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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Different Views entertained by tbe English Ministers and 
the Chief Consul of the effects of the Treaty of Amiens. 
—Napoleon, misled by the Shouts of a London Mob, 
misunderstands the Feelings of the People of Great 
Britain.—His continued encroachments on the Inde¬ 
pendence of Europe—His Conduct to Switzerland— 
Interferes in their Politics, and sets himself up, un¬ 
invited, as Mediator in their Concerns—His extraordi¬ 
nary Manifesto addressed to them.—Ney enters Swit¬ 
zerland at the head of 4 o,ooo men—The patriot, Reding, 
disbands his Forces, and is imprisoned.—Switzerland 
is compelled to furnish France with a Subsidiary Army 
of r6,ooo Troops.—The Chief Consul adopts the title 
of Grand Mediator of the Helvetic Republic. 


The eyes of Europe were now fixed on Buona¬ 
parte, as master of the destinies of the civiliz¬ 
ed world, which his will could either maiutain 
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in a state of generay(^ce,^w ^'eplunge into 
»the miseries ofren^^ Sid \h<||e invete- 
i Irate war^ Many hopes were entertained, from 
hiseminetlt personal quahtlhs, that the course 
in which he would direct ^rem might prove as 
honourable to himself as happy for the na- 
tions over whom he now possessed such un- 
' hounded influence. The shades of his cha¬ 
racter were either lost amid the lustre of his 
victories, or excused from the necessity of his 
situation. The massacre of Jaffa was little 
known, was acted afar off, and might present 
itself to memory as an act of military severity, 
which circumstances might palliate, if not ex¬ 
cuse. 

Napoleon, supposing him fully satiated with 
martial glory, in which he had never been sur¬ 
passed, was expected to apply himself to the 
arts of peace, hy which he might derive fame 
of a more calm, yet JOt less honourable clia- 
racter. Peace was all ai ound him, and, to pre¬ 
serve it, he had only to will that it should 
continue; and the season seemed eminently 
propitious for taking the advice of Cineas to 
the King of Epirus, and reposing himself after 
his labours. But he was now beginning to 
show that, from the times of Pyrrhus to his own, 
ambition has taken more pleasure in the ha¬ 
zards and exertions of the chase than in its 
successful issue. All the power which Buona¬ 
parte already possessed seemed only valuable 
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in his eyes, as it afforded him the means of 
getting as much more; and, like a sanguine 
and eager gamester, he went on doubling his 
stakes at every thr^w, till the tide of fortune, 
whicli had so long run in his fa^ our, at length 
turned against him, and his ruin was total. 
Ills ruling and predominating vice was amhi- 
tioTi—we would have called it his only one, 
did not ambition, when of a character intense¬ 
ly selfish, include so many others. 

It se«'ms tlie most natural course, in continu¬ 
ing our hisioi y, first to trace those events which 
disappoint'd tiie {;eiieral exjiectations ol Eu- 
e, mjU .dtt.1 a jealous and feverish armistice 
of little more than a >ear, again renewed ilie 
hoiTois of war. ilieri resume the in¬ 

ternal hi j ot Tiam e and lier ruler. 

Alt^ . ih»* t\.o eounaoting powers had 
l)e( i.Mo' ice iin'ni the p^ t lal articles of 
thr »< ( o 'luei."), tliey po ,sessod evtreme- 
h lent ms (on<'eiain(» tlie nature of a 
^ .* I |)a< iii< ation in ge oial, and the rcla- 
f » o, whiili it estahlislies btt^^een two inde- 
j » odeiii sMies. The Englisli minister, a man 
of tin* liighesi jiersonni worth and probity, 

(iiteittuind no doiiht that peace was to have 
its uaial effei i, ol reslot itig all the ordinary 
amicalifh* ittierc out so lic'twixt Frnnee and Eng¬ 
land ; and that, iii matters concerning their 
mutual allies, and the state of the European 
republic in general, the latter country, on 
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’^sthitilthing the swerd, had retained the right of 
friendly counsel and remonstrance. Mr Ad¬ 
dington could not hope to restore the balance 
of Europe, for which so much blood had been 
spilled in the 18 th century. The scales and 
beams of that balance were broken into frag¬ 
ments, and lay under the feet of Buonaparte. 
But Britain did not lie prostrate. She still 
grasped in her hand the trident of the Ocean, 
and had by no event, in the late contest, been 
reduced to surrender the right of remonstrat¬ 
ing against violence and injustice, and of pro¬ 
tecting the feeble, as far as circiimstani'es 
would still permit. 

But Buonaparte's idea of the effects of the 
treaty of Amicus was very different. It W’as, 
according to his estimation, a treaty, contain¬ 
ing every thing that Britain was entitled to ev- 
pcct on the part of herself and her allies, and 
the accepting of which excluded her from all 
farther right of interference in the affairs of 
Europe. Itw^as like a bounding charter, uliitb 
restricts the right of the person to whom if is 
granted to the precise limits therein described, 
and pi4ftudes the possibility of bis making 
cither claim or aequis'ition beyond them. All 
Europe, then, was to be at the disposal of 
France, and states created, dissolved, chang¬ 
ed, and re-changed at her pleasure, unless 
England could lay her finger on the line in 
the treaty of Amiens, which prohibited the 
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proposed measure. « England,» said the Mo~ 
niieur, in an official tone, « shall have the 
treaty of Amiens, the v^hole treaty of Amiens, 
and nothing but the treaty of Amiens!» In 
this manner the treaty was, so far as England 
was concerned, understood to decide, and that 
in favour of France, all questions which could 
possibly arise in the course of future time be¬ 
tween the two countries; while, in ordinary 
candour, and in common sense, it could be 
only considered as settling the causes of ani¬ 
mosity between the parties, as they existed at 
the date of the pacification. 

The insular situation of England was absurd¬ 
ly alleged as a reason why she should not inter¬ 
fere in continental politics; as if the relations 
of states to each other were not the same, whe¬ 
ther divided by an ocean or a line of moun¬ 
tains. The very circumstance had been found¬ 
ed upon eloquently and justly by one of her 
own poets, for claiming for Britain the office 
of an umpire,' because less liable to be agitated 
by the near vicinity of continental war, and 
more likely to decide with impartiality con¬ 
cerning contending claims, in which she her¬ 
self could have little interest, It was used by 
France in the sense of another poet, and made 
a reason for thrusting England out of the Eu- 


Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent. 
To sit the Guardian of the Continent. 
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ropeaO world, and allowin(]r her no vote in its 
most important concerns.^ 

To such humiliation it was impossible for 
Britain to submit. It rendered the treaty of 
Amiens, thus interpreted, the counterpart of 
the terms which the Cyclops granted to Ulysses, 
that he should be the last devoured. If Bri¬ 
tain were compelled to remain, with fettered 
hands and padlocked lips, a helpless and in< 
active witness, while France completed the 
subjection of the Continent, what other doom 
could she expect than to he finally subdued ? 
It will be seen afterwards that disputes arose 
concerning the execution of the treaty. These, 
it is possible, might have been accommodated, 
had not the general interpretation, placed by 
the First Consul on the whole transaction, 
been inconsistent with the honour, safety, and 
independence of Great Britain. 

It seems more than probable, that the ex¬ 
treme rejoicing of the rabble of London at 
signing the preliminaries, their dragging about 
the carriage of Lauriston, and shouting « Buo¬ 
naparte for ever!» had misled the ruler of 
France into an opinion that peace was indis¬ 
pensably necessary to England; for, like other 
foreigners, misapprehending the nature of our 
popular government, he may easily enough 
have mistaken the cries of a London mob for 
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pemtus toto divisos orbe Bri||||pp>s. 
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the voice of the British people. The ministers 
also seemed to keep their ground in Parliament 
on condition of their making and maintaining 
peace; and as they shov^^ed a spirit of frankness 
and concession, it might be misconstrued by 
Buonaparte into a sense of weakness. Had he 
not laboured under some such impression, he 
would probably have postponed, till the final 
pacification of Amiens, the gigantic steps to¬ 
wards fdrtlier aggrandizement, which he hesi¬ 
tated not to take after signing the prelimina¬ 
ries, and during the progress of the Congress. 

We have specified, in the last volume, Na¬ 
poleon’s acceptance of the Presidency of the 
Cisalpine Republic, on which he now bestow¬ 
ed the name of Italian, as if it was designed at 
a future time to comprehend the whole penin¬ 
sula of Italy. By a secret treaty w itli Portugal, 
be had acquired the province of Guiana, so 
far as it belonged to that power. By another 
with Spain, he had engrossed the Spanish part 
ol Louisiana, and, what was still more ominous, 
the reversion of the Duchy of Parma, and of 
the island of Elba, important as an excellent 
naval station. 

In the German Diet, for settling the indem¬ 
nities to be granted to the various princes of 
tlie empire who had sustained loss of territory 
in consequence of late events, and particularly 
of the treaty of Luneville, the influence of 
France predominated in a manner which 
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threatened entire destruction to that ancient 
confederation. It may be in general observ¬ 
ed, that tOAvns, districts, and provinces, were 
dealt from hand to hand like cards at a gam¬ 
ing-table; and the powers of Europe once 
more, after the partition of Poland, saw with 
scandal the government of freemen transfer¬ 
red from hand to hand, without regard to their 
wishes, aptitudes, and habits, any more than 
those of cattle. This evil imitation of an evil 
precedent was fraught with mischief, as break¬ 
ing every tie of affection betwixt the governoi 
and governed, and loosening all attachments 
which bind subjects to their rulers, excepting 
those springing from force on the one side, 
and necessity on the other. 

In his transfer of territories and jurisdic¬ 
tions, the King of Prussia obtained a valuable 
compensation for the JIueby of Clcves, and 
other provinces transferred to France, as lying 
on the left bank of the llhinc. The neutrality 
of that monarch had been of the last serv i( e to 
France during her late bloody camp<iigns, and 
was now to be compensated. The smaller 
princes of the Empire, especially thobc on the 
right bank ol the Rhine, who had virtually 
placed themselves under the patronage of 
France, were also gratified with large allot¬ 
ments of territory; whilst Austiia, whose per¬ 
tinacious opposition was well remembered, 
W'as considered as yet retaining too high pre- 
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tensions to power and independence, and her 
indemnities were as much limited as those of 
the friends of France were extended. 

The various advantages and accessions of 
power and influence which we have hitherto 
alluded to, as attained by France, were chiefly 
gained by address in treating, and diplomatic 
skill. Jkit shortly after the treaty of Amiens 
had been signed, Buonaparte manifested to 
the world, that where intrigue was unsuecess- 
ful, his s^^ord was as ready as ever to support 
and extend his aggres'^ions. 

The attack of th(' Directory on the Swiss Can¬ 
tons had been ah\ays considered as a coarse 
and gross violation of the law of nations, 
and was regarded as such by Buonaparte him¬ 
self. But he failed not to maintain the milita¬ 
ry possession of Switzerland by the French 
troops; nor, however indignant under the 
downfall of her ancient fame and present li¬ 
berties, w^as it possible for that country to offer 
any resistance, without the certainty of total 
destruction. 

The eleventh article of the treaty of Lund- 
ville seemed to afford the Swiss a prospect of 
escaping from this thraldom, but it was in 
w^ords only. That treaty was declared to ex¬ 
tend to the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpine, and 
Ligurian Republics. «The contracting par¬ 
ties guarantee the independence of the said re¬ 
publics,)) continues die treaty, «aud the right 
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of the people who inhabit them, to adopt what 
form of government they please, m We have 
seen how far the Cibalpine Republic profited 
by this declaration of independence; the pro¬ 
ceedings respecting Switzerland were much 
more glaring. 

There was a political difference of opinion 
in the Swiss cantons, concerning the form of 
government to be adopted by them; and the 
quebtion was solemnly agitated in a Diet held 
at Berne. The majority inclined for a consti¬ 
tution framed on the principle of their ancient 
governjnent by a federative league, and the 
plan of such a constitution was accordingly 
drawn up and approved of. Aloys Reding, 
renowned for wisdom, courage, and patriot¬ 
ism, was placed at the head of this system. 
He saw the necessity of obtaining the counte¬ 
nance of France^ in older to the Iree enjoy¬ 
ment of the constitution which his countrymen 
had cho.sen, and betook himself to Paris to so¬ 
licit Buonaparte’s consent to it. This consent 
was given, upon the Swiss government agree¬ 
ing to admit to their deliberations six persons 
of the opposite party, who, supported by the 
French interest, desired that the constitution 
should be one and indivisible, in imitation of 
tliat of the French Republic. 

This coalition, formed at the First Consul’s 
request, terminated inanactoftrcachery, which 
Buonaparte had probably foreseen. Availing 
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tliemselves of an adjournal of the Diet for the 
Easter holidays, the French party sinnmoned 
a meeting, from wliich the other members 
were absent, and adopted a form of constitu¬ 
tion vvliicli totally subverted the principles of 
that under which the Swiss had so long lived 
in freedom, happiness, and lionour. lluona- 
parte congratiilated them on the wisdom of 
their (diolre. It was, indeed, sure to meet his 
approbation, for it was (ompletcly su}>\ersivc 
of all the old laws and forms, and so miglit re¬ 
ceive any modificdtion wbirlihis policy should 
dict.ite; and it was to be adniinisteicd of 
course])y men, who, bavm{> risen under liis in¬ 
fluence, must necessarily be jdiant to liis will. 
lla\ing m.ide bis ( omplimcnts on tlieir being 
possessed of a Iree and independent constitu¬ 
tion, be signified his willingness to withdraw 
the troops of France, and did so accordingly. 
Fortliis ecjiiitable measure iniK b gratitude was 
expressed by the Swiss, which might havelieen 
saved, if they had known that l}uona[>arte\ 
policy rather than his generosity dictated his 
proceedings. It was, in the first place, his 
business to assume the ajipearance of leaving 
the Swiss in possession ol their freedom; se¬ 
condly, he was sure that events would pre¬ 
sently liap[)cn, when they should be left to 
tliemselves, which would afford a plausilile pre¬ 
text to justify his armed interference. 

The aristocratic cantons of the ancient Swiss 
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League were satisfied with the constitution 
finally adopted by tlic French party of their 
country; but not so the democratic, or small 
cantons, who, rather than biibrnit to it, declar¬ 
ed their resolution to withdraw from the ge¬ 
neral League, as new-modelled by the French, 
and to form under their own ancient laws a 
separdte confcdeiaey. This was to consist of 
the fantons ol SJiwciu, Uri, and Lnderw'ald- 
en, forest and mountain regions, in which the 
Swiss have least degenerated from the simple 
and hardy inanncri* of their ancestors. A civil 
war immediately broke out, in the couinc of 
which If was seen, that in popularity, a& well as 
patiioti'iin, the iisniping Helvetic'go\ eminent, 
established hy Frenc h interest, was totally in- 
feiior to the gallant foresters. These last weie 
guided chiefly hy llic' p.itriotie Tleding, who 
stio\e,wiLh luidii'iiiled tliongli ultimately A\ith 
vain resolution, to emancijiatc* his unfortunate 
country. The intrusive government were dri¬ 
ven from TJeriie, their ti oops everywhere rout¬ 
ed, and the federative party were generally re¬ 
ceived with the utmost demonstrations of joy 
hy their countrymen, few adhering to the 
Usurpers, e\c eptiug those a\ ho w ere attached to 
them hy views of emolument. 

But while Ueding and the Swiss patriots 
were triumphing in the prospec t of restoring 
tlioirancieiiteoiistitiition, with all its privileges 
and imnniniiies, the strong grasp of superior 
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power was extended to crush their patriotic 
exertions. 

The fatal tidings of the proposed fortdde 
interference of France were inade known by 
the sudden arrival of llapp, Adjutant-general 
of Buonaparte, with a letter addressed to the 
eighteen Swiss cantons. This manifesto was 
of a most extraordinary nature. Buonaparte 
upbraided the Swiss with their civil discoids 
of three years’ standing, forgetting that thc'^e 
discords w^ould not have existed but for the in¬ 
vasion of the French. IJc told them that, wben 
he, as a boon granted, had been pleased to 
withdraw his troops from their < ountry, they 
had in\mcdiately turned their arms against 
each Ollier. These are singular propositions 
enough to be found in a prodamation address¬ 
ed by one independent nation to another. But 
what follows is still more extraoi dinary. ft You 
have disputed three years,-without understand¬ 
ing one another; if left to yoursedves, you will 
kill each other for three years more, without 
coming to any better result. Your history 
shows that your intestine wars cannot be ter¬ 
minated with#ut the efficacious intervention 
of France. It is true, I had resoKed not to in¬ 
termeddle with your affairs, having always 
found that ^oiir various governments have ap¬ 
plied to me for advice which they never meant 
to follow, and have sometimes made a bad use 
of my name to favour their own private inter- 
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ests and passions. But I cannot remain insen¬ 
sible lo the distress oi -vvliicli I see you the 
prey — I rccal my resolution of neutrality— 
I consent to |ie the mediator of your diller- 
ences. But my mediation shall be elfectual, 
as becomes the great nation in v\hose name 
I address yon. » 

This insulting tone, with which, unimited, 
and as if granting a favour, the Cihief Consul 
took upon him, as a matter of (ourse, to exer¬ 
cise the most arbitrary power over a free and 
independent people, is equally remarkable at 
the close of the manifesto. I’he piO( I*unalion 
commands, that a deputation he sent to Pans, 
to consult with the Chief: ('onsul; and (on- 
cludeswilb an assertion of Buonapaite s « right 
to expect that no city, community, or public 
body, should presume to contradict the mea¬ 
sures which it might please him to adopt, w To 
support the reasoning of a manjlc'ito whiih 
evei'y sthoolboy might have confuted, TNey, 
with an army of forty thousand men, entered 
Switzerland at different points. 

As the presence of such an overpowering 
force rendered resistance vain* Alo^s Reding, 
and his gallant companions, were compelled 
to dismiss their forces after a touching address 
to them. The Diet of Schweitz also dissolved 
itself, in consequence of the interference, as 
they stated, of an armed force of foreigners, 
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whom it was impossible, in the exhausted 
state of the country, to oppose. 

Switzerland was thus, once more, occupied 
by the French soldiers. The patriots, who 
had distinguished themselves in asserting lier 
rights, were sought after and imprisoned. 
Aloys Reding was urged to conceal himself, 
but he declined to do so; and when upbraided 
by the French officer who came to arrest him, 
as being the bead of the insurrection, he an¬ 
swered nobly, «I have obeyed the tall of con¬ 
science and my country—do you execute the 
commands of your master.» He was imprison¬ 
ed in the Castle of Aarsbourg. 

The resistance of these worthy patriots, 
their calm, dignified, and manly conduct, their 
simple and affecting pleas against over-master¬ 
ing violence, though they failed to procure the 
advantages which they hoped lor their coun¬ 
try, were not lost to the world, or to the cause 
of freedom. Their pathetic complaints, when 
perused in many a remote valley, excited de¬ 
testation of French usurpation, in bosoms 
which had hitherto contented themselves with 
regarding the victories of the Republic with 
wonder, if not with admiration. For other ag¬ 
gressions, the hurry of revolution, the extre¬ 
mity of war, the strong compulsion of necessity 
might be pleaded; but that upon Switzerland 
was as gratuitous and unprovoked as it was ne- 
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fariously unjust. The name of the Cantons, 
connected with so many recollections of an¬ 
cient faith and bravery, hardy simplicity, and 
manly freedom, gave additional interest to the 
sufferings of such a country; and no one act of 
his public life did Buonaparte so much injury 
throughout Europe, as his conduct towards 
Switzerland. 

The dignified resistance of the Swiss, their 
renown for courage, and the policy of not 
thwarting them too far, had some effect on the 
Chief Consul himself; and in the final act of 
mediation, by which he saved them the farther 
trouble of taking thought about tlieir own 
constitution, he permitted federalism to re¬ 
main as an integral principle. By a subsequent 
defensive treaty, the Cantons agreed to refuse 
all passage through the country to the ene¬ 
mies of France, and engaged to maintain an 
army of a few thousand men to guarantee 
this engagement. Switzerland also furnished 
France with a subsidiary army of sixteen thou¬ 
sand men, to be maintained at the expense of 
the French government. But the firmness 
which these mountaineers showed in the 
course of discussing this treaty was such, that 
it saved them from having the conscription 
imposed on them, as in other countries under 
the dominion of France. 

Notwithstanding these qualifications, how¬ 
ever, it was evident that the voluntary and 
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self-elected Mediator of Switzerland was in 
fact sovereign of that country, as well as of 
France and the north of Italy; but there was 
no voice to interdict this formidable accumu¬ 
lation of power. England alone interfered, 
by sending an envoy (Mr Moore) to the Diet 
of Schweitz, to inquire by what means she 
could give assistance to their claims of inde¬ 
pendence ; but, ere his arrival, the operations 
of Ney had rendered all farther resistance im¬ 
possible. A remonstrance was also made by 
England to the French government upon this 
unprovoked aggression on the liberties of an 
independent people. But it remained un¬ 
answered and unnoticed, unless in the pages 
of the where the pretensions of Bri¬ 

tain to interfere with the affairs of the Conti¬ 
nent were held up to ridicule and contempt. 
After this period, Buonaparte adopted, and 
continued to bear, the title of Grand Mediator 
of the Helvetian Republic, in token, doubtless, 
of the right which he had assumed, and effec¬ 
tually exercised, of interfering in tlieir affairs 
whenever it suited him to do so. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Increasinf; Jealousies betwixt France and England—Addi¬ 
tional Encroacliinents and Offences on the part of tlie 
former.—Singular Inslrnctions given by llie First Con¬ 
sul to bis Commercial x\geuts in British Ports.—Orders 
issued Jiy the English Ministers, for the Expulsion of 
all Persons acting under them.—^ iolence of tin; Pi css 
t>n both sides of the Channel.—Peltier’s celebrated 
Royalist Publication, 1'/Imbigu .—Pmonaparte answers 
tbrough the Mouiteur .—Monsieur Otto’s IMote of Be¬ 
ni onsir.uice—Lord Ilawkesbury’s Reply.—Peltier tried 
for a Libel against the First Consul—found Guilty— 
but not brought up for Sentence.—INapoleon’s conti¬ 
nued Displcasuri*.—Angry Di.seussions respecting the 
Treaty of Amiens—Malta.—Offensive report of Gene¬ 
ral Sebastiani—Uesoiulion of the British Government 
in consequence.—Conferences betwixt Buonaparte and 
Ijord Whitworth.—The King sends a Message to Par¬ 
liament, demanding additional aid.—Buonaparte quar¬ 
rels willi J>ord Whitworth at a Levee—P.irliculars— 
Resentment of England upon this occasion.—Farther 
Discussions concerning Malta.—Reasons why Buona¬ 
parte niiglii desire to break off Negotiations.—Britain 
declari's War against France on iSthMay, i8o3. 

These advances towards universal empire, 
made during the very period when tlie pacific 
measures adopted hy the preliminaries, and 
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afterwards confirmed by the treaty of Amiens, 
were in the act of being carried into execution, 
excited the natural jealousy of the people of 
Britain. They had not been accustomed to 
rely much on the sincerity of the French na¬ 
tion; nor did the character of its present chief, 
so full of ambition, and so bold and successful 
in his enterprises, incline them to feelings of 
greater security. On the, other hand, Buona¬ 
parte seems to have felt as matter of personal 
offence tlie jealousy which the British enter¬ 
tained ; and instead of soothing it, as policy 
dictated, by concessions and confidence, he 
showed a disposition to repress, or at least to 
punish it, by measures which indicated anger 
and irritation. There ceased to be any cor¬ 
diality of intercourse betwixt the two nations, 
ajid they began to look into the conduct of 
each other for causes of offence, rather than 
for the means of removing it. 

The English had several subjects of com¬ 
plaint against France, besides the general en¬ 
croachments which she had continued to 
make on the liberties of Europe. A law had 
been made during the times of the wildest Ja¬ 
cobinism, which condemned to forfeiture eve¬ 
ry vessel under a hundred tons burthen, car¬ 
rying British merchandise, and approaching 
within four leagues of Franco. It was now 
thought proper, that the enforcing a regula¬ 
tion of so hostile a character, made during a 
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war of unexampled bitterness, should be the 
first fruits of returning pea(;e. Several British 
vessels were stopped, their captains imprison¬ 
ed, their cargoes confiscated, and all restitu¬ 
tion refused. Some of these had been driven 
on the French coast unvvillingly, and by stress 
of weather; hut the necessity of the case creat¬ 
ed no exemption. An instance there was, of a 
British vessel in ballast, which entered Cha- 
rente, in order to load with a cargo of brandy. 
The plates, knives, forks, etc. used by the cap 
tain, being found to he of British manufacture, 
the circumstance was thought a sufficient apo- 
logY for seizing the vessel. These aggr., - 
sions, repeatedly made, were not, so far as ap¬ 
pears, remedied on the most urgent remon¬ 
strances, and seemed to argue that tlie French 
were already acting on tlie vexatious and irri¬ 
tating principle which often precedes a war, 
hut very seldom immediately follows a peiicv 
The conduct of France was felt to he the more 
unreasonable and ungracious, as all restric¬ 
tions on her commerce, imposed during the 
war, had been withdrawn on the part of Great 
Britain so soon as the peace was concluded. 
In like manner, a stipulation of the treaty of 
Amiens, providing that all sequestrations im¬ 
posed on the property of French or of English, 
in the two contending countries, should he re¬ 
moved, was instantly complied with in Britain, 
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but postponed and dallied with on the part of 
France. 

The above were vexatious and offensive 
measures, intirnatin(^ little respect for the go- 
vernment of Kn^jland, and no desire to culti¬ 
vate her j^ood-vvill. They were perhaps adopt¬ 
ed hy the Chief Consul, in hopes of inducing 
Britain to make some sacrifices in order to ob¬ 
tain from his favour a commercial treaty, the 
advanta{;es of which, accordin^^-dHiis opinion 
of the Ji^nghsh nation, was a lyoon calcidated 
to make them rpiickly (or^ive the humiliating 
!■!( tions from whitli it would emam lpate 
their tratle. If this ^vc’^e any part of his poli¬ 
cy, he was ignorant of the nai ne of the people 
to whom if was ap[)lied. U is the sln.;;gi>h ox 
alone that is governed by a goad. But wliat 
ga\ti the deep(‘st ollence and most lively alarm 
c. Britain, was, that wliile Buonaparte declin¬ 
ed affording the ordinary facilities for English 
c'emneret it was Ins purpose, nevertheless, 
to establish a commercial agent in every port 
of the British dominions, whose ostensible 
duty was to watch over that very trade which 
the First Consul showed so little desire to en¬ 
courage, but whose real business resembled 
that of an accredited and privileged spy. 
These official persons were not only, by tjieir 
instructions, directed to collect every possible 
information on commercial points, but also to 
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furnish a plan of the ports of each district 
with all the soundings, and to point out 
with what wind vessels could go out and 
enter with most ease, and at what draught of 
water the harbour might be entered by ships 
of burthen. To add to the alarming character 
of such a set of agents, it was found that those 
invested with the office were military men and 
engineers. 

Consuls tB|||p)minated had reached Britain, 
but had not, ilFgeneral, occupied the posts as¬ 
signed to them, when the British government, 
becoming informf^d of the duties they w ere ex¬ 
pected to perform, announced to them that any 
one who might repair to a British seaport 
under such a character, should be instantly 
ordered to quit the island. The secrecy with 
which these agents had been instructed to con¬ 
duct themselves was so great, that oncFauvelet, 
to whom the office of commercial agent at Dub¬ 
lin had been assigned, and who had reached 
the place of his destination before the nature 
of the appointment was discovered, could not 
be found out by some persons who desired to 
make anaffidavitbeforc him as Consul of France. 
It can be no w'onder that the very worst im¬ 
pression was made on the public mind of Britain 
respecting the further projects of her late ene¬ 
mies, when it was evident that they availed 
themselves of the first moments of returning 
peace to procure, hvan indirect and mostsus- 
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picious course of proceeding, that species of 
infonnation, Avhich would bo most useful to 
France, and most dangerous to Britain, in the 
event of a renewed war. 

While these grievances and circumstances 
of suspicion agitated the English nation, the 
daily press, which alternately acts upon public 
opinion, and is reacted upon by it, was loud 
and vehement. The personal character of the 
Chief Consul was severely treated; his measures 
of self-aggrandizement arraigned, his aggres¬ 
sions on the liberty ol‘ France, of Italy, and 
especially of Switzerland, held up to oj)en 
day; while every instance of petty vexaiion 
and oppression practised upon British com¬ 
merce or British subjects, was quoted as ex¬ 
pressing his deep resentment against the only 
country which possessed the will and the power 
to counteract his acquiring the universal do¬ 
minion of Europe. 

There was at this period in Britain a large 
party of French Royalists, who, declining to 
return to France, or falling under the excep¬ 
tions to the amnesty, regarded Buonaparte as 
their personal enemy, as well as the main ob¬ 
stacle to the restoration of the Bourbons, to 
\Ahich, but lor him only, the people of France 
seemed otherwise more disposed than at any 
time since the commencement of the Revolu¬ 
tion. These gentlemen found an able and ac¬ 
tive advocate of their cause in Monsieur IVllur, 
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an emigrant, a determined royalist, and a man 
of that ready wit and vivacity of talent which 
is peculiarly calculated for periodical writing. 
He had opposed the democrats during the early 
days of the Revolution, by a p’ublit||lion termed 
tlie «Acts of the Apostles;» in which he held 
up to ridicule and execration the actions, pre¬ 
tensions, and principles of their leaders, with 
such success as induced Brissot to assert, that 
he had done more harm to the Republican 
cause than all the allied armies. At the present 
crisis, he commenced the publication of a weekly 
paper in London, in the French language, called 
lAmbigu. The decoration at the top of the 
sheet was a head of Buonaparte, placed on the 
body of a Sphinx. This ornament being ob¬ 
jected to after the first two or three numbers, 
the Sphinx appeared with the neck truncated; 
but, being still decked with the consular em¬ 
blems, continued to intimate emblematically 
the allusion at once to Egypt, and to the ambi¬ 
guous character of the First Consul. The co¬ 
lumns of this paper were dedicated to the most 
severe attacks upon Buonaparte and the French 
government; and as it was highly popular, from 
the general feelings of the English nation to¬ 
wards both, it was widely dispersed and gene¬ 
rally read. 

The torrent of satire and abuse poured forth 
from the English and Anglo-gallican periodical 
press, was calculated deeply to annoy and irri- 
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tate the person against -whom it was chiefly 
aimed. In England we are so much accustomed 
to see charact^ the most unhnpeachahle, nay, 
the most venei^e, assailed by the daily press, 
ihat we acq|unt individual guilty of folly^ 
who, if he he inpocent of giving cause to the 
scandal, takes it to heart more'than a passenger 
t^ould mind the barking of a dog, that yelps 
at every passing sound. But this is a sentiment 
acquired partly by habit, partly hy our know¬ 
ledge, that unsubstantiated scandal of this sort 
makes no impression on the public mind. Such 
indifference cannot be expected on the part of 
foreigners, who, in this particular, resemble 
horses introduced from neighbouring counties 
into the precincts of forest districts, that are 
liable to be stung into madness by a peculiar 
species of gad-fly, to which the race bred in the 
country are from habit almost totally indif¬ 
ferent. 

If it he thus with foreigners in general, it 
must be supposed that from natural impatience 
of censure, as well as rendered susceptible and 
irritable by his course of uninterrupted success, 
Napoleon Buonaparte must have winced under 
the animated and sustained attacks uponliis per¬ 
son and government, which appeared in the 
English newspapers, and Peltier s Jmbigu, He 
attached at all times, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, much importance to the 
influence of the press, which in Paris he had 
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t^kep bis especial sdpetintaxuleac'e, 
a&d for which he himself condescended 
to compose or correct paragraph^, To he as- 
sailed) therefilre, by die "ddidb body of British 
newspapers, almost as nnmeroHs as their navy, 
seems to ha\^e provojtdd hiW tO the extremity 
of his patience; and resentment of these attacks 
aggravated the same hostile sentiments against 
England, which, fl'6i!n causes’of iiispicion al¬ 
ready mentioned, had hegub to be engendered 
in the British public against Prance and her 
ruler. 

Napoleon, in the mean time, endeavoured to 
answer in kind, and the columns of the Moniteur 
had many an angry and violent passage direct¬ 
ed against England. Answers, replies, and re¬ 
joinders passed rapidly across the Channel, in¬ 
flaming and augmenting the hostile spirit, reci¬ 
procally entertained by the two countries 
against each other. But there was this great 
disadvantage on Buonaparte^s side, that while 
the English might justly throw the hlatne of 
this scandalous warfare on the license of a free 
press, the Chief Consul cOuld not transfer the 
responsibility of the attack on bis side; because 
It was universally known, that the French pe 
riodical publications being under the most se¬ 
vere regulations, nothing could appear in them 
except what had received the previous sanction 
of the government. Every attack uponEngland, 
therefore, which was published in the French 



papers, was held to the personal sen¬ 

timents of the ^ef ^nsul,j who thna, by de¬ 
stroying the freedom ic^| the Ptench^^il'oss, had 
rendered ^ afOsw^ahle fot* ,every such 
license as it pei^tjted p? take. 

It heeame speedily p}amf Buonaparte 
could reap nq ;$4vantege ^a contest in 
which he was to he ^|i0 def^endant in his own 
person, and tO maintain a Bterary warfare with 
anonymous antagonists. " He had recourse, 
therefore, to a demand Upon the British govern¬ 
ment, and, aftei* various representations of 
milder import, caused his envoy, Monsieur 
Otto, to state in an official note the following 
distinct grievant^eiS*—First, the eitistence of a 
deep and continued system to injure the cha¬ 
racter of the First Consul, and prejudice the 
effect pf his public measures, through tlie me¬ 
dium of the press; Spcondly, the permission 
of a pari of the princes of the house of Bour¬ 
bon, and their adherents, to remain in England, 
for the purpose (it was alleged) that they might 
hatch and encourage schemes against the life 
and government of the Chief Consul. It was 
therefore categorically demanded, ist, That 
the British government do put a stop to the 
publication of the abuse complained of, as af¬ 
fecting the head of the French government, 
ad, That the emigrants residing in Jersey be 
dismissed from England-^that the bishops who 
had declined to resign their sees he also sent 
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out of tlie eoH®tiy*"tliatXjeorge Cadoudal be 
transperted to Canada—pthat tbe princes of the 
house of Bourbon be advised to Repair to War¬ 
saw, where the head Of their, now re- 

sided-r-and, finally, that. such, esaigrants who 
continued to wear the ancient badges and de¬ 
corations of the French court, be alsocompell- 
ed t* leave En^nd.Xest the British ministers 
should plead, that the constitution of their 
country precluded them from gratifying the 
First Consul in any of these demands, Monsieur 
Otto forestalled the objection, by reminding 
them that the Alien Act gavfe them full power 
to exclude any foreigners from Great Britain 


at their pleasure. 

To this peremptory mandate, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, instruc¬ 
ted the British agent, Mr Merry, to make a re¬ 
ply, at once firm and conciliatory; avoiding the 
tone of pique and ill temper which is plainly 
to be traced in the French note, yet maintain¬ 
ing the dignity of ihe nation he represented. 
It was observed, diat, if the French govern¬ 
ment had reason to complain of die license of 
the English journals, the British government 
had no less right to be dissatisfied with the re¬ 
torts and recriminations which had been pour¬ 
ed out from those of Paris; and that there was 
this remarkable feature of difference betwixt 
them, that the English ministry neither had, 
(ould have, nor wished to have, any control 
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over the freedom of the ]^itish press;,whereas 
the MoniteuPf iik whieh the abuse p£ England 
had appeared, was the offieial organs of the 
French goveritment. But, finally upon this 
point, the British monarch, it was said, would 
make no concession to any foreign power, at 
the expense of the freedom of the press. If 
what was published was libellous or action¬ 
able, the printers and publishers were open to 
punishment, and all reasonable facilities would 
be afforded for prosecuting them. To the de¬ 
mands so peremptorily urged, respecting the 
emigrants, Lord' Hawkesbury replied, by spe¬ 
cial answers applying to the different classes, 
but summed up in the general arguiiieiit, that 
his Majesty neither encouraged them in any 
scheme against the French government, nor 
did he believe there were any such in exist¬ 
ence ; and that while these unfortunate princes 
and their followers lived in conformity to the 
laws of Great Britain, and without affording 
nations with whom she ^\a8 at peace any valid 
or sufficient cause of complaint, his Majesty 
would feel it inconsistent with his dignity, Ins 
honour, and the common laws of hospitality, 
to deprive them of that protection, which indi¬ 
viduals resident within the British dominions 
could only forfeit by tlieir own misconduct. 

To render these answers, being the only re¬ 
ply which an English minister could have made 
to the demands of France, in some degree ac- 
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ceptabie to Buonaparte, Peltier wa^ brought 
to trial for a libel against the First Consul, at 
the instance df the attorney-genetal. He was 
defended by Mr Mackintosh (ndw Sir James), 
in one of the most bnlliant speeches ever made 
at bar or in forum, m which the jury were re¬ 
minded, that every press on the continent was 
enslaved, from Palermo to Hamburgh, and that 
they were now to vindicate the right we had 
ever asserted, to speak of men both at home 
and abroad, not according to their greatness, 
but their crimes. 

The defendant was found guilty; but his 
cause might be considered as triumphant.* 
Accordingly, every pait of the proceedings 
gave offence to Buonaparte. He had not de- 
siied to be righted by the English law, but by 
a vigour beyond the law. The public ity of the 
trial, the wit and eloquenc e of the advocate, 
were ill calculated to soothe the feelings of 
Buonaparte, who knew human nature, and the 
character of his usurped power, too well, to 
suppose that public discussion could be of ser¬ 
vice to him. He had demanded darkness, the 
English government had answeted by giving 
him light, he had wished, like those who are 
conscious of flaws in their conduct, to suppress 
all censure of his measures, and by Peltier’s 

* lie was never brought up to receive sentence, our 
quarrel with the French having soon afteiwards come to 
an absolute rupture 
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trial, (he Britibli ininigterg liad made the inves- 
ugatiotK of them a point of legal necessity. The 
First Consul fait the consciousness that he him¬ 
self, rather tl^an JPeltier, was tried before the 
British publk*, with a publicity which could 
not fail to blaze abroad the discussi^^ii. Far 
from conceiving himself obliged by the spe* 
cies of atonement which bad been offered him, 
he deemed the offence, of the original publica¬ 
tion was greatly aggravated, and placed it now 
directly to the account of the English minis¬ 
ters, of whom he could never be made to un¬ 
derstand, that they had afforded him the only 
remedy in their power. 

The paragraphs hostile to England in the 
Monitcur were continued; an English paper 
called the Argus, conducted by Irish refugees, 
was printed at Paris, under permission of the 
government, for the purpose of assailing Bri¬ 
tain with additional abuse, while the lire was 
returned from llie English side of the Channel, 
with double vehemence and tenfold success. 
These were ominous precursors to a state ol 
peace, and more grounds of misunderstanding 
were daily added. 

The new discussions related chiefly to the 
execution of the treaty of Amiens, in which the 
English government showed no promptitude. 
Most of the French colonies, it is true, had 
been restored; but the Gape, and the other Ba¬ 
tavian settlements, above all, the island of 
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Malta ^ were still possessed by the British 
forces. At conmioo law, i£tbe expression may 
be used, Sogland- was bound instantly to re¬ 
deem her engagemenl', by cedip0 these posses* 
sions, and thus fuimiing^ tlie atiides of tlie 
treaty. In equity, she had a ffood defence; 
since in policy, for herself and Europe, she 
was bound to decline the cession at all risks. 

The recent acquisitions of France on the 
continent afforded the plea of equity to whic h 
we have alluded. It was founded on tlie prin¬ 
ciple adopted at the treaty of Amiens, that 
Great Britain should, outof Jier conquests over 
the enemy’s foreign settlements, retain so 
much as to eounlerhalance, in some measure, 
the power which France had acquired in Eu¬ 
rope. This principle being once established, 
it followed lliattlie coinpai t at Amiens liad re¬ 
ferent o to the then cxi^.tiiig state of things; 
and since, after that pciiod, France had extend¬ 
ed her sway over Italy and Piedmont, Eng¬ 
land became thereby entitled to retain an ad¬ 
ditional compensation, in consequence of 
France’s additional acquisitions* This was the 
true and simple position of the case; France 
had innovated upon the state of things which 
existed when the treaty was made, and Eng¬ 
land might, therefore, injustice, claim an equi¬ 
table right ta innovate upon the treaty itself, 
by refusing ta make surrender of Avhat had 
been promised in other and very different cir- 
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cumstances. Pechapabeen better to 
fix upon thid dbrioUfi prmci{^e, a& the ground 
of declitaing t6 suri^e^der euoH British con¬ 
quests as W€fr^ tiot giren up, unless France 
consented to relin^joish the power which she 
had usurped upon the Continent. This, how¬ 
ever, would lia^i^e produced instant war; and 
tiie Ministers were naturally loath to abandon 
the prc'-pecr of prolonging the peace which 
had been so lately established, or to draw their 
pen through flic treaty of Amiens, while the 
ink with wliidi it was written was still moist. 
They yielded, therefore, in a great measure. 
The (iape ol Good Hope and the Dutch colo¬ 
nies. were restored, Alexandria was evacuated^ 
and the ministers confined their discussions 
with l^r.iiKC to the island of Malta only; and, 
condescending still larther, declared them¬ 
selves leady to eoncede c’sen this last jioint of 
discussion, providing h sufficient guarantee 
should be obtained for tins important citadel 
of the Mediterranean being retained in neu¬ 
tral hands. The Order itself was in no re¬ 
spect adequate to the purpose; and as to the 
proposed Neapolitan garrison (none of the 
most trust-worthy in any case), France, by her 
encroachments in Italy, had become so. near 
and so formidable a neighbour to the King of 
Naples, that, by a threat of invasion of his ca¬ 
pital, she might have compelled him to deliver 
up Malta upon a very brief notice. All this 
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was urged on the part of Britain. The French 
ministry, on the other hand, pressed for literal 
execution of the treaty. After some diploma¬ 
tic evasions had been resorted to, it appeared 
as if the cession could be no longer deferred, 
when a publication appeared in the Moniteur, 
which loused to a high pitch the suspicions, as 
well as the indignation, of the British nation. 

The publication alluded to was a report of 
General S^bastiani. This officer had been 
sent as the emissary of the First Consul, to va¬ 
rious Mahommedan courts in Asia and Africa, 
in all of uhich it seems to liave been his object, 
not only to exalt the greatness ol his master, 
hut to misrepresent and degrade the character 
of England- He had visited Egypt, of which, 
with Its fortresses, and the troops that defended 
them, he had made a complete survey. He 
then waited upon Djezzar Pacha, and gives a 
flattering account of his reception, and of the 
high esteem in which Djezzar held the First 
Consul, whom he had so many reasons for 
wishing well to. At the Ionian Islands, he 
harangued the natives, and assured them of 
the protection of Buonaparte. The whole re¬ 
port is full of the most hostile expressions 
towards England, and accuses General Stuart 
of having encouraged the Turks to assassinate 
the writer. Wherever S^bastiani went, he 
states himself to have interfered in the fac¬ 
tions and quarrels of the country; he inquired 
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into its forces; renewed old intimacies, or 
made new ones with leading persons; en¬ 
hanced. his master s power, and was liberal in 
promises of French aid. He* concludes, that 
a French army of six thousand men would be 
sufficient to conquer Egypt, and that the Ionian 
Islands were altogether attached to the French 
interest. 

The publication of this report, which seem¬ 
ed as if Buonaparte were blazoning forth to 
the world his unaltered determination to per¬ 
sist in his Eastern projects of colonization and 
conquest, would have rendered it an act of 
treason in the English ministers, by the 
cession of Malta, they had put into his hand, 
or at least placed within his grasp, the readiest 
means of carrying into execution those gigantic 
schemes of ambition, which had for their ulti¬ 
mate, perhaps their most desired object, tlie 
destruction of the Indian commerce of Bri¬ 
tain. 

As it were by way of corollary to the gas¬ 
conading journal of Sdbastiani, an elaborate 
account of the forces and natural advantages 
of France was published at the same period, 
which, in order that there might be no doubt 
concerning the purpose of its appearance at 
this crisis, was summed up by the express con¬ 
clusion, « that Britain was unable to contend 
with France single-handed.))' This tone of de¬ 
fiance, officially adopted at such a moment, 
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added not a Jittle to the resentment of the Eng¬ 
lish nation, not accustomed to decMne a chal¬ 
lenge or endure an insult. 

The court of Britain, on the appearance of 
this Report on the State of France, together 
with that of S^bastiani, drawn up and subscrib¬ 
ed by an ofBcial agents containing insinuations 
totally void of foundation, and disclosing in¬ 
trigues inconsistent with the preservation of 
peace, and the objects for which peace bad 
been made, declared that the King would 
enter into no farther discussion on the subject 
of Malta, until his Majesty had received the 
most ample satisfaction for this new and sin¬ 
gular aggression. 

While things were thus rapidly approacliiiig 
to a rupture, the Chief Consul adopted the 
unusual resolution, of himself entering per¬ 
sonally into conference with the British am¬ 
bassador. lie probably look this determina¬ 
tion upon the same grounds which dictated 
his contempt of customary forms, in entering, 
or attempting to enter, into direct correspond¬ 
ence with the princes whom he had occasion 
to treat with. Such a deviation from tlie esta¬ 
blished mode of procedure seemed to mark 
his elevation above ordinal y rules, and would 
afford him, he might think, an opportunity of 
bearing down the British ambassador s reason¬ 
ing, by exhibiting one of those hursts of pas- 
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sion, to wfaicb he had been accustomed to see 
most men give way* 

It would have been ttiore prudent in Napo¬ 
leon to have' left the conduct of the negoti¬ 
ation to Talleyrand. A sovereign cannot enter 
in person upon such conferences, unless with 
' the previous determination of adhering pre¬ 
cisely and finally to whtitever ultimatum he 
has to propose. He cannot, without a com¬ 
promise of dignity, cliaffer or capitulate, or 
even argue, and of course is incapable of wield¬ 
ing any of the usual, aud almost indispensable 
weapons of negotiators. If it was Napoleon’s 
expectation, by one stunning and emphatic 
declaration of his pleasure, to beat down all 
arguments, and confound all opposition, he 
would have done wisely to remember, that 
he was not now, as in other cases, a general 
upon a victorious field of battle, dictating 
terms to a defeated enemy, but A\as treating 
upon a footing of equality with Britain, mis¬ 
tress of the seas, possessing strength as formi¬ 
dable as his owm, though of a different cha¬ 
racter, and whose prince and people were far 
more likely to be incensed than intimidated 
by any menaces which his passion might throw 
out. 

The character of the English ambassador was 
as unfavourable for the Chief Consul’s pro¬ 
bable purpose, as that of the nation he repre- 
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great experience*^d sagat^xty. *ttis integrity 
an#" honour were^ undoubted; and, with the 
highest degree of courage, he had a calm and 
collected disposition, adnklrahty calculated to 
give him the advantage in any discussion with 
an antagonist, of a fiery, impatient, and over¬ 
hearing temper. 

We will make no apology for dwelling at 
unusual length on the conferences betwixt the 
First Consul and Lord Whitworth, as they are 
strikingly illustrative of the character of Buo¬ 
naparte, and were in their consequences de¬ 
cisive of his fate, and that of the world. 

Their first interview of a political nature 
took place in the Tuileries, 17th February, 
1 8 o 3 . Buonaparte, having announced that 
tlii^ meeting was for the purpose of making 
his sentiments known to the King of England 
in a clear and authentic manner,» proceeded 
to talk incessantly for the space of nearly two 
hours, not without considerable incoherence, 
his temper rising as he dwelt on the alleged 
causes of complaint which he preferred against 
England, though not so much or so incau¬ 
tiously as to inake him drop the usual tone of 
courtesy to the ambassador. 

He complained of the delay of the British 
in evacuating Alexandria and Malta; cutting 
short all discussion on the latter subject, by 
j declaring he would as soon agree to Britaiirs 
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possessinfi; the suburb of St Antoine as that 
island. He then referred to the abuse thrown 
upon him by the English papers, but more 
especially by those French journos published 
in London. He affirmed^ that George and 
other Ghouan chiefs, whom he accused of 
. designs against his life, receded relief or 
shelter in England; and that two assassins had 
been apprehended in Normandy, sent over by 
the French emigrants to murder him. This, 
he said, would be publicly proved in a court 
of justice. From this point he diverged to 
Egypt, of which he affirmed he could make 
himself master whenever he had a mind; but 
that he considered it too paltry a slake to re¬ 
new the war for. Yet, while on this subject, 
he suffered it to escape him, that the idea of 
recovering this favourite colony was only post¬ 
poned, not abandoned. « Egypt,» he said, 
« must sooner or later belong to France, ei¬ 
ther by the falling to pieces of the Turkish go¬ 
vernment, or in consequence of some agree¬ 
ment with the Porte.» In evidence of his 

peaceable intentions, he asked, what he should 
gain by going to war, since he had no means 
of acting offensively against England, except 
by a descent, of which he acknowledged the 
hazard in the strongest terms* The chances, 
he said, were a hundred to one against him; 
and yet he declared that the attempt should 
he made if he were now obliged to go to war. 
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He extolled the power of both countries. The 
army of France, he said, ^uld be soon re¬ 
cruited to fourimndred and eiffhty thousand 
men; and the fleets of England were such as 
he could not propose to match within the 
space of ten years at least. United, the two 
countries might govern the world, would they 
but understand each other. Had he found, he 
said, the least cordiality on the part of England, 
she should have had indemnities assigned her 
upon tlie Continent, treaties of commerce, all 
that she could wish or desire. Hut he con¬ 
fessed that ins irritation increased daily,« since 
ever^ gale that blew from England, brought 
nothing but enmity and hatred against him.?) 

He then made an excursi\ e digression, in 
which, taking a review of tlie nations of Eu¬ 
rope, be contended that England could hope 
tor assistance from none of them in a war with 
France. In the total result, he demanded the 
instant implement of the treaty of Amiens, and 
the suppression of the abuse in the English pa¬ 
pers. War was the alternative. 

During this excursive piece of declamation, 
which the First Consul delivered with great 
rapidity, Lord Whitw^ortli, notwithstanding 
the interview lasted two hours, had scarcely 
time to slide in a few words in reply or expla¬ 
nation. As he endeavoured to state the new 
grounds of mistrust which induced the King of 
England to demand more advantageous terms, 
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in conseqUf^ijiiC^. 0f a^cessi(Ql» oi territory 
and iiifiuen^e whieh JPraiM^ bad lately made, 
Napoleon intermpfed bim^^ I suppose you 
mean Piedmpnt. a^nd Swiuerland—they are 
trifling; occurrences, ^hich must have been 
foreseen while th^ negotiation was in depend¬ 
ence. You haye no right to recur to them at 
this time of day.» To the hint of indemnities 
which might he allotted to England out of the 
general spoil of Europe, if she would cultivate 
the friendship of Buonaparte, Lord Whitworth 
nobly answered, that the King of Britain’s am¬ 
bition led him to preserve what was his, nut to 
acquire that which belonged to others. They 
parted with civility, but with a conviction on 
Lord Whitworth’s part, that Buonaparte would 
never resign his claim to the possession of 
Malta. 

The British ministry were of the same opi¬ 
nion; fora message was sent down by Ins Ma¬ 
jesty to the House of Commons, stating, that 
he had occasion foradditional aid to enable him 
to defend his dominioUvS, in case of an encroach¬ 
ment on the part of France. A reason was 
given, which injured the cause of the ministers, 
by placing the vindication of their measures 
upon simulated grounds;—it was stated, that 
these apprehensions arose from naval prepara¬ 
tions in the different ports of France. No such 
preparations had been complained of during 
the intercourse between the ministers of Franee 
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and England,—in truth, none such existed 
to any considerable extent,—and in so far, the 
British ministers gave the advantage to the 
French, by not resting the cause of their coun¬ 
try on the just and true grounds. All, how^- 
ever, were sensible of the real merits of tlie 
dispute, which were grounded on the grasping 
and inordinate ambition of the Frencli ruler, 
and the sentiments of dislike and irritation 
with which he seemed to regard Great Britain. 

l^he charge of the pretended naval prepara¬ 
tions being triuiriphantly refuted hy France, 
Talleyrand \\as next einjdoyed to place before 
Lord Whitworth the means which, in case ol‘ 
a rupture, France possessed of wounding Eng¬ 
land, not directly, indeed, hut through the 
sides of those states of Europe whom she 
A\ould most wish to see, if not absolutely inde¬ 
pendent, yetuuoppressedby military exactions. 
«It was natural, » a note of tliis statesman as¬ 
serted, « that Britain being armed in conse¬ 
quence of the King’s message, France should 
arm also—that she should send an army into 
Holland—form an encampment on the fron¬ 
tiers of llanovei^^lP^ntinue to maintain troops 
111 Swit/erland—^march others to the south of 
Italy, and, Gnally, form encampments upon the 
coast.» All these threats, excepting the last, 
referred to distant and to neutral nations, who 
were not alleged to have themselves given any 
^ cause of complaint to France; but who were 
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now to be subjected to military occupation and 
exaction, because Britain desiifed to see them 
happy and independent, and because harass¬ 
ing and oppressing them must be in propor¬ 
tion unpleasing to her. It was an entirely 
new principle of warlike policy, which intro¬ 
duced the oppression of unoffending and neu¬ 
tral neighbouis as a legitimate mode of carry¬ 
ing on A\ar against a hostile power, against 
whom there \\as little possibility of using mea¬ 
sures directly offensive. 

Sliortly after this note had been lodged, 
Buonaparte, incensed at the message of the 
King to Parliament, seems to have formed the 
s( heme of biinging the protracted negotiations 
betwixt I'ranee and England to a point, in a 
time, place, and manner, equallj' extiaordi- 
nary. At a public Court held at the Tuilenes, 
on the i 3 rhJMai(h, i 8 o 3 , the Chief Consul came 
up to Loid Whlt^^o^tll in considerable agita¬ 
tion, and observed aloud, and within hearing 
of the Clide, — li \ou are then determined on 
wari^M—and, without attending to the discla¬ 
mations of the English ambassador, proceed¬ 
ed,—« VVe have been at war for fifteen years— 
you are determined on hostilUyfor fifteenyears 
more—and you force me to it,» He then ad¬ 
dressed Count Marcow and the Chevalier Aa- 
zara—«The English wish for war; but if tlie^ 
draw tlie sword first, 1 will he the last to re¬ 
turn It to the sqjabhard. They do not respect 
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treaties^ which henceforth we must cover with 
black crape!» He then again addressed Lord 
Whitworth—«To what purpose are these ar¬ 
maments^ Against whom do you take these 
measures of precaution? I have not a single 
ship of the line in any port in France—But if 
yon arm, I too will take up arms—if you fight, 
I will fight—^you may destroy France, but you 
cannot intimidate hcr.w 

« We desire neither the one nor the other,» 
answ ercd Lord Whitworth, calmly.— « We de- 
sire lo live with her on terms of good intelli¬ 
gence.» 

« You must respect treaties then,w said Buo¬ 
naparte, sternly. «Woe to those by whom 
the\ are not respected! They will be account¬ 
able for the consequences to all Furope.» 

So saying, and repeating his last remark 
twice over, he retired from the levee, IcaNing 
the whole circle surprised at the want of de¬ 
cency and dignity which had given rise to such 
a scene. 

Th is remarkable explosion may be easily 
explained, if we refer it entirely to the impa¬ 
tience of a fiery temper, rendered, by the most 
extraordinary train of success, morbidly sensi¬ 
tive to any obstacle which interfered with a 
favourite plan; and, doubtless, it is not the 
least evil of arbitrary power, that he who pos¬ 
sesses it is buturally tempted to mix up liis own 
feelidf^^ of anger, revenge, or mortification, in 
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affairs which ought to he treated under the 
most calm and impartial reference to the pub¬ 
lic good excliisivel^w But it has been averred 
by those who had best opportunity to know 
Buonaparte, tliat the fits of violent passion 
wliicli he sometimes displayed, were less the 
bursts of uiirepresscd and constitutional irrita- 
liility, than means previously calculated upon 
to intimidate and astound those with whom 
he was treating at the time. Tliere may, there¬ 
fore, have been policy amid the First Con¬ 
sul’s indignation, and he may have recollected, 
that the dashing to pieces Cobentzers china- 
jar in the >iolent scene which preceded the 
signing of the treaty of Cainpo Forinio,’ was 
completely successful in its issue. But the 
eondiliou of Britain v\tis very different from 
that of Austria, and he might have broken all 
the porcelain at St Cloud without making the 
slightest impression on the equanimity of Lord 
Whitworth. This « angiy parle,» therefore, 
went for nothing, unless in so far as it was con¬ 
sidered as cutting off the faint remaining hope 
of jicace, and expressing the violent and obsti¬ 
nate temper of the individual, upon whose 
pleasure, whether originating in judgment or 
caprice, the fate of Europe at this important 
crisis unhappily depended. In England, the 
interview at the Tuilcries, where Britain was 


' See vol. III. p. 357. 
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keld to be insulted in the person of her ambas¬ 
sador, and that in the presence of the repre¬ 
sentatives of all Europe, greatly augmented the 
general spirit of resentment, 

Talleyrand, to whom Lord Whitworth ap¬ 
plied for an explanation of the scene which had 
occurred, only answered, that the First Con¬ 
sul, publicly affronted, as he conceived him¬ 
self, desired to exculpate himself in presence 
of the ministeis of all die powers ol Europe. 
The question of peace or war came now to 
turn on the subject of Malta, The retention 
of this foi tress hy the English could infer no 
danger to France; whereas, if parted with by 
them under an insecure guarantee, the great 
prohabilily of its falling into the hands of 
France, was a subject of the most legitimate 
jealousy to iiritain, who must always have re¬ 
garded the occupation of Malta a>5 a prelimina¬ 
ry step to the recapture of Egypt. There 
seemed policy, therefore, in Napoleon s con¬ 
ceding this point, and obtaining for France 
that respite, which, while it regained her colo¬ 
nies and recruited her commerce, would hav e 
afforded her the means of renewing a navy, 
which had been almost totally destroyed dur¬ 
ing the war, and consequently of engaging 
England, at some future and propitious time, 
on the element which she called peculiarly 
her own. It was accordingly supposed to he 
Talleyrand's opinion, tliat, by giving way to 
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England on the subject of Malta, Napoleon 
ought to lull her Suspicions to sleep. 

Yet there were strong reasons,- besides the 
military character of Buonaparte, which might 
induce the First Consul to break off negoti- 
^ ation. His empire was founded on the gene- 
mi opinion entertained of his inflexibility of 
purpose, and of his unvaried success, alike in 
political objects as in the field of battle. Were 
he to concede the principle which England 
i»ow contested with him in the face of Europe, 
it vvould have in a certain degree derogated 
from the pre-eminence of the situation he 
claimed, as Autocrat of the civilized world. 
In that character he could not recede an iiu h 
from pretensions which he had once asserted. 
To have allowed that his encroachment on 
Switzerland and Piedmont rendered it neces¬ 
sary that he should grant a compensation to 
England by consenting to her retention of 
Malta, would have been to grant that Britain 
had still a riglit to interfere in the affairs of 
llie Continent, and to point her out to nations 
disposed to throw off the French yoke, as a 
power to whose mediation he still owed some 
deference. These reasons were not without 
force in themselves, and, joined to the natural 
impetuosity of Buonaparte’s temper, irritated 
and stnng by the attacks in the English papers, 
had their weight probably in inducing him to 
give way to that sally of resentment, by which 
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he endeavoured to cut short the debate, as he 
would have brought up his guard in person to 
decide the fate of a long-diSputed action. 

Some lingering and hopeless attempts were 
made to carry on negotiations. The English 
ministry lowered their claim of retaining Malta 
in perpetuity, to the right of holding it for ten 
years. Buonaparte, on the other hand, would 
listen to no modification of the treaty of 
Amiens, but offered, as die guarantee afforded 
by the occupation of Neapolitan troops ^\as 
objected to, that the garrison should consist 
of llussiaiis or Austrians. To this proposal 
Britain >\oiild not accede. Lord Whitworth 
left Paris, and, on the i8th May, i 8 o 3 , Britain 
declared war against France. 

Before we proceed to detail the history of 
this eventful struggle, we must cast our eyes 
backwards, and review some events of import¬ 
ance which had happened in France since the 
conclusion of the treaty of Amiens. 
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CHAPTER III. 

llctrospect.—St Domingo—The Negfiies, \icloriou'. o-vpi 
the Whites and Mulattoes, split into parlies under 
different Cliiefs—Toussaint Louverture the most distin¬ 
guished of these—His plans for the amehoiation of his 
Subjects—Appoints, in imitation of Fiance, a Consular 
Government.—Franre sends an Expedition .ajpoust 
St Domingo, under Geneial Lecleie, in Dcceinlier, 1801, 
which is successful, and ToU'.saint submits—After a 
brief interval, he is sent to France, where he dies undei 
the hardships ot conlineiiient.—The Fiench, vidted by 
Yellow Fever, aie assaulted liy the Ncgioes, and Wai 
is caiiied on of new with dreadhil fury.—Leclerc is 
cut off by the distemper, and is succeeded by llocham- 
beau.—The Fiench iinally obliged to capitulate to an 
English Squadron, on 1st Deccmbei, i 8 o 3 .—lluona- 
parte’s scheme to consolidate liis powei at home.—The 
Consular Guard augmented to 6000 men—Description 
of it.—Legion of Honour—Account of it.—Ojiposition 
formed, on the principle of the English one, against 
the Consular Government.—They oppose the establish¬ 
ment of the Legion of Honour, which, however, is car¬ 
ried.—Application to the Gointc de Provence (Louis 
XVIIl.) to resign the Crown—Rejected. 


When the treaty of Amiens appeared to liave 
restored peace to Europe, one of Buona¬ 
parte’s first enterprises was to attempt the re- 
VOL. V. 3 
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covery of tUe French possessions in the large, 
rich, and valuable colony of St Domingo, the 
disasters of which island form a terrible epi¬ 
sode in the history of the war. 

The convulsions of the French Revolution 
had reached St Domingo, and, catching like 
fire to combustibles, had bred a violent feud 
between the white people in the island, and 
the mulatloes, the latter of whom demanded 
to be admitted into the privileges and immu¬ 
nities of the former; the newly established 
right'' of men, as they alleged, having no re- 
feience to the distinction of colour. While 
the whites and the people of colour were thus 
engaged in a civil war, the negro slaves, the 
most oppus-jcd and most numerous class of 
the population, arose against both parties, and 
rendeicd the whole island one scene of blood¬ 
shed and ( onfldgratiou. The few planters who 
remained invited the support of the British 
ai ms, which easily effected a temporary con- 
ejuest. But the European soldiery perished 
so fast through the influence of the climate, 
that, 111 1798, the English were glad to abandon 
an island, which had proved the grave of so 
many of their best and bravest, who had fallen 
without a wound, and void of renown. 

The negroes, left to themselves, divided into 
different parties, who submitted to the autho¬ 
rity of chiefs more or less independent of each 
other, many of whom displayed considerable 
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talent. Of these the principal leader was Tous- 
saint Louverture, who, after waging war like 
a savage, appears to have used the power 
which victory procured him with much poli¬ 
tical skill. Although himself a negro, he had 
the sagacity to perceive how important it was 
for the civilization of his subjects, that they 
should not be deprived of the opportunities 
of knowledge, and examples of industry, af¬ 
forded them by the white people. He, there¬ 
fore, protected and encouraged the latter, 
and established, as an equitable regulation, 
that the blacks, now freemen, should neverthe¬ 
less continue to labour the plantations of the 
white colonists, while the produce of the estate 
should be divided in certain ])roportioiis be¬ 
twixt the white proprietor and the sable cul¬ 
tivator. 

The least transgressions of these regulations 
he punished with African ferocity. On one 
occasion, a white female, the owner of a plan¬ 
tation, had been murdered by the negroes by 
whom it was laboured, and who had formerly 
been her slaves. Toussaint marched to the 
spot at the head of a party of his horse-guards, 
collected the negroes belonging to the plan¬ 
tation, and surrounded them with his black 
cavalry, who, after a very brief inquiry, re¬ 
ceived orders to charge and cut them to pieces; 
of which order our informant witnessed the 
execution. His unrelenting rigour, joined 
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to hh natural sagacity, soon raised Toussaint 
to the chief command of the island; and he 
availed himself of the maritime peace, to con¬ 
solidate his authority by establishing a consti¬ 
tution on the model most lately approved of 
in France, which, being that of the year Eiglit, 
consisted of a consular government. Tous¬ 
saint failed not, of course, to assume the su¬ 
preme government to himself, with power 
to name liis successor. The whole was a pa¬ 
rody oil the procedure of Buonaparte, which, 
doubtless, the latter was not highly pleased 
with, for there are many cases in which an 
iniitation hy others, of the conduct we our¬ 
selves have held, is a matter not of compli- 
ineiit, hut of the most severe satire. The 
constitution of St Domingo was instantly put 
in force, although, with an ostensible dofe- 
lence to France, the sanction of her govern¬ 
ment had been Leremoniously required. It was 
ev ident that the African, though not unwilling 
to acknowledge some nominal degree of sove¬ 
reignty on the part of France, was determined 
to retain in his own hands the effective go¬ 
vernment of the colony. But this in no re¬ 
spect consisted with the plans of Buonaparte, 
wlio was impatient to restore to France those 
possessions of which the British naval supe- 
liority had so long deprived her—colonies, 
shipping, and commerce. 

A powerful expedition was fitted out at the 
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Iiarbours of Bre^t, Tx)rieT)t, and Rochefort, de¬ 
stined to restore St Domingo in full subjection 
to the French empire. The fleet amounted 
to thirty-four ships bearing forty guns and 
upwards, with more than twenty frigates and 
smaller armed vessels. They had on board 
above twenty thousand men, and General Le- 
clerc, the brother-in-law of the First Con‘■.id, 
was named commander-in-chief of the expe¬ 
dition, having a staff composed of officers of 
acknowledged skill and bravery. 

It is said that Buonaparte had the art to em¬ 
ploy a eonsiderable proportion of the troops 
which composed the late army of the rJinic, 
m this distant expedition to an insalnJiiions 
clnnate. But he would not permit it to he 
siip[)osed, that there was the least dangei, and 
lie excrci-^ed an act of family authority on the 
subjec t, to prove that sue li were liis real senti¬ 
ments. His sister, the lieautiful Pauline, alter- 
Avaids the wife ol Prince Boigbc^e, sliowed 
the utmost reluctance to acrompany her pie- 
sent husband, General Leclerc, upon the ex¬ 
pedition, and only went on board when ae- 
tnally eompelled to do so by the positixe co¬ 
ders of the Fiist Consul, who, altliougb she 
was bis favourite sister, was yet better can- 
tented that she .should share the general ri^.k, 
than, by remaining behind, leave it to be in¬ 
ferred that be himself augured a disastrous 
conclusion to the expedition. 
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The armament set sail on the i4th of De¬ 
cember, i8oi, while an English squadron of 
observation, uncertain of their purpose, waited 
upon and watched their progress to the West 
Indies. The French fleet presented them¬ 
selves before Cape Francois on the 29th of 
January, 1802. 

Toussaint, summoned to surrender, seemed 
at first inclined to come to an agreement, ter¬ 
rified proliably by the great force of the expe¬ 
dition, which time and the climate could alone 
afford the negroes any chance of resisting. A 
letter was delivered to him from the First Con¬ 
sul, expressing esteem for his person, and Ge¬ 
neral Ijeclerc offered him the most favourable 
terms, together nith the situation of lieute- 
nant-go> ernor. Ultimately, ho^\e^er, Tous¬ 
saint could not make up his mind to trust the 
French, and he deteri.lined upon resistance, 
which he managed willi consideiahle skill. 
Neveitheless, the ^^ell-concerte^^ military ope¬ 
rations of the whites soon overpowered for 
the present the resistance of Toussaint and his 
followers. (]hief after chief surrendered, and 
submitted themselves to General Lecicre. At 
length, Toussaint Loiivcrture himself seems 
to have despaired of being able to make fur¬ 
ther or more effectual resistance. He made 
his formal submission, and received and ac¬ 
cepted Leclcrc’*' pardon, under the condi- 
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tioii that he should retire to a plantation at 
Gonaives, and never leave it without permis¬ 
sion of the cominander-in-chief. 

The French had not long had possession of 
the colony, ere they discovered, or supposed 
they had discovered, symptoms of a conspiracy 
amongst the negroes, and Touvssaint was, on 
very slight grounds, accused as encouraging a 
revolt. Under this allegation, the only proof 
of hich was a letter, capable of an innocent 
interpretation, the unfortunate chief was seiz¬ 
ed upon, with his whf)le family, and put on 
board of a vessel bound to France. Nothing 
official was ever learned concerning his fate, 
further than that he was imprisoned in the 
castle of Joux, in Francbe Comte, where the 
unhappy African fell a victim to the severity 
of an Alpine clinidte, to which he was unac- 
(iistoined, and the privations of a close con¬ 
finement The deed has been often quoted 
and referred to as one of the worst actions of 
buonaparte, who ought, if not in justice, in 
generosity at least, to have had compassion on 
a man, whose fortunes bore in many respects 
a strong similarity to his own. It afforded but 
too strong a proof, tliat though humanity was 
often in Napoleon’s mouth, and sometimes 
displayed in his actions, yet its maxims were 
seldom found sufficient to protect those whom 
he disliked or feared, from the fate which 
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tyranny most willingly assigns to its victims, 
that of being silently removed from the living 
world, and inclosed in their prison as in a 
tomb, from which no complaints can be heard, 
and where they are to await the slow approach 
of death, like men who are literally buried 
alive. 

The perfidy Avith which the French had 
conducted themselves towards Toussaint was 
visited by early vengeance. That scourge of 
Europeans, the yellow fever, broke out among 
their troops, and in an int'redibl^ short space 
of time swept o/l General Let lore, with many 
of his best officers and hraAcst soldiers. The 
negroes, incensed at the conduct of the govern¬ 
or towards Toussaint, and encouraged by the 
sickly condition ot the Fiemh aiin^, lose upon 
them in every quarter. A specjes of war 
ensued, of which we are thankfid it is not our 
task to trace the dcploiahle and ghastly parti¬ 
culars. The cruelty which was perhaps to be 
expected in the savage Africans, just broke 
loose from the bondage of slavery, communi¬ 
cated itself to tlie civilized French. If the 
loi mer tore out their pi isoners’ eyes with cork¬ 
screw s, the latter drowned their captives by 
liundrcds, whidi imitation of Carrier’s repub¬ 
lican baptism they c alled «deportation into 
llie sea.w On other occasions, numerous bo¬ 
dies of negroes an ere confined in hulks, and 
there smothered to death with the fumes of 
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lighted sulphur. The issue of this hellish 
warfare was, that the cruelty of the French en¬ 
raged instead of terrifying their savage anta¬ 
gonists; and at length, that the numbers of the 
former, diminished by disease and constant 
skirmishing, became unequal to the defence 
even of the garrison-towns of the island, much 
more so to the task of reconquering it. Ge¬ 
neral llociiarnheau, who succeeded Leclerc as 
cominander-in-chief, was finally obliged to 
save the poor wreck of that fine army, by sub¬ 
mitting at discretion to an English squadron, 
1st Derembcj*, kS’oS. Thus was the richest 


colony in the ^Vest Indies finally lost to France, 
heiuaining entirely in the possession of the 
black j)opu[<ition, St Domingo will show, in 
process of time, how lar the natives of Africa, 
having Eiuopean ci\ilizatiou witliin their 
riMcIi, are c.ipable ol forming a state, governed 
J)y fh(' usual rules ol jiolity. 

While Tluonaparte made these strong efforts 
lor repossessing France of this fine colony, it 
was not to be supposed that he was neglect¬ 
ing the establishment of his own jiower upon 
a more firm basis. His present situation was 
—like every otlier in life—considerably short 
of what he coidd have desired, though so in¬ 
finitely superior to all that his most unreason¬ 
able wishes could at one time have aspired to. 
lit* luul all the real p :)wer of royalty, and, since 
the settlement of his authority for life, he had 
daily assumed more of the pomp and circum- 
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Stance with which sovereignty is usually invest¬ 
ed. The Tuileries were once more surround¬ 
ed with guards without, and filled le\ees 
within. The ceremonial of a court was rc\ iv- 
ed, and Buonaparte, judging of mankind wiili 
accuracy, neglected no minute observance by 
which the princes of the earth are wont to en¬ 
force their authority. Still tlieie remained 
much to be done. lie held llie sovereij;ury 
only in the nature of a life-rtuif. He could, 
indeed, dispose of it by will, but fbe last wills 
even of kings have been frequently set aside; 
and, at any rate, the priviiej;e i onies short of 
that belonging to an bereditaiy iiown, which 
desc ends by the ri(;ht of blood liom one pos¬ 
sessor to another, so tint in onc' sense it may 
be said to confer on the ,l\uast\ a species of 
iininortahty. Buon,i|>ail<‘ knew .d-,o tiu* virtue 
of raijnes. '^fbe title c»i I'liitd (Consul did not 
necessaiily infer sov ‘reign liglils—it might 
signify everything, or it ini{;ht sqpiil’y notliing 
-—in common language it inferred alike one of 
the annual exec utive* governors of the Homan 
Hepublic, whose fasces swayed the world, or 
the petty residc*nt who presides over commer¬ 
cial affairs in a foreign seaport. There were 
no precise ideas of power or rights necessarily 
and unalienably connected with it. Besides, 
Buonaparte had other objections to bis present 
title of dignity. The title of First Consul 
implied, that there were two others,—far 
indeed, from being co-ordinate with Napo- 





Icon, but yet who occupied a higher rank ou 
the steps of the throne, and approached his 
person more nearly, than he could have de¬ 
sired. Again, the word reminded the hearer, 
even by the new mode of its application, that 
it belonged to a government of recent esta¬ 
blishment, and of revolutionary origin, and Na¬ 
poleon did not wish to present such ideas to 
the public mind; since that which was but 
lately erected might be easily destroyed, and 
that which last arose out of the revolutionary 
cauldron might, like the phantoms which had 
preceded it, give place in its turn to an appa¬ 
rition more potent. Policy seemed to recoin- 
jnend to him, to have recourse to the ancient 
model which Europe had heen long accustom¬ 
ed to reverence; to atlopt the form of govern¬ 
ment best known and longest establislied 
through the greater part of the world; and, 
assuming the title and rights of a monarch, to 
take his place among the ancient and recogniz¬ 
ed authorities of Europe. 

It was necessary to proceed with the utmost 
caution in this innovation, w^hich, whenever 
accomplished, must necessarily involve the 
Erencli people in the notable inconsistency, of 
having murdered the descendant of their old 
princes, committed a thousand crimes, and 
suffered under a mass of misery, merely 
because they w'cre resolved not to permit the 
existence of that crown, wh ich was now to be 
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placed on the head of a soldier of fortune. 
Before, therefore, he could venture on this 
bold measure, in ^vhich, were it but for ^ery 
shame’s sake, he must be certain of great op¬ 
position, Buonaparte endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to strengthen himself in 
his government. 

The army was carefully new-modelled, so as 
to make it as much as possible his own; and 
the French soldiers, wlm regarded the power 
of Buonaparte as tlie fruit of their onn vit to- 
ries, were in general devoted to his ('ansc, 
notwithstanding the fame of JMoj cau, to w hom 
a certain part of their nuinher still adhered. 
The Consular Cuard, a highlj-piivileged body 
of selected forces, was augmented to the num¬ 
ber of siv thousand men. These formidable 
legions, which included troops of evei y spe- 
r*ies of arms, liad been gradn.dly formed and 
increased upon tlie plan of the corps of guides 
which Buonaj)arte introduced during the first 
Italian campaigns, for immediate attendance 
on his person, and for preventing such acci¬ 
dents as once or twice had like to have befal¬ 
len him, by unexpected encounters with Hying 
pajties of the enemy. But the guards, as now 
increased in numbers, had a duty uiuch more 
extended. They w^ere chosen men, taught to 
consider themselves as superior to the rest of 
the army, and enjoying advantages in pay and 
privileges, When the other troops w ere sub- 
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ject to privations, care was taken that the 
guards should experience as little of them as 
possible, and that by every possible exertion 
tliey should be kept in the highest degree of 
readiness for action^ They were only em¬ 
ployed upon service of the utmost importance, 
and seldom in the beginning of an engage¬ 
ment, when they remained in reserve under 
the eye of Napoleon himself. It was usually 
by means of his guard that the final and deci¬ 
sive exertion was made whicli marked Buona¬ 
parte’s tactics, and so often acliievcd victory at 
the very crisis when it seemed inclining to the 
enemy. Regarding themselves as consider¬ 
ably superior to the other soldiers, and accus¬ 
tomed also to be under Napoleon’s immediate 
command, liis guards were devotedly attached 
to him; and a body of tioops of such high cha¬ 
racter might be considered as a formidable 
buh\ark around the throne \\ Inch he meditated 
ascending. 

The attachment of these chosen legions, and 
of his soldiers in general, formed the found¬ 
ation of Buonaparte’s power, who, of all sove¬ 
reigns that ever mounted to authoritiy, might 
be said to reign by dint of victory and of his 
sword. But he surrounded himself by another 
species of partisans. The Legion of Honour 
was destined to form a distinct and particular 
class of privileged individuals, whom, by ho- 
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nours and bounties bestowed on them, he re¬ 
solved to bind to his own interest. 

This institution, which attained considerable 
political importance, originated in the custom 
which Napoleon had early inti’oduced, of con¬ 
ferring on soldiers, of whatever rank, a sword, 
fusee, or other military weapon, in the name 
of the state, as acknowledging and commemo¬ 
rating some act of peculiar gallantry. The in¬ 
fluence of such public rewards was of course 
very great. They encouraged those whohad re¬ 
ceived them to make every effort to preserve 
the character which they had thus gained, 
while they awakened the emulation of hun¬ 
dreds and thousands who desired similar marks 
of distinction. Buonaparte now formed the 
project of embodying the persons who had 
merited such rewards into an association, si¬ 
milar in many respects to those orders, or bro¬ 
therhoods of chivalry, with which, during the 
middle ages, the feudal sovereigns of Europe 
surrounded themselves, and which subsist to 
this day, though in a changed and modified 
form. These, however, have been uniformly 
created on the feudal principles, and the ho¬ 
nour they confer limited, or supposed to he 
limited, to persons of some rank and condi¬ 
tion; but the scheme of Buonaparte was to 
extend this species of honourable distinction 
through all ranks, in the quality proper to each, 
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as medals to be distributed amoDg[ various 
classes of the community are struck upon me¬ 
tals of different value, but are all stamped with 
the same dye. The outlines of the institu¬ 
tion were these:— 

The [iCgion of Honour was to consist of a 
great Council of Administration and fifteen 
Cohorts, each of which was to have its own 
separate head-quarters, in some distinguished 
town of the Republic. The Council of Admi¬ 
nistration was to consist of the three Consuls, 
and four other members; a senator, namely, 
a member of the Legislative Rody, a member 
of the Tribunate, and one of the Council of 
State, each to be chosen by tlie body to which 
he belonged. The order might be acquired 
by distinguished merit, either of a civil or a 
military nature; and various rules were laid 
down for the mode of selecting the members. 

The First Consul was, in right of his office, 
Captain-General of the Legion, and President 
of the Council of Administration. Every co¬ 
hort was to consist of seven grand officers, 
twenty commanders, thirty subaltern officers, 
and three hundred and fifty legionaries. Their 
nomination was for life, and their appoint¬ 
ments considerable. The grand officers en¬ 
joyed a yearly pension of 5ooo francs; the com¬ 
manders 25 oo; the officers looo francs; the 
privates, or legionaries, afio. They were to 
swear upon their honour to defend the govern- 
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ment of France, and maintain the inviolability 
of her empire; to combat, by every lawful 
means, against the re-establishment of the 
feudal institutions; and to concur in maintain¬ 
ing the principles of liberty and equality. 

Notwithstanding these last words, contain¬ 
ing, when properly understood, the highest 
political and moral truth, but employed in 
France originally to cover the most abomin¬ 
able cruelties, and used more lately as mere 
words of course, the friends of liberty were 
not to be blinded, regarding the purpose of 
this new institution. Tlieir number was now 
much limited; but amidst their weakness they 
had listened to the lessons of jirudence and 
evperieiice, and abandoning these high-swoln, 
ilhisoi’]^, and absurd pretensions, which had 
created such ^general disturbance, seem to have 
set themselves seriou ly, and at the same time 
moderately to work, to protect the (‘ause of 
practical and useful freedom, by sinh resist¬ 
ance as the constitution still permitted them 
to offer, by means of the Tribunate and the 
Legislative Body. 

Among the statesmen ^vho associated to form 
an Opposition, which, on the principle of the 
constitutional Opposition of England, were to 
act towards the executive government rather 
as to an erring friend, whom they desired to 
put right, than as an enemy, whom they meant 
to destroy, were Benjamin Constant, early dis- 
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tiii^ruished by talent and eloquence, Chenier, 
author of the hymn of the Marseillaise,* Sa- 
voye-Rollin, ChauveJin, and others, among 
whose names that of Carnot was most distin¬ 
guished. These statesmen had learned appa¬ 
rently, that it is better in human affairs to aim 
at that minor degree of good which is practi¬ 
cable, than to aspire to a perfection which is 
unattainable. In the opinion of most of them, 
the government of Buonaparte was a necessa¬ 
ry evil, without which, or something of the same 
strength, to control the factions by which she 
was torn to pieces, France must have continu¬ 
ed to be a prey to a succession of sucli anar¬ 
chical governments as had already almost 
ruined her. They, therefore, entertained 
none of the usual views of conspirators. They 
considered the country as in the condition ol a 
wounded warrior, compelled for a short tune 
to lay aside her privileges, as he his armour; 
but tliey liopcd, when France had renewed 
her strength and spirit by an interval of re¬ 
pose, they might see her, under better auspices 
than before, renew and assert her claims to be 
free from military law. Meantime they held 
it their duty, professing, at the same time, the 
highest respect to the government and its 
head, the First Consul, to keep alive as far as 

' The Marseillaise 1 s generally attributed to llougct Ku 

3. 
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was peimilted, the spirit of the country, and 
oppose the encroat hinents of its rulei. They 
were not long allowed to follow the practical 
and useful path which they had sketched out, 
hut the Flench debates were iievei so de- 
( enil^ or respectably conducted as duiing this 
peiiod 

The Opposition, as they may be called, had 
not objected to the re-appointment of Biiona- 
paitc to tJic Consulate lor hlc. Piobahlj the y 
weie icliictant to ha^e the appearance id giv¬ 
ing linn peisonal olfeiii e, weie awaie liny 
would be too leeld^ supported, and weie sen¬ 
sible, that stiii^jglmg lor a point which could 
not be aiLiiiicd, was unlikely to lead to any 
good piai tiral lesiilts The institution oi the 
Cegion ol Honoui ofleied a betlei chance to 
tiy then new opposition tallies 

Ilof del I'l, the oratoi, by w horn the nicdsin e 
was pioposed to the Tiibuiiate, endcavouied 
to place it in the most laMiniablc light It was 
lounded, he said, upon the eighty-seventh ai- 
tide of the Consfitiifional Declaiatioii, whiih 
])i ovided tliat national ici ompenses should be 
lonteiied on those soldieis who had distin- 
giuslied tlieinselves in then countiy’s seivice 
lie lepiescntctl tlie pioposed ordoi as a inoial 
instmUioii, calculated to laise to the highest 
tlie paliiotisin and gallantly of the riench 
pcojilc It was a loin, he said, of a ^^llue ihl- 
leicnt liom, and fai moie piecious than that 
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Avhich was issued from the treasury—a trea¬ 
sure of a quality which could not he debased, 
and of a quantity which was inexhaustible, 
since the mine consisted in the national sense 
of honour. 

To this specious argument, it was replied 
byIlolIinandothers,thatthelaw wasofa nature 
dangerous to public liberty. It was an abuse, 
they said, of the constitutional article, on which 
it was alleged to be founded, since it exhaust¬ 
ed at once, by the creation of a imineroiis 
corps, the stock of rewards which the article 
referred to held in frugal reserve, to recom¬ 
pense great actions as they should occur, ff 
every thing was given to reininieratc merits 
whichhadheenalreadyascertained, what stock, 
it was asked, remained for compensating fu¬ 
ture actions of gallantry, excepting the chance 
of atardy admission inUi thecorps as vacancies 
should occur? but especially it was pleaded, 
tliatthe establishment of a military body, dis¬ 
tinguished by high privileges and consideraldc 
pay, yet distinct and differing from all the 
other national ft)rces, w^as a direct violation of 
the sacred principles of equality. Some re- 
j)robated the intermixture of the civil officers 
of the state in a military institution. Others 
Avere of opinion that the oath proposed to he 
taken was superfluous, if not ridiculous; since, 
liow could the members of the Legion of Ho¬ 
nour be more bound to serve the stale, or 
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watch over the constitution, than any other 
citizens; or, in what manner was it proposed 
they should exert themselves for that purpose? 
Other at*guments were urged, but that which 
all felt to be the most cogent, was rather un¬ 
derstood than even hinted at. This was the 
immense additional strength which the First 
Consul must attain, by having at his command 
the distribution of the new honours, and being 
tbiis enabled to form a body of satellites en¬ 
tirely dependent upon himself, and carefully 
selected from the bravest and ablest within 
the realm. 

The institution of the Legion of Honour 
was at length carried in the Tribunate, by a 
majority of fifty-six voices (»ver tliirty-eight, 
and sanctioned in the Legislative Body liy one 
hundred and sixty-six over a hundred and 
ten. The strong divisions of the Opposition 
on this trying question, shovved high spirit in 
those who composed that party; but they were 
placed in a situation so insulated and separat¬ 
ed from the public, so utterly deprived of all 
constitutional guarantees for the protection 
of freedom, that their resistance, however ho¬ 
nourable to themselves, was totally ineffectual, 
and without advantage to the nation. 

Meanwhile Buonaparte was deeply engaged 
in intrigues of a different character, by means 
of which he hoped to place the sovereign au¬ 
thority vvliicb he had acquired, on a footing 
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less anomalous, and more corresponding with 
that of the other monarchs in Europe, than it 
was at present. For diis purpose an overture 
was made by the Prussian minister Ifaugwitz, 
through the medium of Monsieur de Meyer, 
President of the Regency of Warsaw, propos¬ 
ing to the Comte de Provence ( since Louis 
XVIIl.), that he should resign bis rights to the 
crown of France to the successful general who 
occupied the throne, in which case the exiled 
princes were to be invested with dominions 
in Italy, and restored to a brilliant existence. 
The answer of Louis was marked at once by 
moderation, sense, and that firmness of cliarac- 
ter which corresponded with his illustrious 
birth and high pretensions. « I do not con¬ 
found Monsieur Buonaparte,*) said the exiled 
monarch,«with those whohave precededhim; 

1 esK'fun his bravery and military talents; I 
owe him good-will for many acts of his go\ em¬ 
inent, for the good Avhich is done to my people 
1 will always esleein done to me. But he is 
mistaken if he thinks that my rights can he 
made the subjects of bargain and composition. 
The very step he is now adopting would go 
to establish them, could they he otherwise cal¬ 
led in question. I kno^v not what may he the 
designs of God for myself and my family, hut 
J am not ignorant of the duties imposed on mo 
by tlie rank in which it was his pleasure I should 
lie born. As a Christian, I will fulfil those du- 
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ties to iiiy last breath. As a descendant of 
Saint Louis, I will know by his example how 
to respect myself, even were I in fetters. As 
the successor of Francis the First, I \\ ill at least 
have it to say with him, ‘We have lost all ex¬ 
cepting our honour!’ » 

Such is the account which has been uni¬ 
formly given by the princes of the liouse of 
Bourbon, concerning this communication, 
which is said to have taken place on llm 26 th 
February, i8o3. Buonaparte has indeed de¬ 
nied that he was accessory to any such'trans- 
action, and lias said trulv enough, that an en¬ 
deavour to acquire an interest in the Bour¬ 
bons' title by compromise, would have been 
an ,'idmission on his part that his own, flow¬ 
ing, as lie alleged, from the people, was im- 
periecl, and needed repairs. Therefore, he 
denied ha\ing taken any step which could, in 
Its consequences, have inferred such an admis¬ 
sion. 

But, in the first place, it is not to he supposed 
jbat sucli a treaty would have been published 
by the Bourbon family, unless it had been pro- 
po'^ed by Meyer; and it is equally unlikely 
that either liaugwitz or Meyer would have 
ventured on such a negotiation, excepting at 
the instigation of Buonaparte, who alone could 
make {>ood the terms proposed on the one side, 
or derive advantage from the concessions sti- 
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piilatcd on the other. Secondly, without sto)3- 
ping to inquire how far the title which Buona- 
j)arte pretended to the supreme authority, was 
of a character incapable of being improved by 
a cession of the Comte dc Provence’s rights in 
his lavoiir, it ould still have continued an ob¬ 
ject of great political consequence to have ob¬ 
tained a surrender of the claims of the house 
of Bourbon, which were even yet acknow¬ 
ledged by a very considerable party within the 
kingdom. It was, therefore, worth while to 
venture upon a negotiation which might have 
had the most important results, although, 
when it proved fruitless, we (an see strong 
reasons for Napoleon concealing and disov^ n- 
ing his accession to a step, which might be 
construed cl's implying some sense of dclh len- 
cy of his o^vn title, and some degree of recog¬ 
nition of that of the exiled prince. 

ft may he remarked, tliat, up to this period, 
Napoleon had manifested no particular spleen 
towards the family oi Bourbon. On tlie con¬ 
trary, he had treated their followers with leni¬ 
ty, and spoken with decency of their own 
claims. But the rejection of the treaty with 
Monsieur Buonaparte, however moderately 
worded, has been reasonably supposed to have 
had a deep elleet on his mind, and may have 
been one remote cause of a tragedy, for which 
it IS impossible to lind an adequate one—the 
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murder, namely, of the Duke d’Enghieii. But, 
betore we approach this melancholy pai*t of 
Napoleon’s history, it is proper to trace the 
events which succeeded the renewal of the 
war 
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CHAPTEH IV. 

Mutual Feelings of Napoleon the Bnijsli Nation, on 
the Henewal the War.—^Tirst Hostile Measure^ on 
both sides.—^Euglaud lays an Embargo on French 
Vessels in her Ports—Napoleon retaliates by detuning 
Biitish Subjects in France—Effects of this unprece¬ 
dented Measure—Hantjvtr and othei Places occupied 
by the Ifrench —Scheme of Invasion renewed —Natuie 
ahd eKt^nt of Napoleon’s .il^reparatioiis.—Defensne 
Measuies of England •«—fteflecuons. 

Thf bloody war which succeeded the short 
peace of Amiens originated, to use the Avords 
of the satirist, in high words, jealousies, and 
fears* There was no special or determinate 
cause of quarri^, which could be removed by 
explanation) apology, or concession. 

The Engtish nation were jealous, and fioin 
the strides which Euonaparte had made to¬ 
wards ilmversal j^oWer, hot jealous without 
reason, of the farther purposes of the French 
ruler, ai^d demanded guarantees against the 
encroachments which they apprehended, and 
su(h guarantees he deemed it beneath his dig- 
nity to grant. The discussion of these ad- 
VOL. V. 4 
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verse claims h^d violent iifid 

intemperate; and as find^ajffefte conceivedftbe 
English nation to be MS pers^pal ^nei^jes, so 
tlie^, on^'tjje other hand^ he^an co regard his 
power as totally incomf^tihle With the peace 
of Europe, and independence of Britain. To 
Napoleon, the EngBsb people, tradesmen and 
shopkccper^iys he chose to qualify them, seem¬ 
ed assuming a consequence In Europe, which 
was, he conceived, f^r beyond theif due. He 
was affe(‘ted by feelings ^^inlilar jp^hose with 
which Haman beheld Morddcai 'sitting at the 
king's gale;—all things availing him nothing, 
while Britain held sucli a high rank among the 
nations, without deidhitig to do himr^Vor^qe 
oi worship. TheEngUih people, on the other 
hand, legardedhim as the t^ughty and proud 
oppressor, who bad the will at least, d not tlie 
pow er, to root Britahi out from among the na¬ 
tions, and reduce\hem to a state oi ignominy 
and bondage. 

Wlien, therefore, the two unions again arose 
to the contest, it^ was like conah^aniLs whose 
angei against each other ha& been previously 
raised to the highestpitch^^^nmtual invective. 
Eacli had recourse to th^^^taasures by |vhich 
their enemy could he mo^tpri^odiced, 

England had ather oopimand the large 
means of annoyance arisitig out of her immense 
naval superiority, and took her measures with 
the decision which the emergency required. 
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ordera>i^ere prevent the 

ces8$on of aiw*h cd^oi^ Its yet remained to be 
given qp, adeo^i^g td the treaty of Amiens, 
and to |eize by e. ji^up^de-^mabi of the 

French settlements as hjad been^cedda, or were 
yet occupied by Ifer^ France, on the other 
hand, in consequemse her equally gi eat &u- 
p^fioi ity |iy land, asiiembled ti^^i her exten¬ 
sive hue of sea-coaat ^ very numerous armj, 
with whi^<*slisf appeared disposed to make 
good hei^ ruler’s threats of inva^on. At the 
sdnie^timey,«l^llbtiagarte occupied’d'lthout cere¬ 
mony the territory of Naples, Holland, and 
such other states as Bii^n must have seen in 
his hands with feelings of keen apprelienjsion, 
and thus made good the previous menaces of 
Talleyiand m his celeh^ated note 

But besides carrying t^ the utmost extent 
all the means of annoyandife which the ordinal 5 
lules of hostility afford, Wapoleon, going be¬ 
yond these, hadxecourse to strange and unai- 
cqstomed repi^ih, unknown as yet to the 
code of cmiiand natme, aqd tending only to 
gratify his 9 wn resentment, and e^itend the 
evils of airily sufficieatlj numerous. 

The Fnglishhapy as Is the uni\ crsal custom, 
laid an embiwtgtf On all French vessels m their 
polls, at tliiaun^nt the Wai was piodaimed, 
and the loss to F^rapi^ was of couise consider¬ 
able Buonaparte took a singular mode of 
letaliating, by seizing on the persons of tin 
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English of eveiy who cb»nc^d to 

be at Paris, or trav0)rii% dotninioils of 

France, who, trusting to th^ kws of good faith 
hitherto* observed by alleivHfled nations, ex- 
[)ected nothing less tl^llf^H attack uj^h their 
personal freedom. The abWrd exctfse at first 
set np for this extraoiHin^ violation c?f hu¬ 
manity, at once, and df justice, V^s, that 
of these individuajs might be liable tO sette 
in the English militia, and wM^if^ttferefo^*^ to 
he considered as prisobers ^f war* But this 
flimsy pretext could not have'ex(§}^d the seiz¬ 
ing on the English of all rauK*?, Conditions, 
and ages. The measure was .adopted without 
the participation of the First Consul’s minis¬ 
ters ; at least \v e must presume so, since Talley¬ 
rand himself encouraged some individiidls to 
remain after the Qt*itish aipbassador had left 
Pans, with an assurance of safety which he 
had it not in his powCf to make good. It Was 
the vengeful start of a haughty temper, render¬ 
ed irritable, as we have oltei|^ated, by unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity, and resetting, of conse- 
qneru e, resistance and contradiction, with an 
acuteness of feeding hpproa(3|jUng to frenzy. 

The individuals wbq suffered under this ca¬ 
pricious and tyrannical aCt of arbitrary power, 
were treated in all respects like^ b*’i‘’Oners of 
war, and confined to prison as such, unless 
they gave their parole to abide in certain towns 
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assigned them, and, Withiifii particular li- 

mit^. 

"ilie ihas^vof ^vll ofimsioned by 

this cTj^eJ yy?«kl incalcul^y great 

Tv\d[va^y( 60 ^p^ia pk-^portion'df human 

life, jyerjb cut ftoiU Wjt o( each of these ddte^ 
nuSf ^ they were^CuHedj^so far as regarded set¬ 
tled pfa^, ot ^tJve exerti^. JUpon manj, the 
n&y(ii|)ti^p SH^With fatal ^i|fliifibee, blighting 
airmell* others learned 

td tivS fpriW|i&$fh|g day, and weie thus 
dejterrefl from stut^y or^^seful indus¬ 

try. ^rhe i3po$| ten^r ^ouds oC^lffection w ere 
broken aihinder^ by this despotic sentence of 
unprisompont, th^ nttist fatal inroads \Nere 
made on family feelings by this long sepad- 
ration between dhlid^en, and husbands, and 
wnes—^dll the nearest and dearest dome stit it- 
lations In shoit, if it was Buonapai te’s (Usirc 
to inOict the highest degree of pain on a c ei- 
idin number of peifeons, only beiause they 
>vere born in B^tain, be ccrfainly attained Ins 
end. If he hoped to gain any thing fai thei, lit 
Avas completely baffled, and when be hjpocii- 
tKdlly imputes the suffeimgs of the detenus 
to the obstinacy of the English ministiy, his 
reasoning is the samp with that of a cdptaui of 
Italian banditti, aaIio murders Ins piisonei, 
and throws the blame of the ciinie on the 
ii lends of the dot tased, Avho failed to send flu 
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rabsom at which he«hiK|^i?ated his life* Nei¬ 
ther is hih >yhen 

he preteuds'to say maasa^e was taken 

in ordei;^ to IbtUf^ occa¬ 
sions, from seizing^ aeo^ditig^ i]$a^% 

on the shipping in he^"|iorte. '’Sltiil o»|t<5age 
must therefore bfe Ceporded a$'oiie 6f^^4hose 
acts of wanton wilfdlness in whifch Biiotilpafite 
indulged his pasj|ion, at thei eljieme 
honour, and, if d^ly updeestoodj of his real 
interest. . 1 ^ ^ 

The detertffoit eiiphlib^t ufIKjCfending and 
defenceless, was a hreacjk'of those Oonr^sfes 
vvhuh ought to bo sacred, as ipitigating the 
horrors of wai’. The orettpation of Ilanovei 
>\as made in violation of the Germanic Consti¬ 
tution. rills patrimony of our kings had in 
toiiner wars been admitted to the henetir ot 
neutrality; a reasonable distinction being taken 
1 h iwixt the Elector ol Habo\er, as one ol the 
grand {eudatoiies of the Empire, and the same 
poison in his character of King ol Great Bri¬ 
tain; in wliifli latter capacity’bnly he was at 
war with France. But Buonapaite was not 
disposed to recognize these metaphysical dis- 
iiiii tious; 1101 weie any ol the powers ol (701- 
inany in a (ondition to incur his displeasuie, 
by tis^eitiug the constitution and immunities 
of the empire. Austria had paid too deep a 
pr ice tor hOi^^former attempts to withstand the 
powei ol FianCc, to permit luu to exti'nd fun 




opposition bey Olid feefefe remonstrance; and 
Prussia bad too Jjon^jD^Vsued ^ temporizing 
and^ trurf-'klin^ line ol^.politics, to allow her to 
breat short wilj^ P^apoWoV by endeavounnjj 
to merit the b^r in^onarch once claimed,— 

of Protector of the JVortb of Germany, 

Eiiery tiling in Germa^ty being thus favour¬ 
able ha die vievv'%<tf FraBee, Mortier, who bad 
asfebroled an arm^tin ljtolland,and on 
tno fropuirs of Gerbiany^’ino^ed forward on 
Haiiol^r.' A oonri^OrabJe force was collected 
for resistance, unSerdns Hoy^l Highness the 
Duke4>f Cambridge, and General Waluioden. 
It soon appeared, however, that, left to their 
ov\n resources, and absolutely unsupported 
either by England or the forces of the Einpire, 
the Electorate was incapable of resi^taiKc, 
and that any attempt at an iucffcttual dcicrK c 
would only serve to aggravate the disiits^cs <»! 
the country, by subjecting the inliaLitaufs to 
the c\tremities ot war. In compassion, (hcic- 
fore, to tlie Hanoverians, tlie Duke ol Cam- 
biid{»c\\as induced to leave the he]e(htar\ do¬ 
minions of his lather’s hoiisi‘, and (ii ncr.il 
Wahnoden liad die U40rtilication to lind linn- 
scJl obliged to enter into a coaveiition, [)\ 
which the capital of the Electoiale, and all it^ 
strong-holds, were to bo delivered up to tlic 
iM’eruh, and the llanoieiiau army were to u*- 
tire hcliind the S^llie, on < ondition not to slivc 
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d{;ainbt France andjher allies till previously 
exchanged. 

The British governiu^fat hayiqg refused to 
ratify this conventioj? ^ SpUjpgen, as it was 
tei med, the Hanovenaa^r^ny were sitjrnwioned ^ 
to surrender as priso^efsof war;^liand tetruisut. 
which, upon the detepnined resistance of Wal- 
moden, were only thu§ farsofiteoed, thtrti these 
tried and faithful troops were t<r he diftfeanddil; 
and delner up their arms, auille^, horses, 
and military stores. in a letter to thfel^ir^st 
(jon'.iil, Mortier declares tliat he granted these 
mitigated terms fiom lespodt to the misfor- 
tunc'» of a biavc enemy, and mention^, in a 
lone of creditahle feeling, the distiess of Ge- 
noial Walmoden, and the de^^pair of the fine 
legimiiil of Hanoverian guards, vvlven dis¬ 
mounting from their horses to suireiidei them 
up 10 tl)(‘ 1 ieu(h. 

At tlie same time that they of copied llano 
V11, the I I em li (ailed not to make a fui ther use 
o( then invasion ol (h'lman^, hy laving fon ed 
loans on tire llaiisealn towns, and othei en- 
(1 oaf liinents. 

Tfie Ihince Royal of OenmaiL was the oiil^ 
^nveieign who showed an honourable sense ol 
these outiagfs, hj assembling in Holstein an 
fumv of tlmty thousand men, Imt, being iin- 
suppoited hy any other power, he was soon 
glad to lay aside the attitude wliu li he had as 
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scirned Austria a6cept^<i, as current payment, 
the declaration pF l^^ince, that by her oc( u- 
pation of Hanover Snd> 4 id not intend any act 
of cotMfoe^t^ Citation pf tfnitory, hut 

merely proposed retain ttie Ele^orate as a 
pledge^forthe isle of Malta, which the English, 
con^wary, as was aUe^^,^ tO th^ fiiith nf trea- 
tie^^ refused to'surre^l^pr^^ Prussia, naturally 
<^ia^S|ied at seeing tiie a^res^ions ot France 
ex|^n4 to the ijaigh|>owrhood of her own tern- 
tjarflfii, Was nevef|helcss obliged to rest con¬ 
tented with the same excuse. 

The French ruler did not confine himself to 
the occupation of Hanover. Tareritnm, and 
other seaports of the King of Naples’s domi¬ 
nions, ^^ere seized upon, under the same pie- 
te\t of then being a pledge for the icstoratioii 
of Malta In fact, by thus quarteimg bis 
troops upon iieutial terntonos, by whom he 
took (are that they should be paid and clothed, 
Ntipolcon made tlie nar support itself, and 
spared 1 ram e tlic burthen of maintaining a 
giCMt propoition of Ins immense aim> , while 
laige cvdctions, not onl^ on the comimicial 
towns, but on Spain, IVntugal, and Naples,and 
other neutial countries, in the name of loans, 
Idled his treasury, and enabled bun to (airy on 
the expensive plans winch lie meditated. 

Any one of the separate inanceuvres wlm h 
we have mentioned wonld, before tins event* 
lul wai, have been considcied as asulfuient 
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for a |on^ cam|)iaig|2* ^ul tbe whole 
united* was J'egajfdr^ % Blfionaparte only as 
side*blo\vs, affecting BAJ^ifida^etly tliroligh 
the oofjupation of h^r domi- 

nio^Sf the fembarraSsmi^nt to lilfet: com- 

raeroe, and the de'»t«:acUoJ^ of sodh i^e|ien- 
dence as had to the^contin^fitftl 

powers. H is greai dfii game remajn* 

ed to be playod—that schime 
which he had so stiongly pledged 
his angry dialogue 'iMth Lord ‘WhittvOftb. 
Here, jieihaps, if ever in lus life, Buonaparte, 
from consuleiations of prudence, suffered the 
period to elapse whuh would have affoided 
the best cliance foi exec ution of Ins \entuiou'* 
piojei t 

If must he in the nieiiio>y ol inosl vvliou 
1 ollc(,i the ptiiod, lluif the Kingthun of (luat 
Biitfiln was stldom less pioMih d agaiU"! in\ t~ 
Sion th 111 af tin < oiimiciueint iii ol tlu^ si i oud 
wai, lud flut ail embnkatiou fiom ilu jams 
of llollitui, li iiuiiitikcn lustanlly af((.t tiu 
wai hid ])i()k(n oii(, iiiiglit li.ne tsiriped our 
blofkading sqiiadioiis, and lia\e.if least shown 
what a I leridiaimy cnuld lia\e done on Hii- 
tish giound, at a moment when the alaim was 
geuoial, and tlie conntiy in an uiipiepared 
state Blit It IS piobable that Biionapaite hnu- 
sell v^as as niiii li nnpiovnled as England foi 
the sudden bieach of tin* ti(*ity of Amiens— 
an (w eut biought about more b^ tlie influence 
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of passion than of policy; so that its ronsc*- 
qiiences were as une:;itpected in his calculations 
as in tliose of Great Britain. Besides, he had 
not diminished <o himself the dangers of the 
undertaking, hy w^ich he must have staked 
his military renown, his power, which he held 
chiefly as the consequence of his reputation, 
perhaps his life, upon a desperate game, which, 
though*he had already twice contemplated it, 
he had not yet found hardihood enough se¬ 
riously to enter upon. 

He now, howev(‘r, at length bent himself, 
w'ith the whole strength of his mind, and the 
whole foKcofliU einpiie, to prepaie for this 
Ilual and decisive undertaking. The gun¬ 
boats in the Bay of Gibraltar, where calms are 
Iretpient, had soiiietnnes in the course' of the 
loi’inci A^a^ been able to do considerable da- 
ina;;e to the laigbsh \essels ol war, when 
lliey < oiild not loe tlicn sails Such binall 
ciafl, theielore, were supposed the proper 
loice (or coAeiing tiie intended descent. They 
weie bmh in ddfeient liaiboiirs, and hi on ylit 
together eiawling along the French shore, 
and keeping under the protection of the bat¬ 
teries, which were now established ou every 
cape, almost as if the sea-coast of the Channel 
on the French side had been the lines of a 
besieged city, no one point of which could 
with prudence he left undefended by cannon. 
Boulogne was pitched upon as the centre port, 
\ OL. \. 
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Irom which the expedition was to sail. By in¬ 
credible exertions, Buonaparte had rendered 
its harbour and roads capable of containinjj 
two thousand vessels of Various descriptions. 
The smaller seaports of^ Vimereux, Ainble- 
teiise, and Etaples, Dieppe, Havre, St-Valery, 
Caen, Gravelines, and Dunkirk, were likewise 
filled with shipping. Flushing and Osteiid 
were occupied by a separate flotilla. ' Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort, were each the station 
of as strong a naval squadron as France had 
still the means to send to sea. 

A land army was assembled of the most for¬ 
midable description, whether we regard the 
liigh military character of the troops, the extent 
and perfection of their appointments, or their 
numerical strength. The coast, from the 
mouth of the Seine to the Texel, was covered 
with forces; and Soult, Ney, Davoust, and 
Victor, names that were then the pride and 
the dj ead of war, were appointed to command 
the Army of England (for that menacing title 
was once more assumed), and execute those 
manoeuvres, planned and superintended by 
Buonaparte, the issue of widely was to be the 
blotting out of Britain from the rank of inde¬ 
pendent nations. 

Far from being alarmed at this formidahh.^ 
demonstration of force, England prepared for 
her resistance with an energy becoming her 
ancient rank in Europe, and far surpassing tn 
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Its cffoits any extent <ft militai^y preparation 
Leforc lizard of in her history. To nearly one 
hundred tboUsand troops of the line, Vere 
added ei^^ity thousand and upwards of militia, 
whit hr scarce yielded to the regulars in point 
ol discipline. The volunteer forc-e, hy which 
p\ ery citizen was permitted and invited to add 
his efforts to the defence of the country, was 
fall^^more ninnerous than during the last war, 
was better oflipercd also, and rendered every 
way more effective. It was computed to 
amount to three hundred and fifty thousand 
men, wdio, if we regard the slioiine^s of the 
time and the nature of the service, had attained 
consideiahle practice in the use and inanage- 
inent of their ann>. Other (lasses of men 
were embodied, and destined to act as pio¬ 
neers, driveis ol waggons, and in the like ser- 
vnes. On a sudden, the land seemed ('on- 
verted to an immense camp, tlie whole nation 
into soldiers, and the good old King himself 
into -a general-iii-chiel. Ail peaceful consi- 
deiatioiis a])peared for a time to be tliroun 
aside; and the voice, calling the nation to de¬ 
fend their dearest rights^ sounded not only in 
Pailiamcnt, and in meetings convoked to se¬ 
cond the measures of delence, Jmt was heard 
111 the places of public amusement, and min¬ 
gled even with the voice of devotion—not un- 
becoiuiiigly surely, since to defend our country 
is to defend our religion. 
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Bec^cons were erqct^ in conspictWiis points, 
('orrespondin(r M'ith ea$h otlier, aJJ aitiund laud 
all through the inland; and luoitiing and even¬ 
ing, one might have said, ^very eye was turned 
towards them to watch for the fatal and mo¬ 
mentous signal. Partial alarms ^\ere given in 
dilferent places, from die mistakes to whith 
such arrangements must necessarily be |iaMe; 
and the ready spirit which animated eVWy 
species of troops where such ^signals cane4 to 
arms, was of the most satisfactory description, 
and afforded the most perfect assurance, that 
the heart of every man W'as in the cause of his 
c oiintry. 

Amidst hei prej)aiations by land, England 
dul not iK'glec t or relax her preeaul ions on the 
element she tails hei own. She (o\ered the 
ocean with five hundred and seventy ships of 
war of various desc'riptions. Divisions of hei 
fleet blo( ked up every French fiort in the 
Channel, and the aiinv destined to invade our 
shores might see the British flag flying in every 
direction on the horizon, waiting for their is¬ 
suing from the harbour, as birds of prey may 
be seen floating iu the air above the animal 
which they design to pounce upon. Some¬ 
times tbn Bi'itish frigates and sloops of war 
stood in, and cannqpaded or threw shells into 
Ilavfe, Dieppe, GranviUe, and Boulogne itself. 
Sometimes the seamen and marines landed, cut 
out vessels, destroyed sigt^^^iosts, and dis- 
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mantled batteries. Sti‘ch evtints were trifling, 
and It was to be regretted that they cost the 
lives of gallant men; lii^t although they pix)- 
duced no direct results of consequent e, yet 
they bad their use ip encouraging the spirits 
of our sailors, and damping the confidence of 
the enemy, who must at length ha\e looked 
forwai’d with more dcHibt than hope to tlie 
itivasitA of the Euglish coast, when the utmost 
vigilance could not prevent their experiencing 
insults upon their own. 

During this period of menaced attack and 
arranged defence, Buonaparte visited Bon- 
logncj and sceniOd active 111 prejianng liis sol¬ 
diers the grand effort, lie 1 e\ lev^ ed them 
in an unusual manner, teac lung tbcmi to c*\e- 
ciite several manoouvrch by night; and e\peii- 
ments were also made upon the best mode of 
airanging the soldiers in the flat-bottomed 
boats, and of embaiking .nid diseiuh.iiking 
them with celerity. Omens were lesoited to 
for keeping up the enthusiasm \>hich the pre¬ 
sence of the First Consul naturally mspiied 
A Rom^h battle-axe was said to be found when 
they removed the earth to pitch Buonaparte’s 
tent or baPrack; and medals of William the 
Conq«eror 5 ^ere produced, as bavmg been dug 
up upon the lame ho^ioiired spot. These were 
pleasant bodings, yet perhe^s did not aitoge- 
tber, in the mmds of ibe soldiers, counter¬ 
balance the so||^ of insecurity impressed on 
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tliem Ly the prospect Of being packed togethei 
m these miserable chaloupes, ajad exposed to 
the fire of an enemy so superior at sea, that 
during the Chief Consul’s review of the fortifi- 
aitious, their fiigates stQiod in shore w'ith com¬ 
posure, and fired at him and his suite as at a 
mark. The men who had braved the perils of 
the Alps and of the Egyptian deserts might 
yet he allowed to feel alarm at a spfecies of 
danger which seemed so inevitable, and which 
they had no adequate means of repelling by 
force of arms. 

A circuinstanr;&^^*l|fiich seemed to render the 
expedition m a great measure hopeless, was 
the ease with which the English could maintain 
a ( onsianl watch upon their operations w ithin 
ihe poit of Boulogne. The least appearance 
of stir oi pieparation, to embaik troops, or get 
read^ ioi sea, was promptly s(‘ut by signal to 
the Englidi coast, and the nunicrous British 
crui/ers were instantly on the alert to attend 
their motions. ^Nelson liad, in fat t, during the 
last war, declared the sailing of a hostile arma¬ 
ment from Boulogne to he a most forJomunder¬ 
taking, on account of cross tides and other dis¬ 
advantages, together with the ceftaiuty of the 
flotilla being lost if thore were least wind 
we^jt*north-west. «As for mwin^,» he adds, 

« jjiat is impossible.—It is perfectly right to he 
♦prepared for a mad government,» c ontinued 
tins iucontestible judge of i^toitime possibili- 
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tics; «but with the active force which has 
been p,iven me, I may pronounce it almost ini- 
pnacticable*« 

Buonaparte himself .continued to the last to 
affirm that he was serious in his attempts to 
invade Great Britain, ^and that the scheme \mis 
very practicable* He did not, however, latter¬ 
ly, talk of forcing his way by means of armed 
sm^ll ^fcraft |mdv gun-boats, while the naval 
fo»ce<i on each side were in tlieir present de¬ 
gree of comparative strength, the allowed ri-,k 
of miscarriage being as ten to one to tliat oi 
success;—tliis bravade, which he Jiad utlort'd 
to Lord Whitwoith, involved too niiuli un¬ 
certainty to be really acted upon. At time-., 
long after, be talked slightingly to his attend¬ 
ants of the causes which pre^entcd his accom¬ 
plishing his project of invasion;^ but when 
speaking seriously and in detail, he show.^ 
plainly that his sole hope of elfecting the in¬ 
vasion was, by assembling stub a fleet as 
should give him thek.iemporarj cominanil ol 
the Channel. This fleet was to consist ul fitt> 
vessels, which, dispatched from the various 
ports of France and Spain, were to rendezvous 
at Martinico, and, returning from thence to 
the Bi^itish Channel, protect the flotilla, upon 
which were to embark one lumdred and fifty 

‘ Si (Jp /('^prsfl^rahycifnensnayaiem mi>. obstucle a unoii 
(‘nlreptise de BoulogjK;, que pourrait diro rAii|»lete»re an 
joiird’lnii''—L\s C^lH^ torae II. 3ine paitie, j). 33'i 
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thousand men.’ Napqleon was disappointed 
in his combinations respecting' the .shipping; 
tor, as it happened, Lord Cornwallis lay before 
Brest; Pellew observed tbe harbours of Spain; 
Nelson watched Toulon and Gertoa; and it 
would have been necessary for th^ French and 
Spanisli navy to 6ght their way through these 
impediments, in order to form a union at Mar- 
iinico. ; 

' J.‘V 

^ S' 

It is ^vonderful to observe how incapable 
the best understandings become of forming a 
rational judgment, where th^ir vanity and 
self-interest are concerned, in slurring over 
the total failure of a favourite scheme. While 
talking of the miscarriage of this plan of inva¬ 
sion, Napoleon gravely exclaimed to LasC'ases, 
« And yet the obstacles which made me fail 
were not of human origin—they w^ere the 
work of the elements Jn the south, the sea 
undid my plans; in the north, it was the con¬ 
flagration of Moscow, the snows and ice that 
destroyed me. Thus, water, air, 6re, all na¬ 
ture in short, have been the enemies of a 
universal regeneration, commanded by Nature 
herself. The problems of Providence are in¬ 
scrutable. 

Independent of the presumptuousness of 
expressions, by which an individual being, of 


Menioires emits a Saint-Helenc sous la diettV do riun- 


j)ereur, tome II. p. 227 . 

^ Lds Cases, tome 1. partie 2 de 
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the first-rate talents doubtless, bnt yet born of 
a woman, seepis to, raise himself above the rest 
of his species/'and deem himself unconquer¬ 
able save by elemental resistance, the inac- 
curacy^^bf the reasoning is worth remarking. 
Was it the s^ which'^revented his.crossing to 
Ehgland, or was it the English ships and sail¬ 
ors? He nnght as well have affirmed that the 
hill of Mo'uift St John, and the wood of Soig- 
niesi and not the army of Wellington, were 
the obstacles which prevented him from 
marching to Brussels. 

Before quitting the subject, we may notice, 
that Buonaparte seems not to have entertained 
the lest doubts of success, could he have suc¬ 
ceeded in disembarking^ his army. A single 
general action was to decide the fate of Eng¬ 
land. Five days were to bring Napoleon to 
Tiondon, where he was to perforin the part of 
William the Third ; hut with more generosity 
and disinterestedness. He was to call a meet¬ 
ing of the inll^bitants, restore them what he 
calls their rights, and destroy the oligarchical 
faction. A few mon’lhs would not, according 
to his account, have elapsed, ere die two na¬ 
tions, late such deterntined enemies, would 
have been identified by their principles, their 
maxims, their interests. The full explanation 
of this gibberish (for it can be lernied no bet¬ 
ter, even proceeding from the lips of Napo¬ 
leon) is to bg^ound elsewhere, when he 
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spoke a lanjjpajje more genuine than that ol 
tlie Monitettr ancj jhc hulletins, « England,*) 
he said, <t must have endedj by becoming an 
appendfige to the France of my system. Na- 
nire has made it one of ouf islands/^^^^ell as 
Oleron and'€|orsica.»‘ ' ’ " 

It is impossible not to pursue the train of 
reilexions which Buonaparte conti||Ued to puni 
forth to the companion of hisexile, bn the rock 
of Saint Helena. When Englahd was con¬ 
quered, and identified with France in maxims 
and principles, according to one form of ex¬ 
pression, or rendered an appendage and de¬ 
pendency, according to another phrase, the 
reader may suppose th^t Buonaparte would 
have eonsi<lered liis mission as acoompli&hcd 
Alas! it was iiotinueli more than connnenced. 
« J would have departed from tlience (from 
subjugated Britain) lo cany the work of Eu¬ 
ropean regeneration (that is, the extension ol 
his own arbitrary authority) from south to 
north, under the Jie[)uhhcan colours, for I was 
then Chief Consul, in tlie same manner whuh 
I was more lately on the point of achieving if 
under the monarehical forms.))' When vs(' 
find sudi ideas retaining hold of Napoleon’s 
iiiiag I nation, and arising to his tongue after his 
inctrievable fall, it is impossible to avoid e\- 


L IS tome II partip 3me, p. 335 
' Ihidcm, tome II paitip ?(1p, p aaf} 
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claiming, Did ambition eveli’ conceive^so wild 
a dreamjj and had S(^ jvJ|p a vision eJer a ter- 
inihatio#so di^strous and humiliating! 

It ^aj^pected'that something should 

be chances which Britain 

would £ave»li|a o? ^fending herself success¬ 
fully against tlie Jiriny of invaders. We are 
willing to a|knowledge that the risk must have 
been dreadfill; and that Budnaparte, with his 
genius and hi^ army, musthave inflicted severe 
calamities upon a'country which had so Jong 
enjoyed the blessings of peace. But the peo¬ 
ple were unanidious in their purpose of de¬ 
fence, and their forces colnposcd of materials 
to which Buonaparte did more justice when 
he caihe to be better acquainted with tlieiii. 
Of the three British nations, the English have 
since show n themselves possessed of the same 
steady valour which won the fiekE of Cressy 
and Azincourt, Blenheim and Minden—the 


Irish have not lost tlic fiery enthusiasm which 
has distinguished tliem in all the countries of 
Europe—nor have the Scots degenerated from 
the stubborn courage witli which their ances¬ 
tors for two thousand years maintained their 
independence against a superior enemy. Even 
if London had been lost, we would not, under 


so great a calamity, have despaired of the free¬ 
dom of the country; for the war would in all 
[)rohability have assumed that popular aud 
tiational character which sooner or later weuis 
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out an invading army. Neither does the con¬ 
fidence with which Buoqaparte afftrms the 
conviction of his winning the first battle^ Ap¬ 
pear so certainly well-founded. ThaS|^a|; least, 
we know, that the resoliitioTi of^dX*ountry 
was fully bent up to the hazard; those who 
remember the period will bear us witness, 
that the desire tliat tlie French would make 
the attempt was a general feeling through all 
classes, because they had every reason to hope 
that the issue might be such as for ever to 
silence the threat of in\asion. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Disaffection begems lo aii^e against ISapolpon among tlic 
bobbery—Purpose of setting up jVIoreau agauuf iiini 
—Cliaiacter of Moreau—Causes of bi^ Fstnngpmeni 
(rom Buonaparte—Puhegru—^Tiu Duke dlIngljKn 
—Cporgc Cadoudtl, Puhegru, and other Koyahsi!,, 
landed in Iranee —^Desperate Liiterpiise ot G< orge 
—Defeated — 4rrcst of Moreau—of Puhtgru—ami 
G( 01 ge —Captain Wright — Duke d Liighien seized nt 
Stiasburg—hurried to Pins—traiisitned to Viorenne^ 

— Tried fry a Military Commission—Condemned—n d 
Executed—Urii\ei'sal Honor oi Iniiee and Europe — 
Buonijiaite s Vindu ilion of his Condmt —His Defence 
considcied—Puhegiu found d« id in hiii Pii'»on— 
Attempt to explain his Death by elniging him with 
Suicide—Captain Wnght found with liisThroit i iit 

— A Simtlai attempt m ulc —Geoigc and olhei ( on^jn 
ritors Tried—Condemned—and Executed —Boyahsts 
silene ed —Moreau sent into I xile 


While Buonaparte was meditating tlie lege- 
iieration of Europe, by means of conqueiing 
lust Biitain, and tlien tlic Northern Powers, a 
course of opposition to bis goveinment, and 
(lisallectjon to liis peison, was beginning to 
iiise e\ en among the soldier®fccmselvi‘S The 
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acquibitiou of the ConsoiBte for life was na¬ 
turally considered as a death-Wow to the Re¬ 
public; and to that name many of th#jpriniS|)al 
officers of the army, ^vho|)ad them- 

selvep to promotion Mf l^dvolu- 

tion, still held a grateftil The 

dissatisfaction of these ni1lit%y men was the 
more natural,’ as some of them plight in 
Thionapartc nothing ^ore tl|pn a succ^sful 
adventurer, who liad^iaed himself high above 
tlie heads of h^ jpomrades^ and now exacted 
tlu'ir homage. As soldiers, they ^mddy passed 
(Voin murmurs to threats; and at a festive 
meeting, which wpf prolon^d Beyond li¬ 
mits of sobriety, a coB^^pjijof hussars proposed 
liimscll' as the Brutus to. remove this new 
(ursar. Being expert at the u$e of the pistol, 
he undertook to hit his mark at fifty yards dis¬ 
tance, dining one of tliose reviews which were 
pcrpetiitdly taking pl||€e in presence of the 
First Consul. The affair became known to the 
police, but was hushed up a** much as possible 
by tlie address, of Fouche, who saw thal Buo- 
iiaparte might be prejudiced by 4htl Bare act of 
luaking public that such a thingthad been agit¬ 
ated, liowcvcr unthinkingly. 

The discontent spread wide, and was se¬ 
cretly augmented by the agents of the house 
of Bourbon; and, besides the constifutional 
opposition, whose voice was at times heard in 
die 1 cgislativc^^Ubdy and the Tribunate, there 
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existed malcoutents without doors, composed 
of two parties, one of whom considered 15uo- 
naparte as the enemy of public liberty, whilst 
the other regarded him as the sole obstacle to 
the restoration of the hourbons; and the most 
eager partisans of both began to meditate on 
the practicability of removing him by any 
means, the most violent and the most secret 
not excepted. Those among the Iiirious Ue- 
jiublieans, or enthusiastic Royalists, who en¬ 
tertained such sentiments, excused them doubt¬ 
less to their conscience, by Napoleon’s bavin" 
destroyed the libeities, and usurped the su¬ 
preme authority, of the country; thus ])alliatjng 
the complexion of a ciime which can never be 
vindicated. 

These zealots, however, bore no propoition 
to the great body of Fremhmen, who, dis¬ 
pleased with the usurpation of Ruonajiarte, 
and disposed to ox^erthrow it, if possible, held 
themselves yet obliged to refrain from all 
crooked and indirect practices against Ins life. 
Pioposing to destroy Ins power in the same 
way in which it had been built, (he first and 
most necessary task of the discontented party 
was to find some military chief, whose reputa¬ 
tion might bear to be balanced against that of 
Napoleon; and no one could claim such dis¬ 
tinction excepting Moreau. If his campaigns 
were inferior to those of his great rival in the 
lightning-like brilliancy and celerity of then 
VOL. V. 5 
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operation*;, and in the boldnes? of combina¬ 
tion on which they were founded, they were 
executed at smaller loss to his troops, and were 
less calculated to expose him to disastrous ('on- 
sequences if they chajpeed to miscarry. Mo¬ 
reau was no less celebrated for his retreat 
throii(»h the defiles of the Black Forest, in 1796, 
than for the splendid and decisive victory of 
llohenliiiden. 

Moreau’s natural temper was mild, {gentle, 
and accessible to persuasion—a man of {jreat 
abilities certainly, but scarcely displacing the 
bold and decisive character which he ought to 
possess, who, in such times as we write of, 
aspii cs to pl.ice himself at the head of a factio n 
111 the slate. Indeed, it rather would seem 
that he >^as forced into that situation of emi¬ 
nence by the influence of general opinion, 
joined to concurring elrcnmstanee*^, than that 
be deliberately aspired to place liimself there 
He was the son of a lawyer of Bretagne, and 
in evciy respect a man who had risen by the 
Revolution, lie was not, therefore, naturally 
inclined towards the Bourbons; yet when 
Piehegru’s communications with the exiled 
Fatnily, ih 1795, became known to him by the 
con espondcnce which he intercepted, Moreau 
kept the secret until some months after, when 
l*icliegru had, with the rest of his party, fallen 
under the Revolution of 18th Fructidor, which 
installed the Directory of Barras, Rewhel, and 
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La Reveillc*re. After this period, Moreau s 
inarria[;e, with a lady who entertained sen¬ 
timent favourable to the Bourbons, seems to 
have (»one some length in deciding Ins own 
political opiiiions. 

Moreau had lent Buonaparte his sword and 
countenance on i8th Bruinaire; but he was 
soon dissatisfied wnth the engrossing ambition 
of the new ruler of France, and they became 
gradually estranged from each other. This 
was not the fault of Buonaparte, who, natu¬ 
rally desirous of attaching to himself so great 
a general, showed him considerable attentjon, 
.ind complained that it was rcccned with cold¬ 
ness. On one occasion, a most splendid pan 
of pistols had been sent to the First (ilonsiil 
rt The^ arii\e in a happy tune,w he said, and 
presented them to Moreau, who at that instant 
entered his presenee-chamher. Moreau ri-- 
(ei\(‘d the ei\ilily as one which he woidd 
willingly ha> e dispensed with. He made no 
other acknovvh‘dginent than a cold bow, and 
instantly left the levee. 

Upon the institution of the Legion of Ho¬ 
nour, one of the (Jrand Crosses was offered to 
him. « The fuol!» said Moreau, « does he 
not know that 1 have belonged to the lanks of 
honour for these twelve years ?» Anoihei 
pleasantry on lids topic, upon which Bnona- 
paite was very s^msithe, was a company of 
olfieeis, who dined together with Moreau, 
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\otin[5 a saucepan of honour to the general’s 
cook, on account of Ins meiits m diessing 
some pai ticular dish. Thus, living estranged 
froiuliuonapai te, Moreau came to be gradually 
regarded as the head of the disaffected paity 
m Fiau( e, and the eyes of all those who dis¬ 
liked rsapoleou or his government, were fixed 
upon him, as the only individual whose in¬ 
fluence might he capable of balancing that of 
the C hief Consul. 

Meantime the peace of Amiens being broken, 
the Biitish government, with natural policy, 
(-.olved once more to avail themselves of the 
stati ol piihlu leeling m France, and engage 
tlie jiai tisails ol loyally in a fresh attack upon 
the Consiilai govoiiiinent. They were pro- 
btil)l\ in some degree deceived concerning the 
^iiength ol that party, whidihad been much 
i( diiced undn Buonapaite’s management, and 
li ifl listened loo implicitly to tlie pioimses and 
pi np'c ts ol agents, who, themselves sanguine 
hoN ond what was warranted, exaggerated ev en 
then own hopes m commuiiKating them to 
tin Biitish mmistcis. It seems to have been 
a( knowledged, that little success was to be 
hoped foi, unless Moreau could he brought 
to )oiu the conspiracy. This, however, was 
csiicined possible, and notwithstanding the 
disagi cement, personal as well as political, 
winch liad subsisted betwixt him and Ihcbe¬ 
gin, the latter ‘'Oems to have undertake i t > 
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berome the niodium of communication betwixt 
Moreau and the Royalists. Escaped fioni the 
ilesciTs of Cayenne, to which he had been exil¬ 
ed, Picheyru had for some time found refuge 
and support in London, and there openly pro¬ 
fessed his principles as a Royalist, upon which 
he had for a long time acted in secret. 

A scheme was in agitation for raising the 
Royalists in the west, where the Duke de 
Rerri was to make a descent on llie coast of 
Pit ardy, to favour the insurrection. The Duke 
d’Enghien, grandson of the Ihincc of (ioude^ 
fixed his residence under the protection ol the 
Margrave of Baden, at the thatiMii ol Imiimi- 
heiiii, with the purpose, douoiless, of iieing 
ready to put himself at the head ol the Ro\a]- 
istsin the castof Fraucc, or, ifoci aslou ^lioiilcl 
offer, in Paris itself. Tliis piiiu c ol (he house 
ol Bourhon, the destined iulieritor of the naiuc 
of the great Conde, was in the llowiTol yiuili, 
Jiandsouie, hrave, and high-minded. ll(‘ liad 
been disiiiiguislied lorliis courage in fhe(*uii- 
granl ariijj, whii h his graiidlather tonniund- 
ed. lie gained by his \alour liie hattle of 
Bortsheiiii; and when Jiis army, to whom tlu' 
French Repuhlitans showed no quarter, de¬ 
sired to execute reprisals ou their juisoneis, 
he threw himscll among them to prevent tJif'ii 
violence. fcThesc' men,» he said, « are f’reiu h- 
men—they are unfortunate—I plat ethem un¬ 
der the guarthdU'iliip of your liouour and 
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jour hiiiiianity.» Sucli was flip princplj joiifli, 
whose name must now be written in bloody 
characters in tliis part of Napoleon’s hi^torj. 

Wliilst the TrencJi princes expected on tbe 
frontier the effect of commotions in tlie in¬ 
terior of France, Pjche;jru, Georjje Cadoiidal, 
,ukI about thirty other Iloyalists of the most 
determined (haiacttr, were secretly laiuh^d 
111 Fram (\ made their \^ay to the metropolis, 
and contrived to lind hirkinj»-pla(’es invisible 
to the all-seoin{]j j)olice. I’herc can Jjc no 
leason to doidjt that a part of those aj’ents, 
and (h'oi;;<‘ in particular, saw the greatest 
obstar le ol tl'v ii enterprise in tJic existence 
ol Ihionapai and were resolved to ('oni- 
nu*n((‘ by his assassination. Fichegrii, who 
wa*. (onsiantly in C(.mi])any witli (ieorge, 
cannot wcdl be sup[)osed ignorant ol this pur¬ 
pose*, although Jcettei beiiltinj; fli(‘ lieice ciiief 
ol a band ol Choiian^ than thf* Canujneror of 
liolland. 

In the mean time, l•iehegrn eff(‘eted the de¬ 
fin'd comnnmic ation with Mojc'an, then, as we 
hii\ e said, considered as the c hief of the diseon* 
tei;ted military men. and the declared enemy 
ol Bnona[)arte. They met at least twiee; and 
it is( 01 tain that on one of these occasions Piihe- 
gru (arm'd with him (icorge Cadoudal, at 
w hos(‘ [)ci son and plans Moreau c'Sjn csscd iior- 
ror, and dcsirc'd that Pi(*lH'{pn wonld notajjain 
hiing th.'M irrational savage into his compaiu 
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1 lie (duse of his dislike w c must naturally sup¬ 
pose to have been the natiiie of the nieasines 
(leoige pioposcd, being the last to which a 
biave and loyal soldier like Moieau would ^Ml- 
hiigly have resorted to, but liuoiiaparte, \^heIl 
pietendmg to give an exact account of what 
p.isscd bi'tw ixt Moi eauandPic hcgi ii,i epi eseii ts 
the (onduct of the foiniei in a very difleient 
point of view Moieau, accoiding to tins at- 
count, informed Pidicgru, thatwlnlc tliel ii^t 
Consul lived, he had not the slightest inttu si 
in the aiiny, and that not even Ins own odt s- 
de-caiiip would follow him against INajmlt on, 
hut, wcic ^dpoleon leinovt d, Moieaii assnn d 
them, all e\es would he fixed on huns( II «done 
—that he would then become 1 list Consul 
—th.it Pithcgiu slioiiltl hesccond,.ind was pio 
tetding to make failhti anangeint nls, wInn 
Ceoige hiok(‘ in on tin n dtlihei.itiuns with 
fmy, act used the gcniitils of sthcnmig tlicii 
own gidiKhiu, not the lestoiation ol tin king, 
and dctlaitd that, to < luise hdwixt Uui and 
bhu (a pluase wliith tin Vendeans disiin- 
giushed the lit piiJiln .n.s),ht wonidassooii liav t 
lUum.ipailt as MoJt.ui at the head ol all iiis, 
and com hided by st.itmg his own pieunsjons 
to be lluid Consul at hast Act oicling to this 
attonnt, tbeufou, Aloieau was not slioi k( d 
at tilt atiot ii\ ol (jt oige s enteipii e, ol whnli 
he hiniscH b.td been tlie hist to .idinif tin n( - 
<i isitv, but onl^ disgusted at tin" shait v !ii< h 
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the Chonan chief assorted toliimself in the paj- 
lition of the spoil. But ^ve give no credit \^liat- 
ever to this story. Thoiigli nothing could liave 
been so important to the First (Consul at the 
time a> t) produce proof of Moreau’s direc t 
accession to the plot on his life, no such proof 
was e^er brought forward; and therefore the 
stafeiiiein, wo have little doubt, was. made up 
aftet wards,and( ontainswhaiBiionapartemiglit 
ihinkpi obable, and desire that others should be- 
litwc, not wbat tic knew from certain infoinia- 
tion, or was able to prove bvcredible testimony. 

Tbc poli( e AN.is speedily alarmed, and in ac¬ 
tion. rsolitc liad been received that a band ol 
lio\alisis bad miroduced thembch(‘s into the 
eapit.d, tbongb it was for some time veiy dif- 
Im oil Id aj'piehend them. (Jeoige, nn‘anwlnle, 
pro^ei iilcd bis att(‘mj)t against tin' (ihief tion- 
siil, and IS Ix'Iicvc'd at o’U' tunc to havt' insinua- 
t(d liiinsi'lf in tin* di''gnis(’of a menial into tbc 
TmU 'iu'>,*and even into baonaparte’s apart- 
incnl !)nt wilbont finding my opportunity to 
stjike tlie bloiv, 'whicliliis innonimon strength 
and dcspei<ile rc'soludon might otherwise 
lja\e reiid(*rcd di'Cisive. All lliehaii iers were 
c loscd, and a division ol IJnoaaparle’s guards 
in.nntann'fl the tIoH'sl watdi, to [n event any 
OIK- esi «ij>ing iroin tbc cit>. By degi cci, sulfi- 
cit‘utlight was obtained to enable the jjovem¬ 
inent to intds.t‘ a eomninnication to the [nibhc 
upon the evisteine and teiidemy of the ton- 
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spiracy, wliicli bocainc more especially neces¬ 
sary, when it was resolved to arrest Moreau 
liiiiisolf. This took place on the iStli Fe¬ 
bruary, 1804. He was seized without difficul¬ 
ty or resistance, while residing quietly at his 
( ountry-housc. On the day following, an or¬ 
der of the day, signed by Murat, then (Jover- 
nor of l^aris, announced the fuel to the citizens, 
with the additional information, thai Moreau 
was engaged in a conspiracy with Pn hegru, 
Heorge, and others, who were closely pursued 
by the police. 

The new s of IMoreau’s iinprisonincut pio- 
duced the deepest sensation i)i I’aiis; and the 
r(‘poiTs Avhith were circidated on the subject 
wer(‘ J)y no means I’avourable to nuoua])iUl(‘. 
Some disl)elie\cd the plot cntirch, while 
others, less seepll(al, eonsidereJ tin* Fhiet 
(]Ionsul as inakiug a pret(‘\t of tin* e.laiitisc 
attempt of Pi< begin and (h'Oige foi tl e pur¬ 
pose of saeiiluing Moreun, who was at ouee 
his rival in inllitai^ f*un<‘, and the d(‘( Kited 
opponent of liis jjov(*rnin('iU. It \>as CNt'o 
asserted that secrt'l agents of IJuoiiapaiTt* in 
London had iietui at live in eiKouragtng tin* 
attempts ol the original c^uspir<itors, lor the 
sake of iinplieatin{; a man whom the First Con¬ 
sul both luited and (eared. Ol this there wa^ 
no [U’oof; but these and other d<irk sn^pieions 
j>er\adedmen’s minds, and all ey‘s were turn 
ed with anxiety upon the i‘',sue of the hg-d 
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Investigations which were about to take place. 

Upon the lytJi February, the Croat Judge 
of Police, by a rej)ort which was coniinuiiK at- 
ed to the Senate, the Tjogislative IJody, and the 
"J^jibunate, denounced Ihchegm, (Toorgo, and 
others, as having returned to France from 
their exile, with the purpose o^ overthro^^illg 
the goverriiuent, and assassinating the Clue! 
("onsul, and implicated'Moreau as having hc*ld 
« oinninniratioii with them. When thei'Cjxu’t 
v\db read in the Tribunate, the brother ol Alo- 


reau arose, and, recalling the merits and 
sei\iees of his rehitivc, eom])lained ol the 
cruelty ol ealumniatiug him without proof, 
and demanded for him the pri\ilege of an 
open and public trial. 

« This is a line di^[)]av of sensibility,» said 


(mree, <me ol the Tuhnnes, in ridiuile of the 
sensation natuniUv jiroduced by this aliening 


UK ideiit. 


« It is ,i dis[)lay of indignation,» replied the 
Jirother ol Moreau, aiirl lelt the assembly. 

The public bodies, howcAor, did what was 
doubtless expet tr‘d of them, and tarried to tlie 
foot ol the (consular throne the mo^l exagjje- 
rat(‘d expressions yl their interest io lht‘ life 
<nul s.ilety ol him by whom it vxas ot'cujiied. 

Meanwhile the xig’dauce of the polit e, and 
flic extraoidinaiy means employed 1)\ them, 
aivoinpli^liefl the arrest o/almost all tin* jici- 
soiis Loucerued in t\ie plot. A lalse l.uf'*ic\ 
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\A lioni Picliegru had trusted to the highest de¬ 
gree, betrayed his confidence for a large bribe, 
and introduced the gendarmes into his apart¬ 
ment while he ’Was asleep. They first secured 
the arms which lay bevside him, and then his 
person, after a severe struggle. George Ca- 
doudul, perhaps a yet more important capture, 
fell into the hands of the police soon after, 
lie had been traced so closely, that at length 
he dared not enter a house, but sj)ent man^ 
hours of the day and night in driving about 
Paris in a cabriolet. On being arrested, he 
shot one of the gendarmes dead, mortally 
wounded another, and had nearly escaped 
from them all. The other conspirators, and 
those accused of couutentmcing their enter¬ 
prise, were arrested to the unmher of foity 
persons, who were of very different characters 
and condilitui; sonic followers or associates 
of George, and others belonging to i!ie an¬ 
cient nobility. Among the latter w (uc IVTcssi s 
Armand and Jtilcs Polignac, Charles de la lli- 
viere, and other l{ovalistj> of distinction. Chance 
had also tlirown into Buonaparte’s power 
a victim of another description. Chaplain 
Wright, the commander of a Bi'itish brig of 
war, had been engaged in pulling ashore on 
the coast of Morhilian, Picliegru and some of 
his companions. Shortly afterwards, his ves¬ 
sel was captured by a French vessel of supe¬ 
rior lorce. Under pretence that his evidem c 
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wa‘5 necessary to tlio conviction of tlie French 
conspirators, he A\as broii^jlit up to Paris, coin- 
mifted to the Temple, and treated willi a ri- 
j>oiir which became a prelude to the subsequent 
li’dj>edy. ' s 

Jt might have beeia ftipposed, that aniongso 
inanv prisoners, enough' of victims might 
hav e been selected to atone withthoir lives for 
the nisurrectiou wliich^jbcj were accused of 
mediiatiiig; nay, for attempt which was 
alleged to be designed against the person of 
tlie First (Consul, lilost unha|}j)ily for his fame, 
iNapoleon thought otherwii^e; and^ frorb^uses 
\vhi( lm\e shall hereafter endeavour to appre- 
(iate, sought to give a fuller scope to the grati- 
iic ation o( his revenge, than the list of his < ap- 
fives, though containing several men ol high 
rank, enalded him to acconiplish, 

We have obser ved, that tlie residence of tlie 
Duke d’Faigliicn upon tin French frontier was 
to a certain degree eonneeted with the eiiter- 
j)ris(‘ uii{l(‘rtaken by Plchegni, so far as con* 
ocnicd the proposed insiiiTectiou of the Uoya- 
lists in Palis. This we infer from tlic duke’s 
admission, that he resided at Etteithcim in the 
taliou ol having soon a part of import¬ 
ance* to play in France.‘ 'J'his was perfectly 

’ The ]) issdge alluded to is in the Duke ol T{o\i{;o’s 
(S.ixatiy’s) Viudiealioii ol Ins own Coiidutt. \l lJi< s.ime 
time, no tiates ol binli .in .idrinssioii .ue to Ik* ioiiiid in 
the interiogations, as punted ehuwlieic. It is also said, 
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Vindicated by bis situation and connexions, 
but that the duke participated in, or counte- 
nanced in the slightest degree, the meditated 
attempt on Buonaparte’s life, has never even 
been alleged, and is contrary to all the proof 
led in the case, and especially to the sentiments 
impressed upon him by his gmndfather, the 
Prince of Gonde.' He lived in great privacy, 

tliat when the duke (then at Ettenheim ) tirst hoard of ilio 
conspiraoy of Pichegru, he alleged that it must have hci ii 
only a pretended discovery. •» Had there boon such an 
intrigue in reality, » he said, « iny father and grandfather 
would have let me know soineihing of the matter, that I 
might provide for my safety.» It may be added, that if 
he had been really engaged in that conspiracy, it is jiro- 
bable that he would have retired from the viemity of the 
French territory on the scheme being discovered. 

* A remaikabie letter fiom the Prince of Conde' to the 
('omte d’Artois, dated a^lh January, i8oa, contains the 
following passage, which We translate literally:—« Tlie 
('hevalier de Roll will give you an account of what h.iN 
pa.s.scd here yesterday. A man of a very .simple and gcuiJc 
exterior arrived the night before, and having travelled, as 

he affirmed, on fool, from Paris to Calais, had an audicnci* 

■ 

of me about eleven in the forenoon, and distinctly offeicd 
to rid us of the Usurper by the shoi test method possible. I 
did not give him time to fini'th the details of his projet t, 
but rejected the proposal with horror, a.ssuring liiui that 
you, if present, would do the same. 1 told him, we .should 
alway.s be the enemies of him who had arrogated to him¬ 
self the power and the throne of our sovereign, until he 
should make restitution ; that we had combated the Usurp¬ 
er by open force, and would do so again if opportunity 
offered; but that w'e would never employ that species of 
means which only became the Jacobin party; and it that 
VOL. V. 
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and amused liiiTisolf principally with hiintin^j. 
A pension allowed him by Enj^land was liis 
only means of support. 

On the evening of the 14th March, a body 
of French soldiers and gendarmes, command¬ 
ed by Colonel Ordenner, acting under the 
direction of Caulaincourt, afterwards called 
Did^e of Vicenza, suddenly entered the terri¬ 
tory of Baden, a powder with whom Fiance was 
in profound peace, and surrounded t])e chateau 
in w hich tin? unfortunate prince residt'd. The 
descendant o( Conde sprung to his arms, hut 
was prevented from using them by OJie of bis 
attendants, who represented tlie force of the 
assailants as loo g!'(‘at to beresisf('d. The sol¬ 
diers rushed into the apartment, and, present¬ 
ing their j)istols, demanded to know which was 
the J )uk(' dduighien. « If you desire to arrest 
him,» said the duke, « youought tohavc hisde- 
scription in your warrant.)) — «Then we must 
seize; on yoiiall,)) replied theoflicerin command; 

fariioii i,lionkl meditate sucli a crime, assuredly we uould 
not be their accomplices.» Tlii.s discourse the jiriucc renew¬ 
ed to tlie secret a{i;ent in the presence of the CJievaiier dclloJl, 
as a coiitideiitial friend of the Comte d’Artoi^, and, finally, 
advised the man instantly to leave England, as, iu case of 
Ills being arrested, tbe prince would afford bmi po coun- 
teuaiiee or protection. The person to whom llic Prince 
of (joude addressed sentiments so wortby of bimsell and 
of b'is great aueestor. afterwards piovedto lie an agent of 
Bnoiiaparic, tJispalclicd fo soiaid the opinions of tin; 
princes of the bouse of Bourbon, and if possible To irii- 
pVicatc lliem in such a nefarious project as sliould 
CNcite public indignalion against llicin. 
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aiitl llio prince, with bis little household, was 
arrested and carried to a jnill at some distance 
I’l uin the house, w here he ^vas permitted to re¬ 
ceive some clothes and necessaries. hein{];now 
reco(»nized, he was transferred, with his ^at- 
tendants, to the citadel of Strasburp,, and pre¬ 
sently afterwards separated from the (jenlie- 
men of liis household, with the exception of 
his aide-de-camp, the Baron dc St Jaccpies. 
lie w as allowed to communicate witli no one. 
lie remained a close prisoner for three days; 
hut oil the iBtli, betwixt one and two in the 
morning, he was oliliged to lisc; and dress 
himself hastily, being niily informed that 
he was about to commence a journey, lie 
requested tlni attendance of his valet-dc-charn- 
bre; but was answered that it was unnecessa¬ 
ry, Tbc linen wbit b be was permitliHl to lake 
w ith biin amomit(‘d to tw o shirts only, so nice- 
Jy bad his w orldly wants hecn calculated and 
aseertr.ined. lie was transported with the ut¬ 
most spo('d and secrecy towards Paris, wbej c 
he arrived on the aolh, and, after Inning been 
eommitted fora few hours to the Temple, was 
transferred to the ancient Ootbie eastle of 
Vineennes, about four miles fj om tbc city, long 
used as a state prison, but whose ^valls never 
received a more iliiistrions ora more innocent 
victim. There be was permitted to take some 
repose; and, as if the favour bad only been 
granted for the purpose ol’ being withdrawn. 
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he was awaked at midnight, and called upon 
to sustain an interrogatory on which his lik* 
depended, and to which he replied with the 
utmost composure. On the ensuing night, 
at the same dead hour, he was brought be¬ 
fore the pretended court. The law enjoined 
that he should have had a defender appointed 
to plead his cause. But none such was allot¬ 
ted him.* 

'The inquisitors before whom he was hurried 
formed a military ( oininission of eight officers, 
lidvingGeneial llullinas their president. They 
were, as the proceedings express it, named by 
Buonaparte’s brotber-in-law, Murat, then go¬ 
vernor of Paris. Though necessarily exhaust¬ 
ed with fatigue ami want of rest, the Duke 
d'Engluen performed in tliis melancholy scene 
a part woithy of the last descendant of the 
great fa)nd(k lie avowed bis name and rank, 
and the share which be bad taken in the war 
against France, but denied all knowledge of 
Pichegru or of his conspiracy. The interro¬ 
gations ended by his demanding an audience 
of the Chief Consul. « My name,w he said, 
«my rank, my sentiments, and the peculiar 
distress of my situation, lead me to hope that 
my request will not be refused.)) 

The military commissioners paused and he¬ 
sitated—nay, though selected doubtless as fit¬ 
ted for the office, they were even affected by 
the whole behaMour, and especially by the in- 

* See Appendix, p. 427- 
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trepidity, of tbc unhappy prince, hut Savary, 
then chief of the police, stood behind the pre¬ 
sident’s chair, and controlled their sentiments 
of compassion. When they proposed to fur¬ 
ther the prisoner’s request of an audience of 
tlie First Consul, Savary cut the discussion 
short, by saying, that was inexpedient. At 
length they reported their opinion, that the 
Duke d’Engliien was guilty of having fought 
against the Iiepiiblic, intrigued wdth England, 
and maintained intelligence in Stiasbiirg, for 
the purpose of seizing flie place;—great j)art 
of which allegations, and especially the last, 
was in express contradiction to the only proof 
adduced, the admission, naniely, of the prison¬ 
er himself. The report Ijcing sent to Buona¬ 
parte, to know his farther pleasure, the court 
received for answ'cr their own letter, marked 
with the cmpliatic ^v^ords, « Condemned to 
dejxth. M ^a[)oleonwas obeyed by bis satraps 
with Persian devotion. The sentence was 
proriouiiccd, and the prisoner received it with 
the same intrepid gallantry which distinguish¬ 
ed him through the whole of the bloody scene. 
He requested the aid of a confessor. « Whiild 
you die like a monk? » is said to have been the 
insulting reply. The duke, without noticing 
the insult, knelt dow n for a minute, and seem¬ 
ed absorbed in profound devotion. 

« Let us go, » he j-aid, when he arose frojii 
his knees. All was in readiness for the exc- 
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cution; and, as if to stamp the trial as a mere 
mockery, the {jmve had been ^prepared ere tlie 
jiidjpiient of the court was pronounced.* Upon 
qnittiii(> tlie apartment iil'^vhich the pretended 
trial had taken place, the prince ws conduct¬ 
ed l)y torch-lifjht down a winding stair, which 
seemed to descend to the dungeons of the an¬ 
cient castle. 

« i\in 1 to be immured in an oubliette? » he 
said, naturally recollecting the use ^^huIlhad 
sometimes been made ol those tombs for the 
living.—« !Monseigneiir, » answered the 

soldier he adilrcssed, in a Noice interrupted by 
sobs, « lie tranquil on that subject. » Tbe 
stair led to a [)0'^tf*rii, whuli opened into the 
castle ditch, whcic, as \^e have already said, 
a giave was dug, beside which were drawn 
lip .1 [)aity of the gondai mcs d’ehte. It was 
neai si\ oVlo< k in tiio moining, and day had 
dawned, lint as there was a heavy mist on 
the ground, several torelies and lamps mixed 
their pale and ominous light with that afforded 

the heavens, — a circmnstance which seems 
to have given rise to the inai curate report, 
that a lantern was tied to the button of tbe vic- 


Savary lij', denied this. It not of much ronse- 
quoiK e. 1 he illegal an est —the precipitation of the ino( k 
trial—the di>,conforniity of the scntciKC fi om the proof— 
the Jiuriy ol tlie exeruticm—all prove that the unfoitunatc 
prince Wdb doomed to die long before he i\ds bioujjht 
before the mihtaiy commission. 
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tim, that his slayers might take the more cer¬ 
tain aim. Savary was again in attendance, and 
had taken his place upon a parapet which 
commanded tte place of execution. Tlie vic¬ 
tim was placed, the fatal word was given Ly 
the future Duke de Rovigo, the parly fired, 
and the prisoner fell. The body, dressed as 
it was, and without the slightest attention to 
the usual decencies of sepulture, was huddled 
into the grave with as little ceremony as com¬ 
mon robbers use towards the carcases of the 
murdered. 

Paris learned with astonishment and fear 
the singular deed wliic h had been perpetrated 
so near lier walls- P^o act had ever excited 
more universal horror, both in France and in 
foreign countries, and none lias left so deep a 
stain on the memory ol I^apoleon. If there 
were farther proot necessary of the general 
opinion of mankind on the subject, the anxiety 
displayed by Savary, Hullin, and tlie other 
subaltern agents in this shameful transai tion, 
to diminish their own share in it, or transler 
it to others, would be sufficient evidence of the 
deep responsibility to which they felt them¬ 
selves subjected. 

There is but justice, however, in listening 
to the defence which Puonaparte set up foi 
himself when in Saint Helena, especially as it 
apjieared perfectly convincing to Las Cases, 
his attendant, who, though reconciled to mo^t 
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of his master’s actions, had continued to re- 
{»ard the Duke d’Enghien’s death as so great 
a blot upon liis escutcheon, that he blushed 
even Avlieri Napoleon himself introduced the 
subject.* 

Ilis exculpation seems to have assumed a 
different and inconsistent chaiucter, accord¬ 
ing to the audience to whcnii it ^vas stated. 
Among his intimate friends and followers, he 
appears to have reprc'^ented the whole trans¬ 
action as an affair not c>f his (.wvn de\ice, hut 
which was pressed iipoJi him hv surprise by 
his ministers. « J was seated,» he said, « alone, 
and engaged in finishing my coffee, when they 
came to amiounce to me the discovery of some 
new mac hinaiion. '^i'hey lepresented it was 
time to put ail end to such horrible attempts, 
hv washing nij sell in the blood of one amongst 
the houihons; and tiiey suggested the Duke 
d’Kiighien as the most proper victim.» Ihiona- 
parte proceeds to say, that he did not know 
exactly who the Duke d’Enghion W'as, far less 
that he resided so near Erance as to be only 
three leagues from the lUiiiie. This was ex¬ 
plained. « Tn that case,» said Napoleon, «he 
ought to he arrested.» His prudent ministers 
had foreseen this conclusion. They had the 
whole scheme laid, and the orders ready 

* The reasoniiijT and senl.menis o( Ttiiouapaite on this 
Rubject ai(? taken fiom the t\oik ot Lin (ki'ies, toiu. IV’. 
pailie yfixC', j) A\hcre they are gi\cn at goat lengtli. 
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drawn up for Buonaparte’s signature; so that, 
according to this account, he was hurried into 
the enormity by the zeal of tliose about him, 
or perhaps in consequence of their private 
views and mysterious intrigues. He filso 
charged Talleyrand with concealing from him 
a letter, written by the unfortunate prisoner, 
in which he offered his services to Buona- 
j)artc, hut which was intercepted by the mi¬ 
nister. If this had reached him in time, he 
intimates that he would have spared the 
prince’s life. To rend<'r this statement pro¬ 
bable, he denies generally that Josephine had 
interested herself to the utmost to engage him 
to spare the duke; although this has heen af¬ 
firmed by the testimony of sncli as declared, 
that they received the fact from the Empress’s 
owji lips. 

It is ujifortunatc for the truth of this state¬ 
ment, and the soundness of the defence which 
it contains, that neither Talleyrand, nor any 
human being save Buonaparte liimself, could 
have the least interest in the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien. That Napoleon should be furious 
at the conspiracies of George and fiichegru, 
and should be willing to avenge the personal 
dangers he incurred; and that he should be 
desirous to intimidate the family of Bourbon, 
by « washing himself,» as he expresses it, «in 
the blood of one of their house. »> was much 
in character. But that the sagacious Talley- 
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rand sliould have hurried on a cruel proceed¬ 
ing, in which he had no earthly interest, is as 
unlikely, as that, if he had desired to do so, he 
could have been able to elicit from Buonaparte 
the powers necessary for an act of so much 
consequence, without his master having given 
the affair, in all its bearings, the most full and 
ample consideration. It may also be noticed, 
that besides transferring a part at least of the 
guilt from himself, Buonaparte might be dis¬ 
posed to gratify his revenge against Talley¬ 
rand, by stigmatising him, Irom St Helena, 
with a crime the most odious to his new so¬ 
vereigns of the house of Bourbon. Lastly, 
the exist(nic(i of the letter above-mentioned 
has never been proved, and it is inconsistent 
with every ibougbt and sentiment of the Duke 
d’ED(;hien. It is besides said to liave been 
dated fnun Slrasburg; and the duke’s aidc-de- 
camj), the Baron de St Jacques, has given his 
testimony tliat he was never an instant sepa¬ 
rated Irom his patron during his confinement 
in that citadel; and that the duke neither 
wrote a letter to Buonaparte nor to any one 
else. But, after all, if Buonaparte had actually 
proceeded in this bloody matter upon the in¬ 
stigation of Talleyrand, it cannot be denied, 
that, as a man knowing right from wrong, he 
could not hope to transfer to his counsellor 
the guilt of the measures which he executed 
at his recommendation. The murder, like 
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the rehellion of Absalom, was not less a crime, 
even supposing it recommended and facilitat¬ 
ed by the unconscientious counsels of a mo¬ 
dern Aebitophel. 

Accordingly, Napoleon has not chosen to 
trust to this defence; but, inconsistently with 
his pretence of being iiurricd into the measure 
by Talleyrand, he has, upon other occasions, 
broadly and boldly avowed that it was in itself 
just and necessary; that the Duke dTnghien 
was eondemned by the laws, and suffered exe¬ 
cution aceordinglv under tlieir '■auction. 

[t is an eas^ task to show, that e\cn accord¬ 
ing to the law of h’lance, jealous and severe as 
it was in its application to such subjei ts, there 
existed no right to take the life ( f the duke. 
It is true he was an emigrant, and the law de- 
inmiK'ed tlic penalty ol death agairrst sticli ol 
these as should return to France with arms in 
their hands. But the duke did not so return 
—nay, his returning at all was not an act of his 
owm, but the consequence of violence exercis¬ 
ed on his person, lie was in a more favour¬ 
able case than even those emigrants whom 
storms had cast on their native shore, and 
whom Buonaparte himself considered as ob¬ 
jects of pity, not of punishment, lie had in¬ 
deed borne arms against Franco; but as a 
member of the house of Bourbon, he was not, 
and could not be accounted, a subject of Buo¬ 
naparte, having left the country before Ins 
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name was heard of; nor could he be consider¬ 
ed as in contumacy against the state of France, 
for he, like the rest of the royal family, was 
specially excluded from the benelits of the 
amnesty which invited tlie return of the less 
distinguished emigrants. The act hy which 
he was trepanned, and brought within the 
comf)ass of French power, not of French law, 
was as mu(‘h a violation of the rights of na¬ 
tions, as the precipitation w'ith which die pre¬ 
tended trial followed the arrest, and the exe¬ 
cution the trial, was an outrage upon human¬ 
ity. On the trial no w itnesses w ere produced, 
nor did any investigation take place, saving by 
the interro{;ation of the prisoner. Whatever 
points of accusation, tliereforc, are not esta¬ 
blished Iiy tiie admission of the duke himself, 
must he considered as totally unproved. \et 
this unconscientious tribunal not only found 
their prisoner guilty of having home arms 
against the llepublic, winch he readily admit¬ 
ted, hilt of having placed himself at the head 
of a party of French emigVants in the pay of 
England, and carried on machinations for sur¬ 
prising the city of Strasbiirg; charges which lie 
himself positively denied, and which were sup¬ 
ported hy no proof whatsoever. 

Buonaparte, well aware of the total irre¬ 
gularity of the proceedings in this extraordi¬ 
nary case, seems, on some occasions, to have 
wisely renounced any attempt to defend what 
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he must have been convinced was indefensible, 
and has vindicated his f‘onduct upon general 
grounds, of a nature well worthy of noti( e. It 
seems that, when he spoke of the death of the 
Duke d’Enghien among his attendants, he al¬ 
ways chose to represent it as a case falling un¬ 
der the ordinary forms of law, in which all re¬ 
gularity was observed, and where, though he 
might he accused of severity, he could not be 
charged with violation of justice. This was 
safe language to hearers from whom he was 
sure to receive neither olijcction nor contia- 
diction, and is just an instance of an attempt, 
on the part ol a coiisiiously guilty parly, to 
establish, by repeated asscwer.itions, an inno¬ 
cence which was imonsistent with lact. But 
witli strangers, from whom replies and argu¬ 
ment might he expeited, Napoleon took 
liroader grounds, lie allegeci the death of the 
Duke d’Enghien to be an act of self-defence, a 
measure of state polity, arising out q^the na¬ 
tural lights of hninanity, by which a man, to 
save his own life, is entitled to take away that 
of another. « 1 was assaileil, » he said, « on 
all hands by the enemies whom the Bourbon^, 
raised up against me; threatened with air-guns, 
infernal machines, and deadly stratagems of 
every kind. I had no tribunal on earth to 
which I could appeal for protection, therefore 
I had a right to protect myself; and by putting 
to death one of those whose followers threat- 
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ened my life, I was entitled to strike a salutary 
terror into the others. » 

We have no doubt that, in this argument, 
which is in the original much extended, Buo¬ 
naparte explained his real motives; at least we 
can only add to them the stimulus of obstinate 
resentment, and implacable revenge. But the 
whole resolves itself into an allegation of that 
slate necessity, which has been justly called 
the Tyrant’s plea, and which has always been 
at hand to defend, or rather to palliate, the 
worst crimes of sovereigns. The prince may 
he lamented, who is exposed, from, civil disaf¬ 
fection, to the dagger of the assassin, but his 
danger gives him no right to turn such a wea¬ 
pon, even against the individual person by 
whom it is pointed at him. Far less could the 
attempt of any violent partisans of the hous*; 
of Bourbon authorize the First Consul to take, 
by a suborned judgment, and the most preci¬ 
pitate procedure, the life of a young prince, 
against whom the accession to the conspiracies 
of which Napoleon complained had never been 
alleged, far less proved. In every point of 
vieAv, the act was a murder; and the stain of 
the Duke d’Engliien’s blood must remain in¬ 
delibly u[)on Napoleon Buonaparte. 

With similar sophistry, he attempted to daub 
over the violation of the neutral territory of 
Baden, which was committed for the purpose 
of enabling his emissaries to seize the person 
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of his unhappy victim. This, according to 
Buonaparte, was a wrong which was foreign to 
the case of the Duke d’Enghien, and concerned 
tlje sovereign of Baden alone. As that prince 
never complained of this violation, « the plea,w 
he contended, « could not he used by any 
other person. » This was merely speaking as 
one who has power to do wrong. To whom 
was the Duke of Baden to complain, or what 
repanition could he expect by doing so? He 
^vas in the condition of a poor man, who suf¬ 
fers injustice at the hands of a wealthy neigh¬ 
bour, because he has no means to go to law, 
but whose acquiescence under the injury can¬ 
not certainly change its character, or render 
that invasion just which is in its own character 
distinctly otherwise. The passage may be 
marked as showing Napoleon’s unhappy predi¬ 
lection to consider public measures not ac¬ 
cording to the immutable rules of right and 
wrong, but according to the opportunities 
which the weakness of one kingdom may af¬ 
ford to the superior strength of another. 

It may be truly added, that even the pliant 
argument of state necessity was far from justi¬ 
fying this fatal deed. To have retained the 
Duke d’Enghien a prisoner, as a hostage who 
might, be made responsible for the Royalists’ 
abstaining from their plots, might have had in 
it some touch of policy; but the murder of the 
young and gallant prince, in a way so secret 
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and so savage, had a deej3 moral effect upon 
the European world, and excited hatred against 
Buonaparte wherever the tale was told. In 
the well-known words of Fouche, the duke’s 
execution was worse than a moral crime—it 
was a political blunder. It had this conse¬ 
quence most unfortunate for Buonaparte, that 
it seemed to stamp his character as bloody 
and unforgiving; and in so far prepared the 
public mind to receive the worst impressions, 
and authorized the worst suspicions, when 
other tragedies of a more mysterious character 
followed that of the last of the race of Conde. 

The Duke d’Enghien’s execution took place 
on the 21 St March; on the 7th April following 
General Plchegru was found dead in his pri¬ 
son. A black handkerchief was wrapped round 
his neck, which had been tightened by t\^ist- 
ing round a short stick inserted through one 
of the folds. It was asserted that he had 
turned this stick with his own hands, until he 
lost the power of respiring, and then, by laying 
his head on the pillow, had secured the stick 
in its position. It did not escape the public, 
that this w^as a mode of terminating life far 
more likely to be inflicted by the hands of 
others than those of the deceased himself. 
Surgeons were found, but men, it is said, of 
small reputation, to sign a report upon the 
state of the body, in which they affirm that 
Pichegru had died by suicide; yet as he must 
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have lost animation and sense so soon as he 
had twisted the stick to the point of strangu¬ 
lation, it seems strange he should not have 
then unclosed his grasp on the fatal tourni¬ 
quet, which he used as the means of self- 
destruction. In that case the pressure must 
have relaxed, and the fatal purpose have re¬ 
mained unaccomplished. No human eye could 
see into the dark recesses of a state prison, but 
there were not wanting many who entertained 
a total disbelief of Pichegru’s suicide. It was 
argued that the First Consul did not dare to 
bring before a public tribunal, and subject to 
a personal interrogatory, a man of Pichegru’s 
boldness and presence of mind—it was said, 
also, that his evidence would have been de¬ 
cisively favourable to Moreau—that tbe citi¬ 
zens of Paris were many of them attached to 
Pichegru’s person—that the soldiers had not 
forgotten his military fame—and, finally, it 
was reported, that in consideration of these 
circumstances, it was judged most expedient 
to take away his life in prison. Public rumour 
went so far as to name, as the agents in the 
crime, four of those Mamelukes, of whom 
Buonaparte had brought a small party from 
Egypt, and whom he used to have about his 
person as matter of parade. This last asser¬ 
tion had a strong impression on the multitude, 
who are accustomed to think, and love to talk, 
about the mutes and bowstrings of Eastern 
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despotism. But with well-informed persons, 
its improbability threw some discredit on the 
whole accusation. The slate prisons of France 
musthavefurnishedfrora theirofficials,enoug]i 
of men as relentless and dexterous in such a 
commission as those Eastern strangers, whoso 
unwonted appearance in these gloomy re¬ 
gions must have at once shown a fatal pur¬ 
pose, and enabled evei'y one to trace it to 
Buonaparte. 

A subsequent catastrophe, of nearly the 
same kind, increased by its coincidence the 
dark suspicions which arose out of the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the death of Pichegru. 

Captain Wright, from whose vessel Piche¬ 
gru and his companions had disembarked on 
the French coast, had become, as we have 
said, a prisoner of war, his ship being captured 
by one of much superior force, and after a 
most desperate defence. Under pretext that his 
evidence was necessary to the conviction of 
Pichegru and George, he was brought to Paris, 
and lodged a close prisoner in the Temple. It 
must also be mentioned, that Captain Wright 
had been an officer under Sir Sydney Smith, 
and that the mind of Buonaparte was tena¬ 
ciously retentive of animosity against those 
who had aided to withstand a darling purpose, 
or diminish and obscure the military renown, 
which w^as yet more dear to him. The treat¬ 
ment of Captain Wright was—must have been 
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severe, even if it extended no farther than so¬ 
litary imprisonment; but reports went abroad, 
that torture was employed to brinjj the {gallant 
seaman to such confessions as might suit the 
purposes of the French government. This be¬ 
lief became very general, when it was heard 
that Wright, like Ihchegru, was found dead in 
bis apartment, with his tliroat cut from ear to 
ear, the result, according to the account given 
by government, of his own impatience and de¬ 
spair. 'J'his official account of the second sui¬ 
cide committed by a state prisoner, augmented 
and confirmed the opinions entertained (con¬ 
cerning the death of Pichegru, which it so 
closely resembled. The unfortunate (Captain 
Wright was supposed to have lieen sacrificed, 
partly perliaps to Buonaparte’s sentiments of 
petty vengeance, l)ut chiefly to conct^al, within 
the walls of the Temple, the evidence which 
his person would have exhibited in a public 
court of justice, of the dark and cruel prac¬ 
tices by which confession was sometimes ex¬ 
torted. 

Buonaparte always alleged his total igno¬ 
rance concerning the fate of Pichegru and 
Wright, and affirmed upon all occasions, that 
they perished, so far as lie knew, by their own 
hands, and not by those of assassins. No proof 
has ever been produced to contradict his as¬ 
sertion ; and so far as he is inculpated upon 
these heads, his crime can be only matter of 
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Strong suspicion. But it was singular that this 
rage for suicide should have thus infected the 
state prisons of Paris, and that both these men, 
determined enemies of the Emperor, sliould 
have adopted the resolution of putting them¬ 
selves to death, just when that event was most 
convenient to their oppressor. Above all, it 
must be confessed, that, by his conduct towards 
the Duke d’Enghien, Buonaparte had lost tliat 
fairness of character to which he might other¬ 
wise have appealed, as in itself an answer to 
the presumptions formed against him. The 
man who, under pretext of state necessity, 
ventured on such an open violation of the laws 
of justice, ought not to complain if he is judged 
capable, in every case of suspicion, of sacrific¬ 
ing the rights of humanity to his passions or 
his interest. He Ijimself has affinned, that 
Wright died long before it was announced to 
the public, but has given no reason why si¬ 
lence was preserved with respect to the event. 
The Duke de llovigo, also denying all know¬ 
ledge of Wright’s death, acknowledges that it 
was a dark and mysterious subject, and inti¬ 
mates his belief that Eouche was at the bottom 
of the tragedy. In Fouche’s real or pretended 
Memoirs, the subject is not mentioned. We 
leave, in the obscurity in which we found it, 
a dreadful tale, of which the truth cannot, in 
all probability, be known, until the secrets of 
all hearts shall he laid open. 
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Rid of Piohegru, by his own band or his 
jailer’s, Buonaparte’s government was now 
left to deal with George and his comrades, as 
well as with Moreau. With the first it was an 
easy task, for the Chouan chief retained, in 
the court of criminal justice before which he 
was conveyed, the same fearless tone of de¬ 
fiance which he had displayed from the be¬ 
ginning. He acknowledged that he came to 
Paris for the sake of making war personally on 
Napoleon, and seemed only to regret liis capti¬ 
vity, as it had disconcerted his enterprise. He 
treated the judges with cool contempt, and 
amused himself by calling Thuriot, who con¬ 
ducted the process, and wlio had been an old 
Jacobin, by the name of Monsieur Tue-Roi. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining sentence 
of death against George and nineteen of his 
associates; amongst whom was Armand de 
Polignac, for whose life his brother affection^ 
ately tendered his own. Armand de Polignac, 
however, with seven ot\\ers, were pardonedhy 
Buonaparte; or rather banishment in some 
cases, and imprisonment in others, were sub¬ 
stituted for a capital punishment. George 
and the rest were executed, and died with the 
most determined firpriess. 

The discovery and suppression of this con¬ 
spiracy seems to have produced, in a great 
degree, the effects expected by Buonaparte. 
The R^yal party became silent and submissive, 
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and, but that their aversion to the reign oT 
Napoleon showed itself in lampoons, satires, 
and witticisms, which were circulated in their 
evening parties, it could hardly have been 
known to exist. Offers were made to Buona¬ 
parte to rid him of the remaining Bourbons, 
in consideration of a large sum of money; but 
with better judgment than had dictated his 
conduct of late, he rejected the proposal. His 
interest, he was now convinced, would be 
better consulted by a line of policy which 
should reduce the exiled family to a state of 
insignificance, than by any rash and violent 
jiroceedings which must necessarily draw 
men’s attention, and, in doing so, were likely 
to interest them in behalf of the sufferers, and 
animate them against their powerful oppressor. 
With this purpose, the names of the exiled fa¬ 
mily were, shortly after this period, carefully 
suppressed in all periodical publications, and, 
with one or two exceptions, little allusion to 
their existence can be traced in the pages of 
die offitnal journal of France; and unquestion¬ 
ably, the policy was wisely adopted towards a 
people so light, and animated so intensely 
with the interest of the moment, as the French, 
to whom the present is aggreat deal, the future 
much less, and the past nothing at all. 

Though George’s part of the conspiracy 
was disposed of thus easily, the trial o|^ Mo¬ 
reau involved a much more dangerous task. 
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It was found impossible to procure evidence 
against him, beyond his own admission that 
be had seen Pichegni twice; and this admis¬ 
sion was coupled with a positive denial that 
he had engaged to be participant in his schemes. 
A majority of the judges seemed disposed to 
acquit him entirely, hut were cautioned by the 
president Hemart, that, by doing so, they w^ould 
force the government upon violent measures. 
Adopting this hint, and willing to compromise 
matters, they declared Moreau guilty, hut not 
to the extent of a capital crime. He was sub¬ 
jected to imprisonment for two years; hut the 
soldiers continuing to interest themselves in 
his fate, Fouche, who about this time w^as 
restored to the administration of police, inter¬ 
ceded vvarndy in his favour, and seconded the 
ap])lications of Madame Moreau, for a com¬ 
mutation of her husband’s sentence. His 
doom of imprisonment was therefore exchang¬ 
ed for that o( exile; a mode of punishment 
safer for Moreau, considering the late Incidents 
in the prisons of state; and juore advantageous 
for Ihionaparte, as removing entirely from the 
thoughts of the republican party, and of the 
soldiers, a leader, whose military talents brook¬ 
ed comparison with his own, and to whom the 
public eye would naturally be turned when 
any cause of discontent with their present go- 
verj|ment might incline them to look else¬ 
where. Buonaparte tlius escaped from the 
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consequences of this alarming conspiracy; and, 
like a patient whose disease is brought to a fa¬ 
vourable crisis by the breaking of an impost- 
huine, he attained additional strength by the 
discomfiture of those secret enemies. 
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CIIAPTEH VI. 


General indignation of Europe in consequence of the 
Murder of the Duke d’Engliien.—Kusi^ia complains lo 
Talleyrand of the violation of Baden; and, along with 
Sweden, remonstrates in a Note laid before the German 
Diet—but without effect —Charges brought by Buona¬ 
parte against Mr Drake, and Mr Spencer Smith—who 
are accordingly dismis-icd from the Courts of Stutgard 
and Munich.—Seizure—imprisonment—and dismissal 
of Sir George Bumbold, the British Envoy at l^ower 
Saxony.—Treachery attempted against Lord Elgin, by 
the Agents of Buonaparte—Details —Defeated by the 
exemplary Prudence of that Nobleman.—These Charges 
brought before the House of Commons, and peremp¬ 
torily denied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Buonaparte, as we have seen, gained a great 
accession of power by the event of Pichegru\s 
conspiracy. But this was in some measure 
counterbalanced by the diminution of character 
which attached to the kidnapping and murder¬ 
ing the Duke d’Enghien, and by the foul sus¬ 
picions arising from the mysterious fate of 
Pichegni and Wright. He possessed no longer 
the respect which might be claimed by a victor 
and legislator, but had distinctly shown that 
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either the sudden tempest of ungoverned pas¬ 
sion, or the rankling feelings of personal 
hatred, could induce him to take the readiest 
means of wreaking the basest, as well as the 
bloodiest vengeance. Deep indignation was 
felt through every eountry on the ("ontirient, 
though Russia and Sweden alorie ventured to 
express their dissatisfaction with a proceeding 
so contrary to the law of nations. The court 
of St Petersburgh went into state mourning for 
the Duke d’Enghien, and while the Russian 
jniiiister at Paris presented a note to M. Tal¬ 
leyrand, complaining of the violation of the 
Duke of Baden’s territory, the Russian resident 
at Ratisbon was instructed to lay before the 
Diet of the Empire a remonstrance to the same 
effect. The Swedish minister did the same. 
The answer of the French minister was hostile 
and offensive. He treated with scorn the pre¬ 
tensions of Russia to interfere in the affairs of 
France and Germany, and accused that power 
of heing desirous to rekindle the llames of war 
in Europe. This correspondence tended great¬ 
ly to inflame the discontents already subsisting 
betwixt France and Russia, and was one main 
cause of again engaging France in war with 
that powerful enemy. 

The Russian and Swedish remonstrance to 
the Diet produced no effect. Austria was 
too much depressed, Prussia was too closely 
leagued with France, to be influenced by it; 
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and there were none of the smaller powers 
who could he expected to provoke the dis¬ 
pleasure of the First Consul, by seconding the 
complaint of the violation of the territory of 
Baden. The blood of the Duke d’Enghien 
was not, however, destined to sleep unavenged 
in his obscure dwelling. The Duke of Baden 
himself requested the matter might be left to 
silence and oblivion; but many of tbe German 
potentates felt as men, wl||t they dared not, 
in their hour of weakness, resent as princes. It 
was a topic repeatedly and efficaciously re¬ 
sumed whenever an opportunity of resistance 
against the universal conqueror presented it¬ 
self; and the perfidy and cruelty of the whole 
transaction continued to animate new enemies 
against him, until, in the issue, they became 
strong enough to work his overthrow. From 
the various and inconsistent pleas which Buo¬ 
naparte set up in defence of his conduct, now 
attempting to justify, now to apologize for, now 
to throw on others, a crime which he alone had 
means and interest to commit, it is believed 
that he felt the death of the Duke d'Eiighieu 
to be the most reprehensible as well as the 
most impolitic act in his life. 

Already aware of the unpopularity which at¬ 
tached to his late cruel proceedings, Buona¬ 
parte became desirous to counterbalance it by 
filling the public mind with a terrific idea of 
the schemes of England, which, in framing 
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and encouraging attempts upon his life, drove 
him to those nniisual and extraordinary acts, 
which he desired to represent as measures of 
retaliation. Singular manoeuvres were resort¬ 
ed to for the purpose of confirming the opi¬ 
nions which he was desirous to impress upon 
the world. The imprudence—so at least i( 
seems—of Mr Drake, British resident at Mu¬ 
nich enabled Buonaparte to make his charges 
against England^mpth some speciousness. This 
agent of the Brj^tish government had maintain¬ 
ed a secret correspondence with a person of 
infamous character, called Mehee de la Touche, 
who, affecting the sentiments of a Boyali.st and 
enemy of Buonaparte, was in lact employed hy 
the First Consul to trej)an Mr Drake into ex¬ 
pressions which might implicate the English 
ministers, liis constituents, and furnish grounds 
for the accusations which Buonaparte made 
against them. It certainly appears that Mr 
Drake endeavoured, by the medium ofDela 
Touche, to contrive the means of effecting an 
insurrection of the Royalists, or other enemies 
of Buonaparte, with whom his country was 
then at war; and in doing so, he acted accord¬ 
ing to the practice of all belligerent powers, 
who, on all occasions, arc desirous to maintain 
a communication with such malcontents as 
may exist in tlie hostile nation. But, unless 
hy the greatest distortion of phrase and ex¬ 
pression, there arises out of the letters not the 
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slightest room to believe that Mr Drake en¬ 
couraged the party with whom he supposed 
himself to be in correspondence, to proceed 
by the mode of assassination, or any others 
than are compatible with the law of nations, 
and acknowledged by civilized governments. 
The error of Mr Drake seems to have been, 
that he was not sufficiently cautious respecting 
the sincerity of the person with whom he main¬ 
tained his intercourse. Mr Spencer Smith, 
the British envoy at Munich, was engaged in a 
similar intrigue, which appears also to have 
been a snare spread for him by the French go¬ 
vernment. 

Buonaparte failed not to make the utmost 
use of these pretended discoveries, which were 
promulgated with great form by Regnier, who 
held the office of Grand Judge. He invoked 
the faith of nations, as if the Duke d’Enghien 
had been still residing in peaceable neutrality 
at Ettenheim, and exclaimed against assassina¬ 
tion, as if his state dungeons could not have 
whispered of the death of Pichegru. The com¬ 
plaisant sovereigns of Munich and Stutgard 
readily ordered Sjiiith and Drake to leave their 
courts; and the latter was forced to depart on 
foot, and by cross-roads, to avoid being kid¬ 
napped by the French gendarmes. 

The fate which Mr Drake dreaded, and 
perhaps narrowly escaped, actually befcl Sir 
George Rumbold, resident at the free German 

6 . 
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city of Hamburgh, in the capacity of his Bri¬ 
tish Majesty’s envoy to the Circle of Lower 
Saxony. On the night of the 25 th October, 
he was seized, in violation of the rights attach¬ 
ed by the law of nations to the persons of am¬ 
bassadors, as well as to the territories of neu¬ 
tral countries, by a parly of the French troops, 
who crossed the Elbe for that purpose. The 
envoy, with his papers, was then transferred 
to Paris in the capacity ol a close prisoner,and 
thrown into the fatal Temple. The utmost 
anxiety was excited even amongstBuonaparte’s 
ministers, lest this iniprisoninent should be 
intended as a prelude to farther violence; and 
both Fouche and Talleyrand exerted Avhat 
influence they possessed over the mind of 
Napoleon, to prevent the ])roce( dings which 
w ere to be apprehended. The King of Prussia 
also extended his powerful interposition; and 
the result was, that Sir George Ihimbold, after 
tw'o days’ imprisonment, was dismissed to 
England, on giving bis parole not to return to 
Hamburgh. It seems probable, although the 
Monileur calls this gentleman the worthy 
associate of Drake and Spencer Smith, and 
speaks of discoveries amongst his papers which 
were to enlighten the public on the policy of 
England, that nothing precise was alleged 
against him, even to palliate the outrage which 
the French ruler had committed. 

The tenor of Buonaparte’s conduct in an- 
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Other instance, towards a British nobleman of 
distinction, though his scheme was rendered 
abortive by tlie sagacity of the noble individual 
against whom it was directed, is a striking 
illustration of the species of intrigue practised 
by the French police, and enables us to form 
a correct judgment of the kind of evidence 
upon which Buonaparte brought forward his 
calumnious accusation against Britain and her 
subjects. 

The Earl of Elgin, lately ambassador of 
Great Britain at the Porte, had, contrary to the 
usage among civilized nations, been seized 
upon with his family as he passed through the 
French territory; and, during the period ol 
which we are treating, he was residing upon 
his parole near Pau in the south of France, as 
one of the detenus, Shortly after the arrest 
of Moreau, George, etc., an order arrived for 
committing his lordship close custody, in 
reprisal, it was said, of severities exercised in 
England on the French General Boyer. The 
truth was, that the affair ot General Boyer Imd 
been satisfactorily explained to tlu^ French 
government. In the Parisian papers, on the 
contrary, his lordship’s imprisonnient was as¬ 
cribed to barbarities which he was said to have 
instigated against the French prisoners of wav 
in Turkey-^a charge totally without founda¬ 
tion. Lord Elgin was, however, transferred 
to the strong castle of Loiirde, situated on the 
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descent of the Pyrenees, where the command¬ 
ant received him, though a familiar acquaint¬ 
ance, with the reserve and coldness of an en¬ 
tire stranger. Attempts were made by tliis 
gentleman and his lieutenant to exasperate 
the feelings which must naturally agitate the 
mind of a man torn from the bosom of his fa¬ 
mily, and committed to close custody in a re¬ 
mote fortress, Avhere the accommodation was 
as miserable as the castle itself was gloomy, 
strong, and ominously secluded from the 
world. They 1‘ailed, however, in extracting 
from their prisoner any expressions of violence 
or impaticnce,howeverwarranted by the usage 
to which he was subjected. 

After a few days’ confinement, a sergeant of 
the guard delivered to Lord £l(;in a letter, tlie 
writer of which informed him, that, being his 
fellow-prisoner, and conlined in a secluded 
dungeon, he regretted he could not wait on 
his lordship, but that when he walked in the 
court-yard, he could have conversation with 
him at the window of his room. Justly sus¬ 
pecting this communication. Lord Elgin de¬ 
stroyed the letter; and while he gave the ser¬ 
geant a louis-d’or, told him, that if he or any 
of his comrades should again bring him any 
secret letter or message, he would inform the 
commandant of the circumstance. Shortly 
afterwards, the commandant of the fortress, 
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in conversation with Lord Elgin, spoke of the 
pi’isoner in question as a person whose health 
was suffering for want of exercise; and next 
day his lordship saw the individual walking 
in the court-yard before his window. He ma¬ 
nifested every disposition to engage his lord- 
ship in conversation, which Lord Elgin sne- 
f essfully avoided. 

A few weeks afterwards, and not till he had 
been subjected to several acts of severity and 
vexation, Ijord Elgin was permitted to return 
to Pau. But he was not yet extricated from 
the nets in which it was the fraudulent policy 
of the French government to involve him. The 
female, who acted as portress to his lordship’s 
lodgings, one morning presented him with a 
packet, which she said had heen left by a wo¬ 
man from the country, who was to call for an 
aiftwer. With the same prudence wdiich dis¬ 
tinguished his conduct iit TiOurde, Lord Elgin 
detained the portress in the apartment, and 
found that the letter was from the state pri¬ 
soner already mentioned ; that it contained an 
account of his being imprisoned for an attempt 
to burn the French fleet;and detailed his plan 
as one which he had still in view, and which 
he held out in the colours most likely, as he 
judged, to interest an Englishman. The packet 
also covered letters to the Comte d’Artois, 
and other foreigners of distinction, which 
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Lord Elgin was requested to forward with his 
best convenience. Lord Elgin thrust the let¬ 
ters into the fire in presence of the portress, 
and kept her in the room till they were entirely 
consumed; explaining to her, at the same time, 
that such letters to him as might he delivered 
by any other channel than the ordinary post, 
should be at once sent to the governor of the 
town, llis lordship judged it his farther duty 
to mention to the prefect the conspiracy de¬ 
tailed in the letter, under the condition, how¬ 
ever, that no steps should be taken in conse¬ 
quence, unless the affair became known from 
some other quarter. 

Some short time after these transactions, 
and when Buonaparte was appointed to as¬ 
sume the imperial crown (at which period 
there was hope of a general act of grace, which 
should empty the prisons), Lord Elgin’s Tel- 
low-captive at Lourde, being, it seems, a real 
prisoner, as well as a spy, in hopes of merit¬ 
ing a share in this measure of clemency, made 
a full confession of all which he had done or 
designed to do against Napoleon’s interest. 
Lord Elgin was naturally interested in this 
confession, which appeared in the Moniteur, 
and was a good deal surprised to see that a 
detail, otherwise minute, bore no reference 
to, or correspondence regarding, the plan of 
burning the Brest fleet. He lost no time in 
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writing an account of the particulars we have 
mentioned to a friend at Paris, by whom they 
were communicated to Monsieur Fargues, se¬ 
nator of the district of Bearn, whom these 
plots particularly interested as having his se- 
natorie for their scene. ^Vhen Lord Elgin’s 
letter was put into his hand, the senator chang¬ 
ed countenance, and presently after expressed 
liis high congratulation at what he called Lord 
Elgin’s providential escape, lie then intimat¬ 
ed, with anxious hesitation, that the whole 
was a plot to entrap Lord Elgin; that the let¬ 
ters were written at Paris, and sent down to 
Bearn by a confidential agent, with the full 
expectation that they would be found in his 
lordghip’s possession. This was confirmed by 
the commandant of Loiirde, with whom Lord 
Elgin had afterwards an unreserved commu¬ 
nication, in which he laid aside the jailer, and 
resumed the beliaviour of a gentleman. He 
imputed Lord Elgin’s liberation to the favour¬ 
able report which he himself and his lieute¬ 
nant had made of the calm and dignified man¬ 
ner in which his lordship had withstood the 
artifices which they had been directed to use, 
with a view of w^orking on his feelings, and 
leading him into some intemperance of ex¬ 
pression against France or her ruler; which 
might have furnished a pretext for treating 
him wdth severity, and for implicating the 
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British governirient, in the imprudence of one 
of her nohles, invested with a diplomatic cha¬ 
racter’. * 

Tlie above narrative forms a singularly hi- 
iniiiou.s commentary on the practices imputed 
to Messrs Drake and Spencer, and subsequent¬ 
ly to Sir George Rumbold; nor is it a less strik¬ 
ing illustration of the detention of the unfor¬ 
tunate Captain Wriglit. With one iota less of 
prudence and presence of mind, Lord Elgin 
must have been entangled in the snare which 
was so treacherously spread for him. Had he 
even engaged in ten minutes, conversation with 
the villanous spy and incendiary, it would 
have been in the power of such a wretch to 
represent the import after his own plciieure. 
Or had bis lordship retained the packet of let¬ 
ters even for half aii hour in his possession, 
which be might have most innocently done, 
he would probably have been seized with 
them upon his person; and it must in that 
case have been impossible for him to repel 
such accusations, as Buonaparte would have 
no doubt founded on a circumstance so suspi¬ 
cious. 

While Napoleon used such perfidious means, 
in order to attach, if possible, to a British am- 

• Thi rf account is abstrarted from the full details which 
Lord Kl^in did us the honour to communicate in an au¬ 
thenticated manuscript. 
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has'^ador of such distinjjuished rank, the charge 
of carrying on intrigues against his person, the 
Britisli ministers, in a tone the most manly and 
dignified, disclaimed the degrading charges 
which had been circulated against them 
through Europe. When the topic was intro¬ 
duced by Lord Morpeth into the Britisli House 
of Commons, by a motion respecting the cor¬ 
respondence of Drake, the Chancellor of the 
Excliequer rejdied, «I thank the noble lord for 
giving me an opportunity to repel, openly and 
courageously, one of the most gross and most 
atrocious calumnies ever fabricated in one ci¬ 
vilized nation to the prejudice of another. I 
affirm, that no power has been given, no in¬ 
struction has been sent, by this government 
to arty indi\idnal, to act in a maimer contrary 
to the law of nations I again affirm, as well 
in my own name as in that of my colleagues, 
that e have not authorized any human being 
to conduct himself in a manner contrary to the 
honour of this country, or the dictates of hu¬ 
manity. M 

This explicit declaration, made by British 
ministers in a situation where detected false¬ 
hood would have proved dangerous to those 
by whom it was practised, is to be placed 
against the garbled correspondence of which 
the French possessed themselves by means 
violently subversive of the law of nations; 
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aiid which correspondence was the result of 
intrigues that would never have existed but 
for the treacherous suggestions of their own 
agents. 
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CHAPTER Vri. 

Wapoleon meditates a change of title from Chief Consul 
to Emperor.—A Motion to this purpose brought for¬ 
ward in the Tribunate—Opposed by Carnot—xidopted 
by the Tribunate and Senate.—Outline of the New 
System—Coldly received by the People.—Napoleon 
visits Boulogne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Frontier® of 
Germany, where he is received with respect.—The 
Coronation.—Pius VII. is summoned from Rome to 
the (jcremony at Paris.—Details—^Reflections.— 
Changes that took place in Italy.—Napoleon appoint¬ 
ed Sovereign of Italy, and Crowned at Milan.—Genoa 
annexed to France. 


The time seemed now propitious for Buona¬ 
parte to make the last remaining movement in 
the great game, which he had hitherto played 
with equal skill, boldness, and success. The 
opposing factions of the state lay in a great 
measure prostrate before him. The death of 
the Duke d’Enghien and of Pichegru had inti¬ 
midated the Royalists, while the exile of Mo¬ 
reau had left the Republicans without a 
leader. 

These events, while they greatly injured 
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Buonaparte’s character as a man, extended, in 
a like proportion, the idea of his power, and of 
his determination to employ it to the utino^^t 
extremity against whosoever might oppose 
him. This moment, therefore, of general 
submission and intimidation, was the fittest to 
be used for transmuting the military baton of 
the First Consul into a sceptre, resembling 
those of the ancient and established sove¬ 
reignties of Europe; and it only remained, for 
one who could now dispose of France as he 
listed, to dictate the form and fashion of the 
new emblem of his sway. 

Tlie title of King most obviously presented 
It sell, but it was connected with the claims of 
the Bourbons, which it was not Buonaparte’^ 
policy to recal to remembrance. That of Em¬ 
peror implied a yet higher power of sovereign- 
t\, and there existed no competitor who could 
( hallenge a claim to it. It was a novelty also, 
and flattered the French love of change; and 
tliougb, in fact, the establishment of an empire 
was inconsistent with the various oaths taken 
against royalty, it was not, in terms, so direct¬ 
ly contradictory to them. As the re-establish¬ 
ment of a kingdom, so far it was agreeable to 
those who might seek, not indeed how to keep 
their vows, but how to elude, in words at 
least, the charge of having broken them. To 
Napoleons own ear, the word King might 
sound as if it restricted his power within the 
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limits of the ancient kingdom; while that of 
Emperor might comprise dominions equal to 
the wide sweep of ancient Rome herself, and 
the bounds of the habitable earth alone could 
be considered as circumscribing their extent. 

The main body of the nation being passive 
or intimidated, there was no occasion to stand 
upon much ceremony with the constitutional 
bodies, the members of which were selected 
and paid by Buonaparte himself, lield theii 
posts at his pleasure, had every species of ad¬ 
vancement to hope if they promoted In', 
schemes, and every evil, of which the lea^t 
would be deprivation of office, to expect, 
should they thwart him. 

On the 3 olh of April, 1804, Cur^e, an oratoi 
of no great note (and who was perhaps select¬ 
ed on that very account, that bis proposal 
might be disavowed should it meet with un¬ 
expected opposition), took the lead in this 
measure, which was to destroy the slight and 
nominal remains of a free constitution ^^h^h 
France retained under her present form of go¬ 
vernment. «It was tune to bid adieu,» be 
said, «to political illusions. The internal tran¬ 
quillity of France had been regained, peace 
with foreign stales had been secured by victo¬ 
ry. The finances of the country had been 
restored, iti? code of laws renovated and re¬ 
established. It was time to ascertain the 
possession of these blessings to the nation in 
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future, and the orator saw no mode of doing 
this, save rendering the supreme power here¬ 
ditary in the person and family of Napoleon, 
to whom France owed such a debt of grati¬ 
tude. This, he stated, was the universal desire 
of tlie army and of the people. He invited 
the Tribunate, therefore, to give effect to the 
general wish, and hail Napoleon Buonaparte 
by the title of Emperor, as that which best 
corresponded with the dignity of the nation.» 

The members of the Tribunate contended 
with each other who should most enhance the 
merits of Napoleon, and prove, in the most lo¬ 
gical and rhetorical terms, the advantages of 
arbitrary power over the various modifications 
of po[)ular or limited governments. But one 
man, Carnot, was bold enough to oppose the 
full tid(* of sopluNtry and adulation. This name 
js unhappily to bo read among the colleagues 
of Bobespierre in the Revolutionary (Commit¬ 
tee, as well as amongst those who voted for 
tl^ death of the misused and unoffending 
l^iis XVI.; yet his highly honourable conduct 
in the urgent crisis now under discussion, 
shows that the zeal for liberty which led him 
into such excesses, was genuine and sincere; 
and that, in point of firmness and public spi¬ 
rit, Cainot equalled the ancient patriots whom 
he aspired to imitate. Ilis speech was as tem¬ 
perate and expressive as it was eloquent. Buo¬ 
naparte, he admitted, had saved France, and 
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saved it by the assumption of absolute power; 
but this he contended was only the temporary 
consequence of a violent crisis of the kind to 
which republics were subject, and the evils of 
which could only be stemmed by a remedy 
equally violent. Tlie present head of the go¬ 
vernment was, he allowed, a dictator; but in 
the same sense in which Fabius, Camillus, and 
Gincinnatus, were so of yore, who retired to 
the condition of private citizens when they had 
accomplished the purpose for which temporary 
supremacy had been intrusted to them. The 
like was to be expected from Buonaparte, who, 
on entering on the government of the slate, 
had invested it with republican forms, which 
he had taken a solemn oath to maintain, and 
which it was the object of Guree’s motion to 
invite him to violate, lie allowed that the 
various republican toims of France luid been 
found deficient in stability, which he contend¬ 
ed was owing to the tempestuous period in 
which they had been adopted, and the excited 
and irritable temper of men fired with politi¬ 
cal animosity, and incapable at the moment of 
steady or philosophical reflection; but he ap¬ 
pealed to the United States of America, as an 
example of a democratical government, equally 
wise, vigorous, and permanent. He admitted 
the virtues and talents of the present governor 
of Frant'c, but contended that these attributes 
could not be rendered hereditary along with 
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the throne. He reminded the Tribunate that 
Domitiaii liad been the son of the wise A^es- 
pasiaii, Caligula ot Germanicus, and Gomniu- 
dns of JVlareus Aurelius. Again he asked, 
whelher it was not wronging Jhionapartc’s 
glorj to substitute a new title to that Avhich he 
had rendered so illustrious, and to invite and 
tempt him to become the instrument of de* 
stroying ihc liberties of the very country to 
v\hicli h(’ had rendered such incstinial)le ser¬ 
vices ' IJe then announced the undeniable pro¬ 
position, that what services soever an indivi¬ 
dual might render to the state of wliieh be A>as 
a member, there were bounds to public grati¬ 
tude pi escribed by lionoui as well as reason. 

II a citi/cn liad the nutans ot opeiating the 
safety, or restoring the liberfy of his couutr\, it 
could not be tei med a becoming recompense 
to surrender to him that very liberty, the re¬ 
establishment of which had been his own work. 
Or what glor\, he asked, could accrue to the 
sellibli individual, who should claim the sur¬ 
render of bis (ouiitry’s independence in re¬ 
quital ol his services, and desire to convert the 
state which his talents had preserved into his 
own private patrimony i* 

Carnot concludc'd his manly and patriotic 
speech hy declaring, that though he opposed 
on grounds of conscience the alteration ol go¬ 
vernment which had been proposed, be would, 
nev’^ertlieless, should it be adopted by tin* na- 
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rioii, pyive it his unlimited obedience. He kept 
hi s word accordingly, and retired to a private 
station, in poverty most honourable to a states¬ 
man who liad filled the highest offices of the 
state, and enjoyed the most unlimited po\\er 
of amassing ^\ealth. 

When his oration was concluded, there wrs 
a contention for precedence among the time¬ 
serving speakers, who were each desirous to 
lake the lead in refuting tlie reasoning ol Car¬ 
not. It would be tedious to trace them through 
their sophistry. The leading argument turn¬ 
ed upon the talents of Ihionaparte, his ser\ices 
rendered to France, and the necessity there 
was lor acknowledging them by something like 
a proportionate act of n iiional gratitude. Tlieir 
eloquence leseinbled nothing so nearly the 
pleading of a wily procuress, who endeavoiiis 
lo per'iuade some simple maiden, that the ser- 
vit es rendered to her hy a hJieral and gallant 
admirer can only be rewarded hy the sac iilice 
of her honour. The speaking (foi it could 
neither be termed debate nor clohheratiou) was 
prolonged for three days, alter whicdi the mo¬ 
tion ol Curee was adoptc'd hy the Tribunate, 
without one negative voice excepting that of 
the inllexihle Carnot. 

The Senate, to whom the Tribunate hasten¬ 
ed to present their projec t of establishing des¬ 
potism under its own undisguised title, hasten¬ 
ed to form a senatiis-consultmn, which esta- 
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blishedtlie new constitution of France. The 
outline,—for v^liat would it serve to trace the 
minute details of a desi{>n sketched in the sand, 
and obliterated by the tide of subsequent 
events,—A\as as follows :— 

1st, Napoleon lluoiiaparto was declared he¬ 
reditary fjiipcror of the French nation. Tlie 
empire was made hereditary, first in the male 
line of the Einperoi’s direct descendants. Fail- 
in(j these, Napoleon mij^lit adoj>t the sons or 
{jrandsoiis of liis hi others, to succeed him in 
su('h order as h(‘ mijjlit point oul. In default 
of such adoptive heirs, .losepli and Louis Jhio- 
naparte ^^crc, m succession, declared the law¬ 
ful heirs of the empire. Ijiicieii and JiVdme 
Buonaparte ^\erc e\t hided from this rich in¬ 
heritance, as they had both di'^obli^jcd Napo¬ 
leon J)y maiiMjinjj without his consent. 

ad, The memher'i of the Imperial family 
were dc'clared Ihincc''. of (he Blood, and Jiy 
the decree of the Senate, the offices of (iraiid 
Elector, Archchancellor of the Empire, Arc li- 
c hanecdlor of State, lllf’h Constable, and grand 
Admiral of the J^mpiie, were cstahlislied as 
necessary appendages of the empire. These 
dignitaries, named of course hy the Emperor 
himsell, consisting of his relatives, connexions, 
and most faithful adherents, formed iiis Grand 
Counc il. The rank of Marcidial of the Empire 
was coni erred ujion seventeen of the mostdis- 
tingiiished geucirals, comprelicnding Jourdan, 
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Au[jercau, and others, formerly zealous Repub¬ 
licans. Duroc was named Grand Mareclial 
of the Palace; Caulainconrt, Master of the 
Horse; Rerthier, Grand Huntsman, and the 
Comte de Sej^ur, a nobleman of the old (‘ourt, 
Master of C(3remonies. 

Thus did repuhliran forms, at len(ifth and 
linally, give ^Aay to those of a court; and that 
nation, whit h no moderate or rational decree 
of freedom A\onld satisfy, now contentedly, or 
at least passively, assunit'd the yt)ke of a mili¬ 
tary despot. Frame, in lytp', had been like 
the wild elephant in his fits of Inry, nhen to 
oppose his course i^* death; in iHoj, she was 
like the same animal tamed and trained, who 
kneels dow n and sid'fers hiinscdf to he mounted 
by the soldier, whose business is to dri\e him 
into the thron;; of ilie ba(il<\ 

Measures wci'c taken, as on former occa¬ 
sions, to preserve appearances, by obtaining,, 
in show at least, the opinion of the people, on 
this radical dianj^e of their system. Govern¬ 
ment, howe\e‘r, were already conlidenf of 
their approbation, which, indeed, had never 
been refused to any of the various constifulions, 
hovNever inconsistent, that had succeeded each 
other with such rapidity. Secure on this point, 
Rnonaparte’s accc'^sion to the Kinpire was pro¬ 
claimed with the (;rcatest pomp, without wait¬ 
ing, to inquire whether the peopleajiproved ol 
his promotion or otherwise. The proclama- 
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(ion was coldly received, evenbytlie populace, 
and excited little cnthu&ias.n. It seemed, ac¬ 
cording to some writers, as if the shades of 
d'Erighien and Pichegrn had been present in¬ 
visibly, and spread a damp over the ceremony. 
The Emperor was recognized by the soldiery 
with more warmth, lie visited the encamp¬ 
ments at Boulogne, with the intention, appa¬ 
rently, ol‘ receiving such an acknowdedgnient 
from the troops as was paid by the ancient 
Frank-, to their monanhs, when they elevated 
them on their hnckliTs. Seated on an iron 
chair, said to have belonged to King Dagobert, 
he took Ins ])lace between two immense camps, 
haMiig before him the Channel and the hostile 
< oasts ol England. The weather, we have 
Jjccn assured, had been tempestuous, but no 
sooiK'r had the EmpiToi assumed his seat, to 
receive the homage of his shouting host, than 
the sky cleared, and the wind dropt, retaining 
just breath sufficient gently to W'ave the ban¬ 
ners. E\cn the elements seemed to acknow¬ 
ledge the Imperial dignity, all save the sea, 
wdiic'h rolled as carelessly to the feet of Napo¬ 
leon as it had formerly done towards tliose of 
Canute the Dane. 

The Emperor, accompanied w'ith his Em¬ 
press, who hoi'e her honours both gracefully 
and meekly, visited Aix-la-Cha])clle, and the 
frontiers ot Germany. They received the con¬ 
gratulations of all the powers of Europe, ex- 
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ct*ptin{j England, Russia, and Sweden, upon 
their now exaltation; and the German princes, 
W'ho liad every thing to Jiope and fear from so 
powerful a neighbour, hastened to pay then 
compliments to Ntipolcon in person, whidi 
more distant sovereigiib offered by their am¬ 
bassadors. 

But the most splendid and j)uh]ic recugni- 
tion o( his new rank was yet to be made, Jw 
ilje iormal act of coronation, which, there¬ 
fore, Napoleon determined should take place 
with ciiTiinislancos of solemnity, wliicli had 
been hevond the reac h of any temporal jirjiice, 
however powerful, lor many ages, llis policy 
was often marked by a wish to re\i\e, imitate, 
.md (onnect his own titles and iniciest with, 
some ancient observance of former da\s, as 
if the novelty of his claims could have been 
rendered more venerable by investing them 
with antiquated forms, or us men of low birth, 
wlien raised to wealth and rank, are some¬ 
times desirous to conceal the obscurity of their 
origin under the blaze of Jieraldic hoiiouis 
Pope Leo, he remembered, had placed a golden 
crown on the head ol Charlemagne, and pro¬ 
claimed him Emperor of the Romans. Pius VII., 
he determined, should do the same for a suc¬ 
cessor to much more than the actual ])ower of 
Charlemagne. But though Charlemagne had 
repaired to Rome to receive inauguration from 
the hands of the Pontiff of tliat day, Napoleon 
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resolved that he who now owned the proud, 
and in protestant eyes profane, title of Vicar 
of Christ, should n avel to France to perform 
the coronation of the successful chief, by whom 
the See of Rome had been more than once 
humbled, pillaged, and impoverished,.but by 
whom also her power had been re-erected and 
restored, not only in Italy, but in France it¬ 
self. 

llimiiliating as the compliance with Buo* 
naparte\ request must have seemed to the 
more devoted catholics, l*ius VII. had already 
sacriticed, to obtain the Concordat, so much 
of the power and privileges of the Roman See, 
that he could hardly have been justined if he 
had run the risk of losing tlic advantages of a 
treaty so dearly purchased, by declining to in¬ 
cur some personal trouble, or, it might be 
termed, some direct selt’-abascinent. The 
Pope, and the cardinals whom he consulted, 
implored the illumination of Heaven upon 
their councils5 but it was the stern voice of 
necessity which assured them, that, except at 
the risk of dividing the church by a schism, 
they could not refuse to comply with Buona¬ 
parte’s requisition. The Pope left Rome on 
the 5 th November. He was everywhere re¬ 
ceived on the road with the highest respect, 
and most profound veneration; the Alpine pre¬ 
cipices themselves had been secured by pa¬ 
rapets wherever they could expose the holy 
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Father of the Catholic Church to danger, or 
even apprehension. Upon tlie 25th November, 
he met Buonaparte at Fontainebleau j and the 
conduct of the Emperor Napoleon was as stu¬ 
diously respectful towards him, as that of 
Charlemagne, whom he ^vas pleased to call 
his predecessor, could have been towards IaCO. 
On the ad December, the coronation took 


place in the ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, 
with the addition of every ceremony whi(;h 
( ould be devised to add to its solemnity. Yet 
we have been told that the multitude did 


not participate in the ceremonial with that 
eagerness which characterihcs the inhabitants 
of all capitals, but especially those of Paris, 
n[)OH similar occasions. Fhey had, within a 
very few years, seen so many exhibitions, pro¬ 
cessions, and festivals, established on the most 


discordant principles, which, though announc¬ 
ed as permanent and unchangeable, had suc¬ 
cessively given way to newer doctrines, that 
they considered the splendid representation 
before them as an unsubstantial pageant, which 
would fade away in its turn. Buonaparte him¬ 
self seemed absent and gloomy, till recalled to 
a sense of his grandeur by the voice of the 
numerous deputies and functionaries sent up 
from all the several departments of France, to 
witness the coronation. These functionaries 


had been selected with due attention to their 


political opinions; and many of them holding 
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offices under the yo'v eminent, or expectinf; 
benefits from tlic Emperor, made up, by the 
zealous vivacity of their acclamations, lor the 
coldness ol the fjood citizens of Paris. 

The Emperor look his coronation oath, as 
usual on such occasions, \\ith his hands upon 
tile S(Tipture, and in the form in which it was 
repeated to him by the Pope. But in the act 
ol.(oroiialion itself, there N^as a marked de\i- 
atjou from the univer‘>al custom, characteristic 
ol the man, the ajje, and the conjuncture. In 
all other similar solemnities, the cro^^n had 
been placed on the sovereign’s head by the 
presiding spiritual person, as representing the 
Deity, by whom princes rule. But not e\en 
from the Head of the Catholic Church \AOuld 
Buonapaite consent to receive a boon the 
golden symbol of sovereignty, which he was 
sensible he owed solely to his own unparalleled 
train ol military and civil successes. The 
(‘ro\Mi having been blessed by the Pope, Na¬ 
poleon took it from the altar with his own 
hands, and placed it on his brows, fie then 
put the diadem on the head of his Empres«>, 
as if determined to show that his authority 
was the child of his own actions. Te Deum 
wd^ sung; the heralds (for they also had again 
come into fashion) proclaimed, « that the 
thrice glorious and thrice august Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, was crowned and 
installed.w Thus concluded this rcmark.ddc 
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ceremony. Those who remember having be- 
held it, must now doubt whether they were 
waking, or whether fancy had framed a vision 
so dazzling in its appearance, so extraordinary 
in its origin and progress, and so ephemeral 
in its endurance. 

The very day before the ceremony of coro¬ 
nation (that is, on the ist of December), the 
senate had waited upon the Kmperor with the 
result of the votes collected in the depart¬ 
ments, which, till that time, had been taken 
for granted. Upwards of three millions five 
hundred thousand citizens had given their 
votes on this occasion; of whom only about 
three thousand five hundred had declared 
against the proposition. The vice-president, 
Neiifchateau, declared, « this report was the 
unbiassed expression of the people’s choice. 
No government could plead a title more au¬ 
thentic. » 

This was the established language of the 
day; but when the orator went farther, and 
mentioned the measure now adopted as en¬ 
abling Buonaparte to guide into port the vessel 
of the Republic^ one would have thought there 
was more irony than ctimpliment in the ex¬ 
pression. 

Napoleon replied, by promises to employ the 
power which the unanimous consent of the 
senate, the people, and the army, had conferred 
upon him, for the advantage of that nation 
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\vliich he himself, writing from fields of hattle, 
had first sainted with the title of the (ireat. 
He promised, too, in name of his dynasty, 
that his children should long preserve the 
throne, and he at once the first soldiers in the 
army of France, and the first magistrates among 
her citizens. 

As every word on such an occasion was scru- 
pulously sifted and examined, it seemed to some 
that this promise, which Napoleon volunteered 
in behalf of children wdto had as yet no exist¬ 
ence, intimated a meditated change of consort, 
since from his present Empress he had no 
longer any hope of issue. Others censured 
the prophetic tone in which he announced 
what would be the fate and conduct of unborn 
beings, and spokeofareign, newly commenced, 
under the title of a dynasty, which is usually 
applied to a race of successive princes. 

We pause fora moment to consider the act 
of popular accession to the new government; 
because there, if anywhere, we are to look for 
something like a legal right, in virtue of which 
Napoleon might claim obedience. He himself, 
when pleading his own cause after his fall, re¬ 
peatedly rests his right to he considered and 
treated as a legitimate monarch, upon the fact 
that he was called to the crown by the voice of 
the people. 

We will not stop to inquire how the registers, 
in which the votes of the citizens w ere enrolled, 
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were managed by the functionaries wlio had 
the charge of them;—it is only necessary to 
state in passing, that these returning officers 
were in general accessible to the influence of 
government, and that there was no possibility 
of instituting any scrutiny into the authenticity 
of the returns. Neither will we repeat, that 
instead of waiting for the event of the popular 
vote, he had accepted of the empire from the 
Senate, and had been proclaimed Emperor ac¬ 
cordingly. Waiving those circumstances en¬ 
tirely, let it be remembered, that France is 
usually reckoned to contain upwards of thirty 
millions of inhabitants, and that three millions, 
five hundred thousand, only, gave their votes. 
This was not a third part, deducting women 
and children, of those who had a title to ex¬ 
press their opinion, where it was to be held 
decisive of the greatest change which the state 
could undergo; and it must be allowed that 
the autliority of so limited a portion of the 
people is far too small to bind the remainder. 
We have heard it indeed argued, that the ques¬ 
tion having been formally put to the nation at 
large, every one was under an obligation to 
make a specific reply; and they who did not 
vote, must be held to have acquiesced in the 
opinion expressed by the majority of .such as 
did. This argument, being directly contrary 
to the presumption of law in all similar cases, 
is not more valid than the defence of the sol- 
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dier, who, accused of having stolen a necklace 
from an image of the Virgin, replied to the 
charge, that he had first asked the Madona’s 
permission, and, receiving no answer, had 
taken silence for consent. 

In another point of view, it must he remem¬ 
bered that this vote, by w hlch Napoleon claim¬ 
ed the absolute and irredeemable cession of 
tlic liberties of France in his favour, was not a 
jot more solemn than those by which the people 
liad previously sanctioned the Constitution of 
the year 1792, that of the year YlII., and that 
of the Consular Government. Now, either the 
vote upmi all those occasions was binding and 
permanent, or it was capable of being denied 
and recalled at the pleasure of the people. If. 
ilie former was the case, then the people had 
no right, in i8o4, to resume the votes they had 
given, and the oaths they had sworn, to the first 
form of government in 1792. The others 
which they sanctioned in its stead were, in 
consequence, mere usurpations, and that now 
attempted the most flagrant of all, since three 
constitutions, each resting on the popular con¬ 
sent, w ere demolished, and three sets of oaths 
brol veil and discarded, to make room for the 
present model. Again, if the people, in swear¬ 
ing to 00e constitution, retained inalienably 
the right of substituting another whenever, 
they thought proper, the Imperial Constitution 
remained at their merev as much as those that 
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preceded it; and tlien on Avhat could Tiiiona- 
parte rest tlie inviolability of bis authority, 
jpiarded with such jealous precaution, and de¬ 
signed to descend to bis successors, without 
any future appeal to the people? The dynasty 
which he supposed himself to have planted 
was in that case not the oak-tree which he con¬ 
ceived it, but, held during the good pleasure 
of a fickle peo|)lc, rather reseinblcd the thistle, 
whose unsubstantial crest rests upon the stalk 
only so long as the wind shall not disturb it. 

But we leave these considerations; nor do 
we stop to inquire how many, amid the three 
millions and upwards of voters, gave an un¬ 
willing signature, which they would have re¬ 
fused if they had dared, nor how many more 
attached no grcattT consequence to the act 
than to a piece of formal complaisance, which 
every government exr)ected in its turn, and 
wliich hound the subject no longer than the 
ruler had means to enforce his ohedienca*. 
Another and more forjiiidalde objection I'c- 
mains behind, which pervaded the whole pre¬ 
tended surrender by the French nation of their 
liberties, and rendered it void, null, and with¬ 
out force or effect whatsoever. It was, from 
the commencement, what jurists call a pactum 
in iJlicilo :—the people gave that which they 
had no right to surrender, and Buonaparte ai - 
cepted that which he had no title to take at 
their hands. In mo^t instances of despoiic 
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usurpation—we need only look at the ease of 
CaeSfir—tlie popular party have been made the 
means of working out their own servitude; the 
government being usurped by some demagogue 
who acted in their name, and had the art to 
make their own hands the framers of their own 
diains. But though such consent on the part 
of the people, elicited from an excess of partial 
confidence or of gratitude, may have rendered 
such encroachments on the freedom of the 
state more easy, it did not and could not render 
it in any case more legal. The rights of a 
free people are theirs to enjoy, but not theirS 
to alienate or surrender. The people are in 
this respect like minors, to whom law assures 
their property, but invests them with no title 
to give it away or consume it; the national pri¬ 
vileges are an estate entailed from generation 
to generation, and they can neither be the sub¬ 
ject of gift, exchange, nor surrender, by those 
who enjoy the usufruct or temporary posses¬ 
sion of them. No man is lord even of his per¬ 
son, to the effect of surrendering his life or 
limbs to the mercy of another; the contract 
of the Merchant of Venice would now be held 
null from the beginning in any court of justice 
in Elurope. But far more should the report of 
1 8 o 4 , upon Buonaparte’s election, be esteemed 
totally void, since it invohed the cession on 
the part of the French people of that which 
ought to have been far more dear to them, and 
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licld more inalieaable, than the pound of flesh 
nearer*! the heart, or the very heart itself. 

As the people of France had no right to 
resign their own liberties, and that of their 
posterity, for ever, so Buonaparte could not 
legally avail himself of their prodigal and im- 
j)rudent cession. If a blind man give a piece 
of gold by mistake instead of a piece of silver, 
he who receives it acquires no legal title to the 
snrjdus value. If an ignorant man enter unwit¬ 
tingly into an illegal compact, his signature, 
though voluntary, is not binding upon him. 
It is true, that Buonaparte had rendered the 
highest services to France, by his Italian cam¬ 
paigns in the first instance, and afterwards by 
that wonderful train of success which followed 
his return from Egypt. Still, the services 
yielded by a subject to his native land, like 
the duty paid by a child to a parent, cannot 
render him creditor of the country, heyond 
the amount which she has legal means of dis¬ 
charging. If France had received the highest 
benefits from Buonaparte, she had in return 
raised him as high as any subject could be 
advanced, and had, indeed, in her reckless 
prodigality of gratitude, given, or suffered 
him to assume, the very despotic authority, 
which this compact of which we treat was to 
consolidate and sanction under its real name 
of Empire. Here, therefore, we close the ar¬ 
gument; concluding the pretended vote of 
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the French people to be totally null, both as 
regarding the subjects who yielded their pri¬ 
vileges, and the emperor who accepted of their 
surrender. The former could not give away 
rights which it was not lawful to resign, the 
latter could not accept an authority which it 
was unlawful to exercise. 

An apology, or rather a palliation, of Buo¬ 
naparte’s usurpation, has been set up by hitii- 
self and his more ardent admirers, and we are 
desirous of giving to it all the weight which it 
shall be found to deserve. .They have said, 
and w ith great reason, that Buonaparte, view ed 
in his general conduct, was no selGsh usurper, 
and that the mod^ in which he acquired his 
power was gilded over by the use which he 
Jiiadc of it. This is true; for we will not under¬ 
rate the merits which ^^apoleon thus acquired, 
by observing that shrewd politicians have 
been of opinion, that sovereigns who have 
only a qiie.stionablc right to their authority, 
are compelled, w ere it but for their own sakes, 
to govern in such a manner as to make the 
country feel its advantage in submitting to 
their government. We grant willingly, that 
in much of his internal administration Buona¬ 
parte showed that he desired to have no ad¬ 
vantage separate from that of Fiance; that he 
conceived her interests to be connected with 
his own glory; that he expended his wealth in 
oiTiamenti^g the empire, and not upon oh- 
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jects more immediately personal to himself. 
We have no doubt that he had more pleasure 
in seeing treasures ofart added to the Museum, 
than in hanging them on the walls of his own 
palace; and that he spoke truly, when assert¬ 
ing that he grudged Josephine the expensive 
plants with which she decorated her residence 
at Malmaison, because her taste interfered 
with the prosperity of tlie public botanical 
garden of Paris. We allow, therefore, that 
Kiionaparte fully identified himself with the 
country which he had rendered his patrimony; 
and that while it should be called by his name, 
he was desirous of investing it with as much 
external splendour, and as much internal pros¬ 
perity, as his gigantic schemes were able to 
compass. No doubt it may be said, so com¬ 
pletely was the country identified with its 
ruler, that as France had nothing but what be¬ 
longed to its Emperor, he was in fact improv¬ 
ing his own estate when he advanced her pub¬ 
lic works, and could no more be said to lose 
sight of his own interest, than a private gentle¬ 
man does, who neglects his garden to orna¬ 
ment his park. But it is not fair to press the 
motives of human nature to their last retreat, 
in which something like a taint of self-interest 
may so often be discovered. It is enough to 
re])ly, that the selfishness which embraces the 
interests of a whole kingdom is of a kind so 
liberal, so extended, and so refined, as to be 
VOL. V. 8 
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closely allied to patriotism; and that the good 
intentions of Buonaparte towards that France, 
over which he ruled with despotic sway, can 
be no more doubted, than the affections of an 
arbitrary father, whose object it is to make 
his son prosperous and happy, to which he 
annexes as the only condition, that he shall be 
implicitly obedient to every tittle of his will. 
The misfortune is, however, that arbitrary 
power is in itself a faculty, which, whether 
exercised over a kingdom, or in the bosom of 
a family, is apt to be used with caprice rather 
than judgment, and becomes a snare to those 
who possess it, as well as a burthen to those 
over whom it extends. A father, for example, 
seeks the happiness of his son, while he endea¬ 
vours to assure his fortunes, by compelling 
him to enter into a merc'enary and reluctant 
marriage; and Buonaf)arte conceived himself to 
be benefiting as well as aggrandising France, 
when, preferring the splendour of conquest to 
the blessings of peace, he led the flower of 
her young men to perish in foreign flelds, and 
finally was the means of her being delivered 
up, drained of her population, to the mercy of 
the foreign invaders, whose resentment his 
ambition had provoked. 

Such are the considerations which naturally 
rise out of Napoleon’s final and avowed as¬ 
sumption of the absolute power, which he had 
ill reality possessed and exercised ever since 
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lie bad been created First Consul for life. It 
was soon after made manifest, that France, 
enlarged and increased in strength as she bad 
been under his auspices, was yet too narrow 
a sphere for bis domination. Italy afforded 
the first illustration of bis grasping ambition. 

The northern states of Italy bad followed 
the example of France through all her change 
of models They had become republican in 
a Directorial form, when Napoleon’s sword 
conquered them from the Austrians; bad 
changed to an establishment similar to the 
(Consular, when that was instituted in Paris 
l)y the i8th JJrnmaire; and were now' destin¬ 
ed to receive, as a king, him Avho had lately 
aci'epted and exercised with regal authority 
the office of their president. 

The authorities of the Italian (late Cisalpine) 
llepuhlic bad a prescient guess of Avhat was 
expected of them. A deputation ap|)eared at 
Paris, to declare the absolute necessity which 
they felt, that their government should as¬ 
sume a monarchical and hereditary form. On 
the lytli MarL'h, they obtained an audience of 
tbs Emperor, to Avhoni they intimated the un¬ 
animous desire of their countrymen, that Na¬ 
poleon, founder of the Italian llepuhlic, should 
he monarch of the Italian Kingdom. He was 
to have poAver to name his successor, such 
heine always a native of France or Italy. With 

VOL. V. 
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an affertation of jealous independence, liow- 
ever, the authors of this « humble petition 
and advice» stipulated, that the crovvns of 
France and lody should never, save in the 
present instance, be placed on the head of (he 
same monarch. Napoleon m»^jht, during* his 
life, devolve the sovereignty of Italy on one of 
his descendants, either natural or adopted; 
but it ^\as anxiously stipulated, that such de¬ 
legation should not be made during the period 
while France continued to occupy the Ncaj)o- 
litan territories, the Russians Corfu, and the 
Rritish Malta. 

Buonaparte granted the petition of the Ita¬ 
lian States, and listened with indulgence to 
their jealous scruples. He agreed with them, 
that the separation of the crowns of France 
and Italy, which might be useful to their de- 
scendants, would be in the highest degree dan¬ 
gerous to themseh es, and therefore he consent¬ 
ed to hear the additional burthen which their 
love and eonlidence imposed, at least until the 
interest of his Italian subjects should permit 
him to place the crown on a younger bead, 
who, animated by his spirit, should, he engag¬ 
ed, « be ever ready to sacrifice his life for the 
people over whom he should be called to reign, 
by Providence, by the constitution of the 
country, and by the will of Napoleon.» In an¬ 
nouncing this new acquisition to the Freiu'h 
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Senate, Buonaparte made use of an expression 
so singularly audacious, that to utter it requir¬ 
ed almost as much courage as to scheme one 
of his most daring campaigns. nThe power 
and majesty of the French empire ,m he said, 
«are surpassed by the moderation AThich 
presides over her political transactions, m 
U pon the iith April, Napoleon, w ith his 
Empress, set off to go through the form of 
coronation, as King of Italy. The ceremony 
almost exactly resembled that by which he 
had been inaugurated Emperor. The mi¬ 
nistry of the Pope, however, was not em¬ 
ployed on tins second occasion, although, as 
Pius VII. Avas then on liis return to Bonie, he 
could scarcely have declined ofhciating, if he 
had been requested by Buonaparte to take 
Milan in his route for that purpose. Perhaps 
it was thought too harsh to exact from tiu) Pon¬ 
tiff the consec ration of a King of Italy, whose 
very title implied a possibility that his domi¬ 
nion might he one day extended, so as to in¬ 
clude the patrimony of Saint Peter. Pei liaps, 
and Ave rather believe it Avas the case, sonic 
cause of dissiitisfaclion had already occurred 
betwixt Napoleon and Pius VII. However 
this may be, tlie ministry of the Archbishop of 
Milan Avas held sufficient for the occasion, and 
it Avas he Avho blessed the celebrated iron 
crown, said to have girded the brows of the 
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ancient kings of the Lombards. Buonaparte, as 
in the ceremony at Paris, placed the ancient em¬ 
blem on bis head with his own hands, assum¬ 
ing and repeating aloud the haughty motto 
attached to it by its ancient owners, Dieu me 
la donne; gave a quila touche.' 

The new kingdom was, in all respects, mo¬ 
delled on the same plan with the French em¬ 
pire. An order, called « of the Iron Crown,» 
was established on the footing of that of tht? 
Legion of Honour. A large French force was 
taken into Italian pay, and Eugene Beauhar- 
nais, the son of Josephine by her former mar¬ 
riage, who enjoyed and*merited the confidence 
of his father-in-law, was created viceroy, and 
appointed to represent, in that character, the 
dignity of Napoleon. 

Napoleon did not leave Italy without farther 
extension of his empire. Genoa, once the 
proud and the powerful, resigned her in¬ 
dependence, and her Doge presented to the 
Emperor a request that the Ligurian Repuhlic, 
laying down her separate rights, should be 
considered in future as a part of the French 
nation. It was but lately that Buonaparte had 
declared to the listening Senate, that the boun¬ 
daries of France were permanently hxed, and 


God has yiven it me ; Let him beware who wonM 
touch it. 
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should not be extended for the comprehen¬ 
sion of future conquests. It is farther true, 
that, by a solemn alliance with France, Genoa 
had placed her arsenals and harbours at the 
disposal of the French government; engaged 
to supply her powerful ally with six thousand 
sailors, and ton sail of the line, to be equipped 
atherownex[)cnse; and that her independence, 
or such a nominal share of that inestimable pri¬ 
vilege as was consistent with her connexion 
with tliis formidable [)ovYcr, had been gua¬ 
ranteed by France, lint neither the charge 
of inconsistency with his own public declara¬ 
tions, nor consideration of the solemn treaty 
acknowledging the Ligurian Republic, pre¬ 
vented Na[)oleon from availing himself ol the 
pj etext afforded by the petition ol tbe Doge. 
It was convtmieni to indulge the city and go¬ 
vernment of Ginoa in their wish to Ix'come 
an integral part of the Great Nation. Tniona- 
parte was well aware that, by recognizing 
th ein as a <lepartinent of h’ranee, he ^^ab aug¬ 
menting the jealousy of Hussia and Austria, 
who had already assumed a threatening front 
towurds him; hut, as he visited the splendid 
city of the Dorias, and saw its streets of marble 
palaces, ascending from and surrounding its 
noble harbours, he was heard to exclaim, that 
such a possession was well worth the risks of 
war. The success of one mighty plan only 



induced him to form another; and while he 
was conscious that he was the general object 
of jealousy and suspicion to Europe, Napoleon 
could not refrain from encroachments, which 
necessarily increased and perpetuated such 
hostile sentiments towards him. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Napoleon addresses a Second Letter to the King of Eng¬ 
land personally—The folly and inconvenience of this 
Innovation discussed—Answered by the British Secre¬ 
tary of State to Talleyrand.—Alliance formed betwixt 
Russia and England.—Prussia keeps aloof, and the Em¬ 
peror Alexander visits Berlin.—Austria prepares for 
War, and marches an Army into Bavaria—Her impolicy 
in prematurely commencing Hostilities, and ii|^er Con¬ 
duct to Bavaria.—llimoldierlikc Conduct of fh^^ustnan 
General, Mack —Buonaparte is joined by the Klectsirs 
of Bavaria and Wiiiemberg, and the Duke of Baden. 
—Skilful Mameuvros of the French Generals, and suc¬ 
cessive losses of the Austrians.—Napoleon violates the 
Neutrality of Prussia, by marching through Anspach 
and Bareulh.—Further Losses of the Austrian Leaders, 
and consequent disunion among them.—Mack is cooped 
up in dm—Issues a formidable Declaration on the 
i6lh October—and surrenders on the following day. 
—Fatal Bcsults of this Man’s Poltroonery, want of Skill, 
and probable Treachery. 


Buonaparte, Consul, bad affected to give a 
direct testimony of bis desire to make peace, 
by opening a communication immediately and 
personally wilb tbe King of Great Britain. 
Buonaparte, Emperor, bad, according to bis 
own interpretation of bis proceedings, expiat- 
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ed by his elevation all the crimes of the Revo¬ 
lution, and wiped out for ever the memory of 
those illusory visions of liberty and equality, 
which had alarmed such governments as con¬ 
tinued to rest their authority on the ancient 
basis of legitimacy, lie had, in short, accord¬ 
ing to his own belief, preserved in his system 
all that the Republic had produced of good, 
and done away all the memory of that which 
was evil. 

With such pretensions, to say nothing of his 
absolute power, he hastened to claim admission 
among the acknowledged princes of Europe; 
and a second time (27th January, i 8 o 5 ), by a 
letter J|ddressed to King George III., person¬ 
ally, under the title of « Sir, my Brother,» en¬ 
deavoured to prove, by a string of truisms,— 
on the preference of a state of ])eace to war, 
and on the reciprocal grandeur of France and 
England, both advanced to tlie highest pitch 
of prosperity,—that the hostilities between 
the nations ought to be ended. 

We have already stated the inconveniences 
which must necessarily attach to a departure 
from the usual course of treating between 
states, and to the transference of the discus¬ 
sions usually intrusted to inferior and respon¬ 
sible agents, to those who are themselves at 
the head of the nation. But if Napoleon had 
been serious in desiring peace, and saw any 
reason for directly communicating with the 
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English king rather than with the English go¬ 
vernment, he ought to have made hi& proposal 
something more specific than a string of ge¬ 
neral propositions, which, affirmed on the one 
side, and undisputed on the other, left the 
question between the belligerent powers as 
undecided as formerly. The question was, 
not whether peac e was desirjiblc, but on what 
terms it was offered, or could be obtained. If 
Buonaparte, while stating, as he might have 
been expected to do, that the jealousies enter¬ 
tained by England of his power were unjust, 
had agreed, that for the tranquillity of Euro[)0, 
the weal of both nations, and the respect in 
which he held the character of the monarch 
whom he addressed, Malta should remain w'ith 
Britain in perpetuity, or for a stipulated period, 
it would have gi^en a serious turn to his over¬ 
ture, which was at present as vague in its ten¬ 
dency, as it was unusudl in the form. 

The answer to his letter, addressed by the 
British Secretary of SLite to Talleyrand, de¬ 
clared, that Britain c ould not make a precise 
reply to the proposal of peace intimated in 
Napoleon’s letter, until she had communicated 
with her allies on the Continent, and in parti¬ 
cular with the Emperor of Russia. 

These expressions indicated, what was al¬ 
ready well known to Buonaparte, the darkcui- 
ing of another continental storm, about to be 
directed against bis power. On this occasion, 
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Russia was the sou! of the confederacy. Since 
the death of the unfortunate Paul had placed 
that mi^jhty country under the government of 
a wise and prudent prince, whose education 
had been sedulously cultivated, and who had 
profited in an eminent degree by tliat advan¬ 
tage, her counsels had been dignified, wise, 
and moderate. She had offered her mediation 
betwixt the belligerent powers, which, accept¬ 
ed willingly by Great Rritain, had been some¬ 
what haughtily declined by France, whose 
ruler was displeased, doubtless, to find that 
power in the hands of a sharp-sighted and saga¬ 
cious sovereign, which, when lodged in those 
of Paul, he might reckon upon avS at his own 
disposal, through his influence over that weak 
and partial monarch. 

From this time there was coldness betwavt 
the French and Russian governments. The 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien inci eased the 
inisuiidcrstanding. The Fanperor of Russia 
was loo high-spirited to view this scene of per¬ 
fidy and violence in silence; and as he not 
only remonstrated with Ruonaparte himself, 
but appealed to the (ycrinan Diet on the viola¬ 
tion of the territories of the empire, Napoleon, 
unused to have his actions censured and con¬ 
demned by others, how pow erfu I soever, seems 
to have regarded the Emperor Alexander with 
personal dislike. Russia and Sweden, and 
their monarchs, became the subjects of satire 
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and ridicule in the Moniteur; and, as every 
one knew, such arrows were never discharged 
without Buonaparte’s special authority. The 
latter prince withdrew his ambassador from 
Paris, and in a public note, delivered to the 
French envoy at Stockholm,"expressed his sur¬ 
prise at the « indecent and ridiculous insoJen- 
cies which Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte had 
permitted to be inserted in the Moniteur.» 
Gustavus was, it is true, of an irregular and 
violent temper, apt to undertake plans, to the 
achievement of which the strength of his king¬ 
dom was inadequate; yet he would scarcely 
have expressed himself with so little veneration 
for the most formidable authority in Europe, 
had he not been confident in the support of 
tlie Czar. In fact, on the loth of January, 
i 8 o 5 , the King of Sweden had signed a treaty 
of close alliance with Russia; and, as a ne¬ 
cessary consequence, on the 3 ist of October 
following, he published a declaration of war 
against France, in terms personally insultifig 
to ^Napoleon. 

Russia and England, in the mean time, had 
engaged in an alliance, the general purpose of 
which was to form a league upon the Conti¬ 
nent, to compel the French government to 
consent to the re-establishment of the balance 
of Europe. The objects proposed were 
briefly the independence of Holland and Swit¬ 
zerland ; the evacuation of Hanover and the 
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north of Germany by the French troops; the 
restoration of Piedmont to the King of Sardi¬ 
nia ; and the complete evacuation of Italy by 
the French. These were gigantic schemes, 
for which suitable efforts were to be made. 
Five hundred tbbusand men were to be em¬ 
ployed ; and Britain, besides affording the as¬ 
sistance of her forces by sea and land, was to 
pay large subsidies for supporting the armies 
of the coalition. 

Great Britain and Russia were the animating 
|ources of this new coalition against France; 
but It was impossible, considering the insular 
situation of the first of those powers, and the 
great distance of the second from the scene of 
action, that they alone, without the concur¬ 
rence of the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia, should be able to assail France with 
any prospect of making a successful impression. 
Every effort, therefore, was used to awaken 
those states to a sense of the daily repeated 
ehcroachments of Buonaparte, and of the ex¬ 
treme danger to which they were respectively 
exposed by the rapidly increasing extent of his 
empire. 

But since the unsuccessful c ampaign of the 
year 1793, Prussia had observed a c'autious and 
wary neutrality. She had seen, not perhaps 
without secret-pleasure, the humiliation of Aus¬ 
tria, her natural rival in Germany, and she had 
taken many opportunities to make acejuisition 




of petty objects of advantage, in consequence of 
the various changes upon the Continent; so 
that she seemed to find her own interest in the 
successes of France. It is imagined, also, that 
Buonaparte had found some of her leading 
statesmen not altogether inaccessible to in¬ 
fluence of a different kind, by tlie liberal exer¬ 
cise of which he was enabled to maintain a 
strong interest in the Prussian councils. But 
the principles of these ministers were far from 
being shared by the nation at large. The en¬ 
croachments on the.German Empire intimately 
concerned the safety of Prussia, and the nation 
saw, in the decay of the Austrian influence, 
the creation and increase of a strong German 
party in favour of France, to whom Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, and almost all the petty princes 
upon the Rhine and its vicinity, began now to 
look up with the devotion and reverence which 
bad hitherto been paid to the great states of 
Austria and Prussia. The subjects of the Great 
Frederick also remembered his numerous vic¬ 
tories, and, proud of the army which he had 
created and bequeathed to his successor, felt 
neither apprehension nor unwillingness at the 
thought of measuring forces with the Dictator 
of Europe. The councils, therefore, of Prussia 
were divided; and though those which were 
favourable to France prevailed so far as to 
prevent her immediately becoming a member 
of the coalition, yet, by increasing her army 
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to the war establishment^ and marching forces 
towards the country which appeared about to 
become the scene of hostilities, Prussia gave 
plain intimation that the continuance of her 
neutrality depended upon the events of war. 

To animate her councils, if possible, with a 
more decided spirit, Alexander visited the 
court of Berlin in person. lie was received 
with the utmost distinction, and both the King 
of Prussia, and his beautiful and interesting 
queen, gave manifest tokens of the share they 
took personally in the success of the alliance. 
All oath was taken by the two sovereigns at the 
tomb of the Great Frederick, by which they 
are said to have devoted themselves to the 
liberation of Germany,—a vow which, though 
at a diijtant period, they amply redeemed. 
Still, whatever might be the personal opinions 
of the King of Prussia, the counsels of Haugwitz 
continued to influence his cabinet: and the 
Emperor withdrew from Berlin, to place him¬ 
self at tlie head of his troops, while the Prus¬ 
sian monarch, assembling an army of observ¬ 
ation, Assumed the menacing air of a neutral 
who feels himself able to turn tlie scale in 
favour of either of tlie belligerent powers at 
his pleasure. This was not the moment for 
Buonaparte to take oflence at these demonstra¬ 
tions, as the doing so might convert a doubt¬ 
ful friend into an avowed and determined 
enemy. But the dubious policy of Prussia was 
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not forgotten,—it was carefully treasured in 
Napoleon’s memory, as that for which she was' 
to be called to account at a future period. In 
the mean time he had the full advantage of her 
hesitating councils and doubtful neutrality. .. 

Austria was more accessible .to theapplica-. 
tion of the allies. ’ Notwithstanding the disas¬ 
ters of the last two wars, the loss of a large 
portion of Italy, the disasters of hellegarde, 
Alvinzi, and Wurmser, and the disastrous de¬ 
feats of Marengo and Hohenlinden, the extent 
and military character of her population, 
amongst whom a short interval of peace was 
sufficient to recruit the losses of the most bloo^ 
dy war,—above all, the liaughty determination 
of a cabinet remarkable for the tenacity with 
wliich they retain and act upon the principles 
which they have once adopted, induced her 
government to accede to the alliance betwixt 
Russia and Great Britain. She had not forgot¬ 
ten the successes which her generals and ai- 
mies had obtained when fighting by the side 
of Suwarrow, and might hope to see once more 
renewed the victories ofTrebia and of Novi 
She therefore increased her force in ever^ 
quarter; and while the Archduke Charles took 
the command of eighty thousand men in Ital^, 
on which country Austria always kept a wish¬ 
ful eye, eighty thousand more, destined to act 
upon the Lcch, and it was hoped upon the 
Rhine, were placed under the charge of Gene 
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ral Mack, whose factitious and ill-merited re¬ 
putation had, unfortunately for Austria, re¬ 
mained unabated, notwithstanding his miser¬ 
able Neapolitan campaign in 1799. The Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand, a prince of great courage and 
hopes, was the nominal commander of the last- 
mentioned army, while the real authority was 
lodged in this old and empty professor of 
tactics. To conclude this detail of prepar¬ 
ation, the Archduke John was appointed to 
command in the Tyrol. 

It remained only to try the event of negoti¬ 
ation, ere linally proceeding to military extre¬ 
mities. It was not difficult to state the causes 
of the war, which was now about to break out 
anew. By the peace of Luneville, finally con¬ 
cluded between Austria and France, the inde¬ 
pendence of the Italian, Helvetian, and Bata¬ 
vian republics had been stipulated; but in¬ 
stead of such terms being complied with, 
Napoleon, rendering himself Grand Mediator 
of Switzerland and King of Italy, had at the 
same time filled Holland with troops, and oc¬ 
cupied the whole three countries in such a 
manner, as made them virtually, and almost 
avowedly, the absolute dependencies of France. 

Complaints on these beads, warmly urged 
by Austria, were sharply answered by France, 
wlio in her turn accused Austria of want of 
confidence, and of assuming arms in the midst 
of peace. The Emperor of Russia interfered. 
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and sent a special ambassador to Paris, with 
the purpose of comiufj, if possible, to an ami¬ 
cable accommodation, which might even yet 
preserve the tranquillity of Europe. But ere 
Novosiltzoff had reached his place of destina¬ 
tion, the union of Genoa with the French em¬ 
pire was announced; an encroachment, which, 
joined to Napoleon’s influence in Switzerland, 
rendered the whole north-western frontier of 
Italy completely open for the march of French 
armies, and precluded the possible hope of 
that fine country assuming any character of 
ijidcpendence, even if, at a future time, its 
crown should be vested in a person different 
from the ruler of France. 

Upon hearing of this new usurpation, made 
at the very time when Napoleon’s steps towards 
the aggrandisement of his power were under 
challenge, Russia countermanded her ambas¬ 
sador; and Austria, after the exchange of some 
more angry notes, began her daring enterprise 
by marching a large army upon Bavaria. It 
would have been better, probably, had the 
Emjieror Francis suspended this decisive mea¬ 
sure, and continued to protract, if possible, 
the negotiation, until the Russian auxiliary ar¬ 
mies, two in number, of fifty thousand men 
each, could have advanced to the assistance 
of their allies; or until a sense of the approach¬ 
ing crisis had removed tlie indecision in the 
Prussian councils, and induced the king to 
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join the coalition. Either of these events, and 
more especially botli, might have given a very 
different turn to this disastrous campaign. 

But Austria was not to be blamed only for 
precipitating the war—she exposed herself to 
censure by the mode in which she conducted 
it. Occupying Bavaria with numerous forces, 
the Elector was required to join the confede¬ 
racy. Maximilian of Bavaria was not disinclin¬ 
ed to unite his forces with those which pio- 
posed for their objec t the defence of Germany, 
but he pleaded that his son, now travelling in 
France, would be made responsible, should he 
join the coalition. « On my knees, » he said, 
in a letter to the Emperor Francis, « I implore 
you for permission to remain neutral. » Ilis 
reasonable request was rejected, and the Elec¬ 
tor was required to join the confederacy with 
a violence of urgency, both unjust and impoli¬ 
tic. He was farther gi\en to understand, that 
his troops would not be permitted to remain 
as a separate army, but must be incorporated 
with those of Austria. These were terms so 
harsh, as to render even the precarious alliance 
of France preferable to submission. Maximi¬ 
lian, retreating from his capital of Munich to 
Wurtzburg, and withdrawing bis army into 
Franconia, again endeavoured to negotiate foi 
neutrality. It was again imperiously refused; 
and while the Austrian government insisted 
that the Elector should join them with hi*. 
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whole forces, the Austrian troops were per¬ 
mitted to conduct themselves as in an enemy’s 
country; requisitions were raised, and other 
measures resorted to, tending to show that 
the invaders remembered the ancient grudge 
which had so long subsisted between Bavaria 
and Austria. It was natural that the Bavarian 
prince, incensed at this treatment, should re¬ 
gard the allies as enemies, and wait the arrival 
of the French as liberators. 

The military manoeuvres of the Austrian 
army were not more able, than her conduct 
towards the neutral state of Bavaria was poli¬ 
tic or just. There are two errors, equally fa¬ 
tal, into which a general of middling or infe¬ 
rior talent is apt to fall, when about to encoun¬ 
ter with an adversary of genius. If he mixes 
presumption with his weakness of parts, he 
will endeavour to calculate the probable mo¬ 
tions of his antagonist; and having, as he sup¬ 
poses, ascertained what they are likely to he, 
will attempt to anticipate and interrupt them, 
and thereby expose himself to some signal dis¬ 
aster, by mistaking the principle on which his 
enemy designs to act. Or, if intimidated by 
the reputation of the commander opposed to 
him, such a general is apt to remain passive 
and irresolute, until the motions of the enemy 
make his purpose evident, at a time when it is 
probably impossible to prevent his attaining it. 
It was left for General Mack, within the spa( c 
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of a very brief campaign, to unite both charac¬ 
ters; and fall first into errors of rashness and 
presumption, afterwards into those of indeci¬ 
sion and cowardice. 

It required little experience to know, that, 
after two singularly unfortunate wars, every 
precaution should have been taken to bring 
the Austrian troops into contact with their 
enemy, under such advantages of position and 
numbers as might counterbalance the feelings 
of discouragement with which the bravest 
soldiers must be affected, in consequence of a 
course of defeat and disaster so uniform, that 
there seemed to be a fate in it. In this point 
of view, the Austrian armies ought to have 
halted on their own territories, where the river 
inn forms a strong and excellent line of de¬ 
fence, extending betwixt the Tyrol and the 
Danube, into which the Inn empties itself at 
Passau. Supposing Mack’s large force con¬ 
centrated, witli this formidable barrier in front, 
it seems as if the Austrians might have easily 
maintained a defensive position until the ar¬ 
mies of Russia appeared to support them. 

If, determined upon the imperious and un¬ 
just aggression on Bavaria, Mack found it ne¬ 
cessary to advance more to the westward than 
the line of the Inn, in order to secure the 
country of the Elector, the Lccii, in its turn, 
offered him a position in which he might have 
awaked l\\e llussiaus, though ikek p\nct'\ou 
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must necessarily have been protracted, in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of his advance. But it 
was the choice of this unlucky tactician to 
leave Bavaria also behind him, and, approach¬ 
ing the frontiers of France, to take possession of 
Dim, Meminingen, and the line of the Illerand 
Danube, where he fortified himself with great 
care, as if to watch the defiles of the Black Fo¬ 
rest. It can only be thought by those who 
judge most favourably of Mack’s intentions, 
that, as the passes of that celebrated forest 
had been frequently the route by which 
the French invaded Germany, he had conclud¬ 
ed it must therefore be by that road, and no 
other, that their approach on the present oc¬ 
casion was to be expected. Knowing with 
whom he had to contend, the Austrian general 
ought to have suspected the direct contrary; 
for Buonaparte’s manreuvres Avere not more 
distinguished by talent, than by novelty and 
originality of design. 

It is not to be supposed that this great (con¬ 
federacy took at unawares one who had so 
many reasons for being alert. The Austrian 
forces, though they had commenced the cam¬ 
paign so hastily, were not more early ready 
for the field, than were the imimmse armies 
of the French empire. The camps at Bou¬ 
logne, so long assembled on the shores of the 
Cliannel, were now to he relieved from their 
\\\acA\\\ty; and, sevions as iW danger was in 
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which their assistance was required, Buona¬ 
parte was perhaps not displeased at finding a 
fair pretext to withdraw from the invasion to 
which he had hastily pledged himself. Tliis 
formidable assemblage of troops, laying aside 
the appellation of the Army of England, was 
hereafter distinguished by that of the Grand 
Army. At the same time, the armies main¬ 
tained in Holland, and in the North of Ger¬ 
many, were put into motion. 

In this remarkable campaign Buonaparte 
<;ommenced, for the first time, the system of 
issuing official bulletins, for the purpose of 
announcing to the French nation his accounts 
of success, and impressing upon the public 
mind what truths he desired them to know, 
and, at the same time, what falsehoods he was 
desirous they should believe. In every coun¬ 
try, such official accounts will naturally have 
a partial character, as every government must 
desire to represent the result of its measures 
in as favourable a light as possible. Where 
there is a free press, however, the deception 
cannot be carried to extremity; imposture 
cannot be attempted, on a grand scale at least, 
where it can be contrasted with other sources 
of information, or refuted by arguments deriv¬ 
ed from evidence. But Buonaparte had the 
unlimited and exclusive privilege of vSaying 
what he pleased, without contradiction or 
commentary, and he was liberal in using a 
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license which could not be checked. Yet his 
bulletins are valuable historical documents, as 
well as the papers in the Moniteur, which he 
himself frequently composed or superintend¬ 
ed. Much correct information there certainly 
is; and that which is less accurate is interest¬ 
ing, since it shows, if not actual truths, at least 
what Napoleon desired should be received as 
such, and so throws considerable light both on 
his schemes and on his character. 

Buonaparte communicated to the Senate the 
approach of war, by a report, dated 22d Sep¬ 
tember, in which, acquainting them with the 
cause of quarrel betwixt himself and the allied 
powers, he asked, and of course obtained, two 
decrees; one for ordering eighty thousand 
conscripts to the field, another for the organi¬ 
zation of the National Guard. He then put 
himself at the head of his forces, and pro¬ 
ceeded to achieve the destruction of Mack’s 
army, not as at Marengo, by one great general 
battle, but by a series of grand manoeuvres, 
and a train of partial actions necessary to exe¬ 
cute them, which rendered resistance and re¬ 
treat alike impossible. These manoeuvres we 
can only indicate, nor can they perhaps be 
well understood without the assistance of 
the map. 

While Mack expected the approach of the 
French upon his front, Buonaparte had formed 
the daring resolution to turn the flank of the 
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Austrian general, cut him off from his country 
and his resources, and reduce him to the ne¬ 
cessity, either of surrender, or of giving battle 
without a hope of success. To execute this 
great conception, the French army was parted 
into six grand divisions. That of Bernadette, 
evacuating Hanover which it had hitherto oc¬ 
cupied, and traversing Hesse, seemed as if 
about to unite itself to the main army, which 
had now reached the Rhine on all points. Rut 
its real destination was soon determined, when, 
turning towards the left, Bernadotte ascended 
the river Maine, and at Wurtzbiirg formed a 
junction with the Elector of Bavaria, who, with 
the troops whicli had followed him into F’ran- 
conia, immediately decliired for the French 
cause. 

The Elector of Wirtemberg and the Duke 
of Baden followed the same line of politics; 
and thus Austria had arrayed against her those 
very German princes, whom a moderate con¬ 
duct towards Bavaria might perhaps have 
rendered neutral; France, at the outset of the 
contest, scarce havirig the power to compel 
them to join Jier standard. The otlicr live 
roluinns of French troops, under Ney, Soidt, 
Davoust, Vandamme, and Marmont, crossed 
the Rhine at different points, and entered 
Germany to the northward of Mack’s position; 
while Murat, who made his passage at Kehl, 
approaching the Black Forest, manoeuvred in 
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such a manner as to confirm Mack in his belief 
that the main attack was to come from that 
quarter. But the direction of all the other 
divisions intimated that it was the object of 
the French Emperor to move round the riglit 
wing of the Austrians, by keeping on the north 
or left side of the Danube, and then, by cross¬ 
ing that river, to put themselves in the rear of 
Mack’s army, and interpose betwixt him and 
Vienna. For this purpose, Souk, wlio had 
crossed at Spires, directed his march upon 
Augsburg; while, to interrupt the communi¬ 
cation betwixt that city and Ulm, the Austrian 
head-quarters, Murat and Lannes had ad¬ 
vanced to Wertingen, where a smart action 
took place. The Austrians lost all their ( anaon, 
and it was said four thousand men —an omi¬ 
nous commencement of the campaign. The 
action would have been termed a battle, had 
the armies been on a smaller scale; but where 
such great numbers were engaged on either 
side, it did not rank much above a skirmish. 

With the same purpose of disquieting Mack 
in his head-quarters, and preventing him from 
attending to what passed on his left wing and 
rear, Ney, who advanced from Stutgard, at¬ 
tacked the bridges over the Danube at Gimt/.- 
burg, which were gallantly but fruitlessly de¬ 
fended by the Archduke Ferdinand, who had 
advanced from Ulm to that place. The Arch- 
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duke lost many guns, and nearly tlu’ee thou¬ 
sand men. 

In the mean time, an operation took place, 
which marked in the most striking manner the 
inflexible and decisive character of Napoleon’s 
counsels, compared with those of the ancient 
courts of Europe. To accomplish the French 
plan, of interposing betwixt Mack and the 
supplies and reinforcements, both Austrian 
and Russian, which were in motion towards 
him, it was necessary that all the French divi¬ 
sions should be directed upon Nordlingen, and 
particularly that the division under Bernadotte, 
which noAv included theBavarian troops, should 

complish a simultaneous movement in that 
direction. But there was no time for the last- 
mentioned general to get into the desired po¬ 
sition, unless by violating the neutrality of 
Ihussia, and taking the straight road to the 
sc ene of operations, by marching through the 
territories of Anspach and Bareiith, belonging 
to that power. A less daring general, a 
more timid politician than Napoleon, would 
have hesitated to commit such an aggression 
at such a moment. Prussia, undecided in her 
counsels, was yet known to be in point of na¬ 
tional spirit hoslilely disposed towards France; 
and a marked outrage of this nature was like¬ 
ly to raise the indignation of the people in 
general to a point which liaugwitz and his 
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party might be unable to stem. The junction 
of Prussia with the allies, at a moment so cri¬ 
tical, might be decisive of the fate of the cam¬ 
paign, and well if the loss ended there. 

Yet with these consequences before his 
eyes, Napoleon knew, on the other hand, that 
it was not want of pretexts to go to war which 
prevented Prussia from drawing the swojd, 
but diffidence in the power of the allies to re¬ 
sist the arms and fortune of France. Tf, there¬ 
fore, by violating the territory of Prussia, lie 
should be able to inflict a sudden and terrible 
blow upon the allies, he reckoned truly that 
the court of Berlin would be more astounded 
at his success, than irritated at the means 
which he had taken to obtain it. Bernadotte 
received, therefore, the Emperor s commands 
to march through the territory of Anspach and 
Bareuth, which were only defended by idle 
protests and reclamations of the rights of neu¬ 
trality. The news of this aggression gave ilie 
utmost offence at the Prussian court; and the 
call for W'ar, which alone could right their 
injured honour, became almost unanimous 
through the nation. But while the general 
irritation, which Buonaparte of course foresaw, 
was thus taking place on the one side, the 
success which he had achieved over the Aus¬ 
trians acted on the other as a powerful se¬ 
dative. 

The spirit of enterprise had deserted Mack 
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as soon as actual hostilities commenced. Witli 
the usual fault of Austrian generals, he had 
extended his position too far, and embraced 
too many points of defence, rendering his 
communications difficult, and offering facili¬ 
ties for iliionaparte’s favourite tactics, of at¬ 
tacking and destroying in detail the divisions 
opposed to him. The defeat at Guntzburg 
induced Mack at length to concentrate his 
army around IJIm; but Bavaria and Suabia 
were now fully in possession of the French 
and Bavarians; and the Austrian General 
Spangenberg, surrounded in Memmingen, 
was compelled to lay down his arms with live 
thousand men. The Freneb had crossed the 
Bbine about the Sibth 8e|)tember; it was noAv 
the i 3 fli October, and they could scarcely be 
sai<l to have begun the campaign, when they 
had made, on vaiious points, not fewer than 
twenty thousand prisoners. Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, expected that resistance from Mack's 
despair which no other motive had yet engag¬ 
ed him to offer; and he announced to his army 
the prospect of a general action, fie called 
on his soldiers to revenge themselves on the 
Austrians for the loss of tlie plunder of Lon¬ 
don, of which, but for this new continental 
war, they would have heen already in posses¬ 
sion. lie pointed out to them, that, as at Ma¬ 
rengo, he had cut the enemy oil from his re¬ 
serves and resources, and he summoned them 
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to signalize Ulm by a battle, which should be 
vet more decisive. 

No general action, however, took place, 
though several sanguinary affairs of a partial 
nature were fought, and terminated uniformly 
to the misfortune of the Austrians. In the 
mean time, disunion took place among their 
generals. The Archduke Ferdinand, Schwart- 
zenberg, afterwards destined to play a remark¬ 
able part ill this changeful history, with Collo- 
wradi and others, seeing themselves invested 
by toils which were daily narrowed upon 
them, resolved to leave Mack and his army, 
and cut their way into Bohemia at the liead of 
the cavalry. The Archduke executed this 
movement wdth llie greatest gallantry, but not 
without considerable loss. Indeed, the beha¬ 
viour ol the Austrian princes of the blood 
throughout these wars was such, as if Fate bad 
meant to mitigate the disasters of the Imperial 
House, Jiy showing forth the talents and bra¬ 
very of their ancient race, and proving, that 
although Fortune Irowned on them. Honour 
remained (uithful to their line. Ferdinand, 
after much fighting, and considerable damage 
done and received, at length brought six 
thousand cavalry in safety to Egra, in Bohe¬ 
mia. 

Meanwhile, Mack found himself, with the 
remains of his army, cooped up in Elm, as 
Wurmser had been in Mantua. He publish- 
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ed an order of the day, which intimated an in¬ 
tention to imitate the persevering defence of 
that heroic veteran. He forbade the word sur¬ 
render to be used by any one—he announced 
tlie arrival of two powerful armies, one of 
Austrians, one of Ilussians, whose appearance 
would presently raise the blockade—he de¬ 
clared his determination to eat horse-flesh ra¬ 
ther than listen to any terms of capitulation. 
This bravado appeared on the i6tb October, 
and the conditions of surrender were subscrib¬ 
ed by Mack on the next day, having been pro¬ 
bably in (lie course of adjustment when he 
was making thescj notable professions of re¬ 
sistance. 

The course of jnilitary misconduct which 
we have traced, singidar as it is, might be per- 
liaps referred to folly or incapacity on the part 
of Mack, thoiigli i! iniist be owned it was of 
that gross kind which civilians consider as 
equal to fraud. Ikit another circumstance re¬ 
mains to be told, which goes far to prove that 
this once celebrated and trusted general had 
ingrafted the traitor upon the fool. The terms 
of capitulation, as subscribed on the i yth Oc¬ 
tober, bore, that there should be an armistice 
until aGtli Oc'tober at midnight; and that if, 
during this space, an Austrian or Russian army 
should appear to raise the blockade, the army 
at IjIiu should have liberty to join them, with 
their arms and baggage. This stipulation al- 
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lowed the Austrian soldiers some hope of re¬ 
lief, and in any event it was sure to interrupt 
the progress of Buonaparte’s successes, by de¬ 
taining the principal part of his army in the 
neighbourhood of Ulm, until the term of nine 
days was expired. But Mack consented to a 
revision of these terms, a thing which would 
scarcely have been proposed to a man of 
honour, and signed on the 19th a second capi¬ 
tulation, by which he consented to- evacuate 
Ulm on the day following; thus abridging con¬ 
siderably, at a crisis when every minute was 
precious, any advantage, direct or contingent, 
which the Austrians could have derived from 
the delay originally stipulated. No reason has 
ever been alleged lor this concession. Buona¬ 
parte, indeed, had given Mack an audience 
previous to the signing of this additional article 
of capitulation, and what arguments he then 
employed must be left to conjecture. 

The effects of Mack’s poltroonery, want of 
skill, and probable treachery, were equal to the 
results of a great victory. Artillery, baggage, 
and military stores, were given up to an im¬ 
mense extent. Eight general officers surren¬ 
dered upon parole, upwards of 20,000 men 
became prisoners of war, and were marched 
into France. The numbers of the prisoners 
taken in this campaign were so great, that Buo¬ 
naparte distributed them amongst the agricul¬ 
turists, that tludr work in the fields might 
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make up for the absence of the conscripts, 
whom he had withdrawn from such labour. 
The experiment was successful; and from the 
docile habits of the Germans, aud the good- 
humour of their French employers, this new 
species of servitude suited both parties, and 
went some length to soften the hardships of 
war. For not the field of battle itself, with its 
wounded and dead, is a more distressing sight 
to humanity and leflection, than prison-bar¬ 
racks and hulks, in which hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of prisoners are delivered up to idleness, 
and all the evils which idleness is sure to in¬ 
troduce, and not unfrcfpicntly to disease and 
death. Buonaparte meditated introducing this 
alteration into the usages of war upon a great 
scale, and thought of regimenting his prhoners 
for the pni’pose of labouring on public works. 
His jurists ohjeetecl *.o the proposal as contrary 
to the law of nations. This seriiplc might have 
been avoided, by employing only volunteers, 
which would also have prevented the appear¬ 
ance of retrograding towards those barbarous 
times, when the captive of the sword became 
the slave of his victor. But national character 
w ould, in most instances, render the scheme 
impracticable. Thus, an attempt was after¬ 
wards made to dispose of the Spanish prison¬ 
ers in a similar way, who in most cases made 
their escape, and in some rose upon and 
destroyed their task-masters. A French sol- 
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dier would, in like manner, make an indiffer¬ 
ent serf to an English farmer; an English pri¬ 
soner a still more intractable assistant to a 
French agriculturist. The advantages of com¬ 
parative freedom would he in both cases coun¬ 
terbalanced, by a feeling of degradation in the 
personal subjection experienced. 

When the general officers of the Austrians 
were admitted to a personal interview with 
the French Emperor, he hcdiavcd with cour¬ 
tesy to Klenau and others of reputation, 
whose character had become knoAvn to him in 
the Italian campaigns. But he complained of 
tlie politics of their ( ourt, Avhicli he said had 
forced liirn into war when he knew not what 
he was fighting for. He prophesied tlie fall of 
the hou^e of Austria, unless his brother the 
Emperor hastened to make peace, and repro¬ 
bated the policy Avhich brouglil the uncivilized 
Russians to interfere in tlie decision of more 
cultivated countries than tlieir own. Mack' 
had the impudence to reply, that the Emperor 
of Austria had been forced into the war by 
Russia. « Then, » said Napoleon, « you no 
longer exist as an independent power.» The 

' h will l)(' unnecessary again to mention this man’s 
name, of which our readers arc doubtless as much tired 
as w'e oui selves are. lie was eommilted to a state prison, 
in a remote [lart of the Austrian dominions; and whether 
he died in captivity, or was set at liberty, we have noi 
learned, nor are we anxious to know. 
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whole conversation appeared in the bulletin 
of the day, which also insinuates, with little 
probability, that the Austrian officers and sol¬ 
diers concurred generally in blaming the al¬ 
liance between their own Emperor and Alex¬ 
ander. From this we infer, that the union 
between those two powerful sovereigns was, 
even in the moment of this great success, a 
subject of apprehension to Buonaparte; whose 
official notes are sometimes expressed with 
generosity towards the vanquished, who had 
ceased to struggle, but always with an eager 
tone of reproach and offence tow'ards tliose 
from whom an animated resistance was to be 
apprehended. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Position of the French Armies.—N<ipoleon advances to¬ 
wards Vienna.—^The Emperor Francis leaves his Capital. 
—^French enter Vienna on the 1 3 th November.—Review 
of the French Successes in Italy and the Tyrol.—Schemes 
of Napoleon to force on a general Battle—He succeeds. 
Battle of Austerlitz is fought on the ad December, and 
the combined Austro-Russian Armies completely de¬ 
feated.—Interview betwixt the Emperor of Austria and 
Napoleon.—^The Emperor Alexander retreats towards 
Russia.—Treaty of Presburgh signed on the 26th De¬ 
cember—Its Conditions.—Fate of the King of Sweden 
—and of the Two SiciUes. 


The tide of war now rolled eastward, having 
surmounted and utterly demolished the for¬ 
midable barrier which was opposed to it. Na¬ 
poleon placed himself at the head of his cen¬ 
tral army. Ney, upon his right, was ready to 
repel any descent which might be made from 
the passes of the Tyrol. Murat, on his left, 
watched the motions of the Austrians, under 
the Archduke Ferdinand, who, refusing to join 
in the unworthy capitulation of Ulm, had cut 
their way into Bohemia, and there united them¬ 
selves with other forces, either stationed in 
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that kingdotn^ or who had, like themselves, 
escaped thither. Lastly, the division of Auge- 
reau (wlio had recently advanced from France 
at the head of an army of reserve), occupying 
part of Suahia, served to protect tlie rear of 
the French army against any movement from 
the Vorarlberg; and at the same time menaced 
the Prussians, in case, acting upon the offence 
given by the violation of their territory, they 
should have crossed the Danube, and engaged 
in the war. 

If, however, the weight of Prussia had been 
thrown into the scale with sufficient energy 
at this decisive moment, it would not proba¬ 
bly have been any resistance which Augereau 
could have offered that could have saved Na¬ 
poleon from a perilous situation, since the 
large armies of the new enemy would have 
been placed in his rear, and, of course, his 
communications with France entirely cutoff. 
It was a crisis of the same kind which opened 
to Austria in the year 181 3 ; but she was then 
taught wisdom by experience, and availed 
herself of the golden opportunity which Prus¬ 
sia now suffered to escape. Buonaparte had 
reckoned with accuracy upon the timid and 
fluctuating councils of that power. The ag¬ 
gression on their territories of Anspach and 
Bareuth was learned at Berlin; but then the 
news of the calamity sustained by the Aus¬ 
trians at Clm succeeded these tidings almost 
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instantly, and while the first article of intelli- 
(jence seemed to urge instant hostilities, the 
next was calculated to warn them against es¬ 
pousing a losing cause. 

Thus trusting to the vacillating and timid 
policy of Prussia, Napoleon, covered on his 
flank and rear as we have stated, continued to 
push forward with his central forces towards 
Vienna, menaced repeatedly in the former 
wars, hut whose fate seemed decided after 
the disaster of Ulm. It is true, that an army, 
partly consisting of Russians and pjirtly of 
Austrians, had pressed forward to prevent that 
disgraceful calamity, and, finding that the ca¬ 
pitulation had taken place, were now retreat¬ 
ing step by step in front of the advancing 
French; hut not exceeding forty-five thousand 
men, they were unable to make any effectual 
stand upon the Inn, the Traun, the Ens, or in 
any other position which might have covered 
Vienna. They halted, indeed, repeatedly, 
made a considerable show of resistance, and 
fought some severe though partial actions ; 
but always ended by continuing their retreat, 
which was now directed upon Moravia, where 
the grand Russian army had already assembled, 
under the command of the Emperor Alexander, 
and were expecting still further reinforcements 
under General Buxhowden. 

Some attempts were made to place Vienna 
in a state of defence, and the inhabitants were 
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called upon to rise in mass for that purpose. 
But as the fortifications ^verc ancient and in 
disrepair, an effort at resistance could only 
have occasioned the destruction of the city. 
The Emperor Francis saw himself, therefore, 
under the necessity of endeavourin^j to pro¬ 
vide for the safety of his capital by negotiation, 
and for that of his person by leaving it. On 
the 7th November, accordingly, he departed 
from Vienna for Brimn in Moravia, in order 
to [dace himself under the protection of the 
Bussian forces. 

On the same day, but late in the evening. 
Count Giulay arrived at Buonaparte’s head¬ 
quarters, then established at Lintz, with a 
pro[)osal for an armistice, previous to a gene¬ 
ral negotiation for peace. Napoleon refused 
to listen to the proposal, unless Venice and 
the Tyrol were put into his hands. These 
terms were too hard to be accepted. Vienna, 
therefore, was left to its fate; and that proud 
capital of the proud house of Austria remain¬ 
ed an unresisting prize to J;he invader. 

On the 1 3 th November tlie Frem htook pos¬ 
session of Vienna, where they obtained an im¬ 
mense quantity of military stores, arms, and 
clothing; a part of which spoils were bestow¬ 
ed by Napoleon on his ally the Elector of Ba¬ 
varia, who now witnessed the humiliation of 
the Imperial House which had of late con¬ 
ducted itself so haughtily towards him. Ge- 
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iicral Clarke was appointed Governor of Vien¬ 
na; and by a change as rapid as if it had taken 
place on the stage, the new Emperor of Franco 
occupied Schoenhrun, the splendid palace of 
the long-desccndcd Emperor of Austria. But 
though such signal successes had crowned the 
commencement of the campaign, it was neces¬ 
sary to defeat the haughty Russians, in whose 
aid the Emperor of Austria still confided, he- 
foro the object of the war could be consider¬ 
ed as attained. The broken and shattered 
remnant of the Austrian forces had rallied 
from different quarters around the yet un¬ 
touched army of Alexander; and although the 
latter retreated from Brunn towards Olinutz, 
It was only with the purpose of forming a junc¬ 
tion with Buxhowden, before they hazarded a 
general battle. 

In the mean time, the French army lollowing 
close on their hack into Moravia, fought one 
or two partial actions, which, though claimed 
as victories, w ere so severely disputed as to 
make Napoleon aware that he had to do with 
a more obstinate enemy than he had ol late 
encountered in the dispirited Austrians. He 
waited, therefore, until the result of his skilful 
combinations should have drawn around liiin 
the greatest force he could expect to collect, 
ere venturing upon an engagement, of which, 
if he failed to obtain a decisive victory, the 
consequences were likely to be fatal to him. 

9- 
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At tliis period, success had smiled on the 
French in Italy, and in the Tyrol, as well as in 
Germany. In the former country, it may be 
remembered, that the Archduke Charles, at 
the head of seventy-five or eighty thousand 
men, exclusive of garrisons, was opposed to 
Massdna, whose forces considerably exceeded 
that amount. The prince occupied the left 
bank of the Adige, with the purpose of main¬ 
taining a defensive warfare, until he should 
hear news of the campaign in Germany. Mas- 
sena , however, after some fighting, succedcd 
in forcing the 2>assage of the river at Verona, 
and in occupying the town of St Michael. This 
was on the 20th October. Soon afterwards, 
the account of the surrender at Ulm reached 
the Frenchman, and determined him on a ge¬ 
neral attack along the whole Austrian line, 
which was strongly posted near Caldiero. The 
assault took place on the 3 oth October, and 
was followed by a very desperate action, for 
the Austrians, confident in the presence of 
their favourite commander, fought with the 
greatest courage. They were, however, de¬ 
feated; and a column of five thousand men, 
under general Hellinger, detached for the 
purpose of attacking the French in the rear, 
failed in their purpose, and, being themselves 
surrounded, were obliged to lay down their 
arms. The victors were joined by General 
St-Cyr, at the head t)f twenty-live thousand 
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irien, wlio had evacuated the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples, upon a treaty of neutrality entered into 
with the king, and now came to join their 
(ountrymeii in Lombardy. 

In the midst of his own misfortunes, the 
Archduke Charles received the fatal intelli¬ 
gence of the capitulation of Ulm, and that the 
French were advancing in full march towards 
Vienna. To cover his brothers capital be¬ 
came a matter of more pressing net essity than 
to attempt to continue tlie defence of Italy, 
which circumstances rendered almost hope¬ 
less. He commenced his retreat, therefoiv, 
on the night of the ist of November, detei min¬ 
ing to continue it through the mountain passes 
ofCarinthia, and so on into Hungary. 11 he 
had marched by the Tyrol, he would ha%e 
found Angercau in his Iront, with Ney and 
Marmonf threatening his flanks, while Mas- 
sena, before whom he was now retreating, 
pressed on his rear. 

The Archduke commenced this dispiriting 
and distressing movement, over nearly the 
s«ime giound which he had passed while re¬ 
treating before Buonaparte himself in 1797. 
He did not, however, as on that occasion, avail 
himself of the Tagliamento, or Palma Nova. 
His purpose was retreat, not defence; and, 
though pursued closely by Massena, he halted 
no longer at these strong posts than was ne¬ 
cessary to protect his march, and check the 
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vivacity of the French advance. He effected 
at length his retreat upon Laybach, where he 
received tidings from his brotlier the Arch¬ 
duke John, whose situation on the Tyrol was 
not more agreeable than his own in Italy; and 
who, like Charles himself, was desirous to 
escape into the vicinity of Hungary t\ith what 
forces remained to him. 

The distress of the Archduke John was oc¬ 
casioned by an army of French and Bavarians, 
commanded by Ney, who had penetrated into 
the Tyrol by paths deemed impracticable, 
taken the forts of Schwatz, Neustadl, and 
Inspnick itself, and placed the Archduke’s 
army in the most precarious situation. Adopt¬ 
ing a determination worthy of his birth, the 
Austrian piince resolved at all risks to elfect 
a junction with hr> brother, and, ihoii{;h h.ird 
pressed by the enemy, he accomplished Ins 
purpose. Two considerable corps of Ans- 
tnans, being left in an insulated situation by 
these movements of the two princes, wen^ 
obliged to surrender. These were the divi¬ 
sions of Jellachich, in the Vorailberg, and of 
the Prince of Rohan, in Lombardy. The whole 
of the north of Italy, with the Tyrol and all its 
passes, was left to the undisturbed and unre¬ 
sisted occupation of the Frendi. 

The array of the royal brothers had, how^- 
ever, become formidable by their junction, 
and was daily growing stronger. J’hev were* 
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in communication with Hungary, the brave 
iiilmhitants of which warlike country were 
universally rising in arms. They were also 
joined by volunteers from Croatia, the Tyrol, 
and all those wild and mountainous countries, 
which have so long supplied the Austrian army 
with the finest light troojis in the world. 

Jt might seem to counterbalance these ad¬ 
vantages, that Mas&ena had also entered into 
communications with the French army of Ger¬ 
many at Glagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia. 
Hut having left great part of his troops in Italy, 
bo had for the time ceased to be formidable 
to the Austrian princes, who now meditated 
advancing on the French grand army, which 
the audacity of its leader had placed in a situ¬ 
ation extiemely perilous to any other than 
f'rcnch troops acting under the eye of their 
banperor. 

Motliing, it is true, could be more admi- 
r.ibly conceived and satisfactorily ai'complish- 
ed than the succession of grand manoeuvres, 
which, distinguishing the opening of the cam¬ 
paign, had produced the great, yet cheaply- 
purchased success of Ulin, and the capture of 
Vienna. Nor was the series of combination 
less w^onderful, by which, clearing the Vorarl- 
berg, the Tyrol, and the north of Italy of the 
enemy, Napoleon had placed almost all the 
subordinate divisions of his own army at his 
disposal, read^ to assist him in the grand eii- 
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terprise ag^ainst the Austro-Russian forces. 
But he has been considered by military cri¬ 
tics as having trusted too great a risk upon the 
precarious event of battle, when he crossed 
the Danube, and plunged into Moravia, where 
a defeat, or even a check, might have been 
attended with the most fatal consequences. 
The position of the Archdukes Charles and 
John; the organization of the Hungarian in¬ 
surrection, which proceeded rapidly; the suc¬ 
cess of the Archduke Ferdinand, in raising a 
similar general levy in Bohemia, threatened 
alarming operations in the French rear; while 
Prussia, with the sword drawn in her hand, 
and the word war upon her lips, watched but 
the slightest waning of Buonaparte’s star, to 
pronounce the word, and to strike a blow at 
the same moment, 

Napoleon accordingly, though he had dared 
the risk, was perfectly sensible that as he had 
distinguished the earlier part of this campaign 
hy some of the most brilliant manoeuvres which 
military history records, it was now incumbent 
upon him, without delay, to conclude it by a 
great and decisive victory over a new and 
formidable enemy. He neglected, therefore, 
no art by which success could be insured. In 
the Orst place, it was necessary to determine 
the allies to immediate battle; for, situated in 
the heart of an enemy’s country, with insur- 
riectioT! spreading wide and wider around him, 
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an immediate action was as desirable on his 
part, as delay w ould have been advantageous 
to his opponents. 

Some attempts at negotiation were made by 
the Austrians, to aid which Haiigwitz, the Prus¬ 
sian minister, made his appearance in the 
French camp with the offer of his master’s 
mediation, but with the alternative of declar¬ 
ing war in case it was refused. To temporize 
with Prussia was of the last consequence, and 
the French Emperor found a willing instru¬ 
ment in Haugwitz. « The French and Austrian 
outposts,» said Napoleon, «are engaged; it is 
a prelude to the battle which I am about to 
light—Say nothing of your errand to me at 
present—I wish to remain in ignorance of it. 
Peturn to Vienna, and wait the events ofwar.w 
Haugwitz, to use Napoleon’s own expression, 
was no novice, and returned to Vienna without 
waiting for another hint; and doubtless the 
Fi cnch Emperor w^as Avell pleased to be rid of 
his presence. 

Na[)oleon next sent Savary to the Russian 
camp, under pretence of compliment to the 
Emperor Alexander, but in reality as a spy 
upon that monarch and his generals. lie re¬ 
turned, having discovered, or affected to dis¬ 
cover, that the Russian sovereign was sur¬ 
rounded l)y counsellors, whom their youth and 
rank rendered confident and presumptuous, 
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and who, he concluded, mi^ht be easily mis¬ 
guided into some fatal act of rashness. 

Buonaparte acted on the hint, and upon the 
first movement of the Austro-Russian army in 
advance, withdrew his forces from the position 
they had occupied. Prince Dolgorucki, aide- 
de-camp of the Emperor Alexander, was dis¬ 
patched by him to return the compliments 
which liad been brought him. He too was, 
doubtless, expected to use his powers of ob¬ 
servation, but they were not so acute as those 
of the old officer of police. Buonaparte, as if 
the interior of his camp displayed scenes which 
he did not desire Dolgorucki to witness, met 
the prince at the outposts, which the soldiers 
were in the act of hastily covering with field- 
w'orks, like an army which seeks to shelter 
conscious weakness under entrenchments. 
Enc'oiiraged by what be thought he saw of the 
dilficulties in which the French seemed to be 
placed, Dolgorucki entered upon politics, and 
demanded in plain terms the cession of the 
exown of Italy. To this proposal Buonaparte 
listened with a patience which seemed to be 
the effect of his present situation. In short, 
Dolgorucki carried back to Ins Imperial mas¬ 
ter the hastily-ronceived opinion, that the 
French Emperor was retreating, and felt him¬ 
self in a precarious posture. On this false 
ground the Russian council of war determin¬ 
ed to act. Their plan w as to extend their ow 11 




left wing, with the purpose of turning the light 
of the French army, and taking them Upon die 
flank and rear. 


It was upon the ist December at noon that 
the Russians commenced this movement, by 
which, in conhdence of success, they abandon¬ 
ed a chain of heights where they might have 
received an attack with great advantage, de¬ 
scended into ground more favourable to the 
eneipy, and, finally, placed their left wing at 
too great a distance from the centre. The 
French general no sooner witnessed this rash 
manmuvre, than he exclaimed, « Before to¬ 
morrow IS over, that army is my own.» In 
the mean time, withdrawing his outposts, and 
concentrating his forces, he continued to inti¬ 
mate a conscious inferiority, which was far 
from existing. 

The t^vo armies seem to have been very 
neaily of the same strength. For though the 
bulletin, to enhance the victory, makes the op¬ 
posite army amount to 100,000 men, yet there 
were not actually above 5 o,ooo Russians, and 
about 26,000 Austrians, in the field of battle. 
The French army might be about the same 
force. But they were commanded by Napo¬ 
leon, and the Russians by Rutousof: a veteran 
soldier indeed, full pf bravery and patriotism, 
and accustomed to war as it was waged against 
the Turks; but deficient in general talent, as 
well as in the alertness of mind ^cessary to 
VOL. to * 
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penetrate into and oppose the designs of liis 
adversary, and, as is not unusual, obstinate in 
proportion to the narrowness ofhis understand¬ 
ing, and tlie prejudices of his education. 

Meanwhile, Buonaparte, possessed of his 
enemy’s plan by the demonstrations of the 
prec eding day, passed the night in making his 
arrangements. He visited tlie posts in per¬ 
son, and apparently desired to maintain an in¬ 
cognito ^^hich ^^as soon discovered. As soon 
as the person of the Emperor was recognized, 
tile soldiers remembered that next day (tad 
l)ecem])er) ^^as the annivci>sary of Ins corona¬ 
tion. Bundles of lighted hay, placed on the 
end of poles, joudeau extempore illuinination, 
while the troops, with loud ac cldmutiuns, pr .- 
lested they would present him on the follow¬ 
ing day with a houciuet becoming the occa¬ 
sion, and ail old grcnidier, appioadilug liis 
pcTsoii, swore tliat the Emperor sliould only 
ha\(‘ to (' nihal with his eyes, and that, with¬ 
out Jiis <‘\posing his person, the whole co¬ 
lours and aitillery of the Russian army should 
fie liroiiglit lo him to celebrate tlie festival of 
the morrow. 

in t]i(‘ proclamation which Napoleon, aec'ord- 
lug to Jii, custom, isuied lo the army, he pro¬ 
mises that he will keep his person out ol the 
leac h ol flre^ thus sliowiug the full c onfidence, 
that the assurance of his jicrsonal safety would 
he considered as great .in cmcourngeiiient to 
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the troops, as the usuul protestation of sove- 
reif^nsancl leaders, that they willLe iiithe front, 
and sJiare the danglers of the day. Tliis is 
perhaps tlie stron{>e^t proof possihJe of the 
eonipletcand conlidential understandin(> whitl) 
subsisted between Napoleon and his soldiers. 
Yet there have not been anting* those, who 
have thrown tlie imputation of cowardic e on 
the vietor of a hund^Ted l)aules, and \\hos<» re¬ 
putation was so wxdlestabjislied amongst (hose 
tr(»ops wh(> must be the hest judges, that his 
attention to die safety of his [lerson was le- 
fpiested ])y them,* Ad granted b\ him, a*- a fa¬ 
vour to Jiis army.^ 
The battle of * Au^terlitz, fought against an 
enemy of great valour hut slendei* expciienee, 
was not ol a very (‘oinplieated rharaeti r. Th(‘ 
Uussidus, we lia\e seen, A^ere extending tlieir 
line to surround the Frem h hank. INJarshal 
l)a\(nist, Avilh a division ol infantry, and an¬ 
other of dragoons, aaqs placed behind the <*on- 
veni of ria\gern, to oppose the forces destined 
lor this inanmuvre, at the moment A\lien they 
should conceive the point (arried. Sonlt eoni- 
nianded the right wang; Lannes conducted the 
leftjAAhn h last rested iijion a fortified position 
(ailed Santon, defended !)> twenty pieces of 
cannon. Hernadotte led the centre, where 
Murat and all tlie FreiK'h (’avalry were station¬ 
ed. Ten battalions of the Imperial Guard, 
AAitli ten of Oudiiiot\s diAision, AAcre kept in 
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reserve in the rear of the line, under the eye of 
Napoleon liimself, Avho destined them, ^^ith 
forty fiel{l-j)icees, to act wherov(T the fate of 
battle should render their services most neces¬ 
sary. Such \Nere the preparations for this de- 
f'isive [)attle, wlien* three Emperors, each at 
the head of In', own army, strove to decide tlie 
destinies of Europe. The sun rose ^ith un* 
(loaded brilliancy; it was that sun of Austei- 
iit/'. A\l)ieh Napoleon upon so many siicecedinj; 
o( ( jisions apostropliised, and n’called to the 
minds of his soldiers. As its first J)eains rose 
aho\e tli(* hoiizon, Buonaparte appeared in 
limit of the army, surrounded liy liis mardiais, 
to homin' issued his last diredions, and the\ 
departed at full [jallop to their different post-.. 

The (oliimn detached from the left of (he 
4usirod»ussian arm^ was enjjajjcd in a lake 
maiucnvre, and it was ill executed. 'Jdie in- 
r<'r\als betWTn'ii the re^^inients of which it (ou- 
si-itcd were suffered to bec ome irregular, and 
the’ (ommiinicatlcjns between tins attackinj^ 
column itself and the main body were not 
maintained with sufficient acc'iirac^. When 
the Jiu^sians tbouglit themselves on tlie point 
of tm ninjj tlie rijjlit flank of the Ereiich, tlie> 
found tlieinseU ej» suddenly, and at unawares, 
e nj^a^-'d witli Davoust’s division, of whose po¬ 
sition behind the convent of llay(jern, they had 
not been aware. At the same time, Soult, at 
tlic' hc*ad ol the French right win<>, rushed 
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toi \\ ai (I upon the intei val beiw con the Aiisii o 
IhiSbian ceiitie and lelt, caused by the nianli 
ot the latt( 1 upon Uayj^orn, and, completely 
lutcrscHtiiif* tlieii line, se\eicMl the lelt \\iri{; 
( utii'cly lioin the contie 

The baupeioi ofllussia pcrconed the dan 
{^ei, and duet ted a desperate atreunpt to be 
made upon SoiiltV dnision by the Hu lan 
(oiud^, loi thepuipose ol lestoiuig the co'n 
muiucatiou 4Mtlj liis lelt Iho riomh mini 
ti> \\Pit sta{>oLic<l by tins cbaifje, and one 
i((jiiiunt completely loiitod Hut it i-. i i 
siie li a uisis that the (*e luus ot Hiiontpaife 
fiiumpheel Htssieies had oidei'. toad\aiHe 
\\i‘l» t!»e Impelnl (juaid, wliih the Hu'^si.uis 
ue le disoi(hieel with the 11 cj\Mi '.lie ce 1 he 
IK ouiitei was despcicite, .ind the H Js i mi 
( li plivcd the utmost \.iIoiu beloic they i( 
l( u^th ,i\K way to lli diseipimt and'^te idi 
IK ss ol linon.ipai (e s\et(iaiis 'I he ii aitilk j ^ 
ind stand uels wcie lost, andlhime ( ou'-i ui 
tiiK, tiu 1 mjieioi s biothci, Avho lou{Jn il 
Hnilx it the 11 head, was on]\ sa\<d bv tie 
spe e d ed his lioi so 

I he ceutic ol the I le mb aim> now aehanc 

iJ 

d to coiajilete the Mctoiy, and the eayaliy of 
Mmat made iepe<ittd chirp/s with sm h sue- 
e e ss, that the Lmpciors ol Hiissia and \ustij i, 
fiom the heij’hts ol Austcilitz, beheld then 
e ( nti e and le Iteomplt te ly d< fe itcd 1 he I ite 
ol the ii,,ht wm„ ( Otilel no lomje i be pioti u t- 
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«d, and it wa<; disa'.trous even bcvond tlie 
usual consequences of defeat. They had been 
actively pressed duriii(j the whole battle by 
Laniies, but now, the troops on their left beiiq^ 
routed, fhev were surrounded on all sides, 
and, unable to make lonfjCr resistance, were 
forced down into a hollow, where they w^re 
exposed to the lire of twenty pieces of cannon. 
Man^ atienipted to csi'apo across a lake, which 
was partially fro/en; but the ice proving too 
weak, gave way under them, or was broken by 
the hostile cannonade. This fatality renewed, 
according to Buonaparte’s dcsc.’iption, the ap¬ 
pearance of the battle w ith the Turks at Abou- 
kir, where k) many thousand men, Hying liom 
the battle, perislied by drowning. It was with 
the gre.Uest diHicultv, that, iallying the re- 
mams ol their routed forc(*s around them, and 
rctning in tin* best manner they could, tlie 
Kinperors oflect^d their personalretreai. Ihdy 
the devoti'd hravciy ol the JUissians, and the 
lovaltv of the Austrian cavalrv, who charged 
repeatedly to protci t the retrogiade move¬ 
ment, could huv(‘ rendered it possible, since 
the sole passage to the rear lay along a cause¬ 
way, extending between Iw^o lakes. The re¬ 
treat was, however, aecoinplished, and tin* 
Emperors escaped without sustaining the loss 
in llie pursuit wide li might have been expect¬ 
ed. But in the battle, at least 550,000 men had 
remained, killed, wounded, and prisoners; and 
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lorty standards, wmi a groat proportion of the 
hostile artillery, were lltc trophies of Naj)o- 
leon, w)io-»e army had thus amply redecMiied 
tlu‘ir pledge. It was, however, at a high rate, 
th It they had pure based the promised bouquet. 
Their own ranks had lost probably 5 ooo men, 
though the bulletin diminishes the numbers 
to two thousand five hundred. 

The Austrian Emperor considered his last 
hope of successful opposition to Napoleon as 
extingui'.hed by this defeat, and conceived, 
tlierefoie, that lie had nothing remaining sa\e 
to throw himself upon the distretiori of the 
vietor. There were, indeed, some, A\ho ac¬ 
cused his eounc ils of pusillanimity. It was 
said, that tlie le\ies ol Piiiic e (lliarles m IJun- 
{;an, and of Prime Feidinand in nolumiia, 
weie in gi eat furiA arc!ness—that the Enqierois 
had still a c orisich‘ial)l(‘ aimy under ihtir own 
( ommand—and (liat Prussia,already sufficient¬ 
ly disposed ioi war, would c ertainly iiotpcomit 
Austria to he totally o\erwhcdmc'd. Put jt 
ought to he considered, on the othei hand, tfiat 
the new levies, howewer useful m a partisan 
wai, could not be etcpected to redeem the loss 
of such a biUtle as Ausleihtz—that lliry weie 
watched by Ereiuh troops, Avhich, though iii- 
leriorin number, were greatly moie formiclalile 
in disc iphlie—-and that, as for Prussia, it was 
scan e rational to expect that she would inter¬ 
fere by arms, to save, in the Jiour of distress. 
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those to whom she liad {jiven no assistaneCj 
^\hen sucli would probably have been dcel«.ive 
of the content, and ihal in favoiir of the allies. 
The influeiico of the vietorv on the Ihiissian 


coiiiK'ils uas inde(‘d soon made evident; for 
Count Hau[;vvitz, ^vho liad been dismissed to 
Vienna till tlu; battle should take plaeCj now 
returned to lUionaparte’i> head-cpiarters, hav¬ 
ing; chan^’ed tin; original message of deliama* 
of which he Atas the l)earer, into a handsome 
eompliment to ^'apoleoll upon his vietorv. The 
answer of TS’apoloon intimated his full sens{* ol 
the clupli('i^\ ol’I^russia.— «ldus,)) lie said, is 
a c oniphment designed for othci s, Jmt I'orluiK' 
had Iraiislejred the address to me.« II was, 
hoAM'M'r, still necessary to eoneiliate .j ]>o\\(‘r. 
whi( h had a lunuhed and (Ifty thou'-and men 


ill tlie (l(*ld ; and a ])rnate irealv with Ihuij;- 
wit/ assignefl tin' Ch'-tortale ol llanowi lo 
I'lu^sia. in e\('han|;f‘lor An^pai h, or ratio r a-' 
tin' June ol‘ hei nentialilv al this imjiorltniT 
crisis Thus ,iJI hopi's of Prussian infcrfcii'iici' 
h(‘ing ovci, tin* f’mjieroi- f’rancis must he held 
juslillcd in > iciding to n(‘rcssitv,an(l (‘inh'aAann 
ing to secure tin* In'sf rmiii" aa liich < onld In' a et 
obtained, h\ siilmhtting at discretion llis 
.ilh, Alevander, leihsc'd indeed to he ( oneern- 
(*d in a nejjotiation, whieh in the eireumstanees 
( onhl not lail to he humiliating,. 

A [n’lsonal intei Aiew took place betwivt the 
Cinpt'tor ol Austria and ^ajioleon, to Avhose 
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ramp Fiaiuis irsoited almost in the >piis(‘ of a 
suppliant Tlir drfrated prince is repi rsrntcd 
ashavin» thrown thr lilaiiie of tlir wai upon 
I he Fn^’lish « 3 hcv are a set of men hants,» lie 
said, « who would set the Continent on fne, in 
01 dll to sKuie to iheinsehes the (oinnicice 
of the woild » 1 lie ai^pmieril was not \eiy 

lo{]ual, but the (p3od pi nice m A^hose mouth 
it is planed, IS not to he londenintd loi hold- 
in^T at su( h a inoinent the lanjjuajp whiili 
inijjdit please the Mctoi When lluonapirti 
wihoiiud linn to his niilitai y hui, and ^ od if 
was the only palan he had luhihifed foi luai- 
3^ two months, tbe \uslilan answin d \Mth a 
sinih , « \ou lun c turned \oui i esiih i.i (% (hi n 
fo sni li (’ood at ( ouT>f, ill,if ^ou on,Jit to lx 
i oiifent w i( li If I 

d Ik* hmpt loi o( \u^(iii, lia\inf> sin^iitd 
hnn-it 11 tliat hi w ould lie admilti d to Li i in ol 
(p t ifi I Ol less sc^ ei it\, m \{ sfipid.'in d loi rji e 
xnIikIi \li\aiidti li.id disthoiK d to ii ipu st m 
Ills o\Mi pei son —till unnioJtstcd ittiiif (d 
till Ihissians to then own ((»uuri\ 

« Ihi Ihissiaii aini> is sinroMiidid slid 
rSa]ioleon, « not a man lan tst ijit nit Uut I 
wish fo ohJijp' then Cmptioi ind will sto]) 
till malt ii of my i oluinns, d joui Maji sty pio 
niiscs me that thisc Ihissians shall L\aiuafi 
(h iinaiiY, and the Austiian and Prussian paifs 
of Poland 
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«It IS the purpose of the Cnipeior Ale valid ei 
to do so >» 

The ananjeiiienl was coiniiiuuicafed by Sa- 
^aiy to the Jlnssiaii Empeioi, "^Iho a( quiesced 
111 tlie pioposal to letuin with his <irm^ to 
liussid b> uqpdai man lies INoothei eiicjajje- 
iiiciit was 1 equired ol Alevander than his word, 
and the rcspec flul manner in which he is men¬ 
tioned in the bulletins, indicates hnoiiapaite’s 
desiie to fidtuatea good undeistanding with 
tills powcrlul and spnitcd young monauh 
On tJie otliei hand, rsapolcon has not failed to 
[>lac e 111 the C/ai’s month smli compliments 
to Imnsc 1( as the lolkwving —«I’ell yoni ma^- 
said be to Sa%ai\, « tiiat lic‘ did miiachs 
'yesieicLiv—thiit thisbloodv cl.w b is aiignu iited 
m\ lespeit loi liim—IJc is the ])il destined ol 
ilea\en—it will lake a linndied ^cals^le in\ 
irnu ccpials (bat ol FKim e » Sa\aiv is tlun 
st.itcd to li.i\e lonnd Alev.aiclcn, despite ol Ins 
level si ol fell ruin’, a man ol lic'ait and bead 
fie entc’ied into de tads ol tin* battle’ 

«\on w eie inie nor to ns on the whole’,' In 
saiel, «}et we found ^on snpenoi on exeiy 
point of <iction » 

f/riiat,M replied S.ivary, «aiiscs fiom war 
like’ evpeiienee, the finit ol sivtein ve.ns of 
gleny 1his is the foitieth battle wl'ieb the 
Ernjieior has longht » 

«lie is a gieat boldicr,^ said Ah'xandei, < 1 
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do not pretend to compare inysell witli Inm— 
this is the first time I ha\e been under fire, 
but it is enough. I (ainc hither to the assist¬ 
ance of the l^iperor of Austria—he has no 
fartlicr occasion lor iny services—1 return to 
iny capital.M 

Accordingly, ho comiiiented his inaich to¬ 
wards llussid, in pursuance of the terms agreed 
upon. The Iliissian arms had been unlortu- 
nate; but tlic beliavioiir of their youthful Em¬ 
peror, and the niaikcd dtdercnce sIiovmi 
towards him by Jluoiiaparte, made a most la- 
vourahle impression upon Europe at laige. 

Tlie Austrian Monaich, left to his late, ob¬ 
tained (rom iiuonapaile an armistice a small 
part of the pi ice v>as imposed in tlii‘ shape ol 
a military contribution ol'an hundied millions 
of bancs, to be laiscd in the tei liloiic^ oi- 
cu[)icd by the French armies. Th<‘ cessation 
of hostilities was to endure while Tall(‘\r«ind 
on the one side, and JVim e John ol lachten- 
stein on the other, adjusted (lie Ktius of a ge¬ 
neral pai ilication. Ihionaparti* lailcd not to 
propitiate the Austrian iie(;otiator by the most 
extra\dgant praises in his bulletins, and has 
represented the Emperor of Austiia as asking, 
.^Vhy, possessing men of such distinguished 
talent, should the affairs of my cabinet be com¬ 
mitted to kii.ivcs and foolsOf this f|ijestion 
we (an only say, that il reallj asked bj Eram is, 
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we doubt, lie was himself tlie only per¬ 
son l)y whom if could have been answered. 

The compliments fo the TVince John of 
fjichtenst^nn, were ir»tended to propitiate the 
public in I’avoiir of the treaty of peace, negotrit- 
cd h^ a man of muIj talents. Some of his coun¬ 
try imni, on the other hand, accused him of self- 
ish j>recipita(lon in the treaty, for the purpose 
ol reinovin;', the s( t jte ni‘war from the nei(»h- 
hourhood ot (>n'n family estates, hut a\ hat 
eonld the wedoin ot ilie aidesf ne*p>tin(o!, or 
dn* (irnine^s ol the ino^f sj iihlxu patri(jt, h«n e 
-waih (I, N\ lu rj hr.snci' was to du Lite terin'^, and 
Vn-^iria l<> r(*M'i\e ih m 'i be trealiiN o! 
tiainp<,( foiinio and LunexjUe tlio i{'Jj j|r.n3led 
to Austria hy Napoleon in I hi* lioiij' ol a ii torv, 
W( le hiplsJA ad\anTtcp'oii> ^^onip.ired to t’l.n ol 
Pje^hiu'di, \^h^^h was sjoix'd on ‘he ol 

l)f‘cinihei i(So'‘>, .dxeit .1 lo{f'ii|;!il alti'r tin 
battle ol \nsteihf/. 1>\ 1 b»s ee 'ot mT« on, hi<.n- 
/ Is ( ederl to IKwiiria lh(‘ o' o ^t possc'^isicm ol 
Inb, house, I hi' mountains ol Tyro! ind ol the' 
Voratlhci'jj, filled A\irh the best, hraxest, and 
most fittached of his snbjec'ts, ami AAliiih, l)v 
tlieir{;cop,raj)hicaI situation, had hitherto{;iA en 
Aiisti ia irdluence at onc(* in (h*rman^ and Iral]^. 
Venice', x\nstria\ most ree'cnt possession, and 
AAhich had not been very honourably ol)taiaed, 
A\as also yi(']flcd n]) and added to tin' kinjplom 
of Italy, She* AAas a^aiii reduced to the soli¬ 
tary seaport of Trieste, in the Adriatic. 
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the same tieaty, the Gei manic allies of 
ihionaparte weie to he reinuneiated. Wir- 
leinher^j, as well as Tjd\aiia, leceived large ad¬ 
ditions at the e\pense of Austria and of the 
oihei princes of the Empire, and 1 rancis ton- 
rented that both the Electois should be pio- 
inoted to the kingly dignity, in reward oi the ii 
adheience to the French <^anse. Other fno- 
^lSlons theie wcie, eqiuill^ me on >istent ^\ltl^ 

theimincintii'std theOcin .inu boih,(orwhich 

«> ' 

scaiteh a jJow of i LNp(*( t a.is ic lamed, saA t 
l>\ an ilJusoj ^ . h » OI pc I n s oj pi otc st, h^ 
wine ii Anstna *h i J n c d, ihai <ilJ tin* sijpnlations 
lo w hicli -.ht rt n^c n.< d \\eic‘ nnden ic sc nation 
ot tin li^^hts oi ll H 'npne the' ti<at\ of 

ihC'>l)m<'jh Vu'-ti *1 od tJj liavc lostupwnds 
ol a iiiili on of lit laih" ol teiiitoiv two 
niilh {Hand i h iH oi snhp < ts, and <i i c v > ntu 
to the ainonni o| ten nnlhons <ind a half ol 
iloiins Vi d thi'^ in aneutons suncmdei was 
made in c oil'll i| i ol one nnfortnnate cam 
paign, uincli la'^ttd hut six months, and was 
distinguished bj onl;^ one geneial action. 

There w ere twe^ episodes in this war, of little 
consequence in themsche'^, but impoitant 
considered vMth leieieiife to the alterations 
thc'^ produced in two of the ancient kingdoms 
ol Europe, vaIucIi ihc^ proved the proximate 
cause oi le-mudelhng according to the niw\ 
loim ol government which had been intio- 
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duced by Buonaparte, and sanctioned by the 
example of France, 

The King of Sweden had been an ardent 
and enthusiastic member of the Anti-Gallicaii 
IcapjUe. He w^as brave, |jnten>rising, and chi- 
valioub, and ambitious to play the part of his 
namesake and progenitor, Gustavus Adolphus, 
or his predecessor, Charles XII.; without, how¬ 
ever. considering, tliat since the time of these 
princes, and partlj^ in consequence of their 
wars and extensive undertakings, Sweden had 
sunk into a secondary rank in the great Euro¬ 
pean famih ; and without refl(‘(‘ting, that when 
great enterprises arc attempted without ad¬ 
equate jiicans to carry them through, valour 
J)C(omes Quixotic, and generosity ludicrous. 
He had engaged to join in a combined cHort 
lor the purpose ol Ireeing Hanover, and the 
northern parts of (iermany, from the French, 
b\ inediis of an army oi English, Bussians, and 
Swi'des. H.id Prussia at ceiled to the confe¬ 
deracy, this mi{;hi ha\e been easily accom¬ 
plished; especially as Saxony, Hesse, and 
Brunswick, would, under her encouragement, 
ha\e willingly joined in the war. l^ay, even 
without the ai cession of Prussia, a diversion 
ill the North, ably t onducted and strongly sup¬ 
ported, might have at least found Bernadette 
sufficient work in Hanover, and prevented 
him from materially contributing, 1)\ his march 
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to the Danube, to the disasters of the Austrian 
army at riin. But by some of those delays 
and misunderstandings, which are so apt to 
disappoint the objects of a coalition, and dis- 
( oncert enterprises attempted by troops of dif¬ 
ferent nations, the forces designed for the 
north of Europe did not assemhie until the 
middle of November, and tlien only in strength 
sidiicient to undertake the siege of the liano- 
verian fortress of Ilainelen, in whkli Berna- 
dottc Jjad h‘ff a strong garrison. The enter¬ 
prise, too tardy in its comnieiiceineni, was 
soon broken off by the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz, and its consequences, and, being 
hiially abandoned, the unfortunate King of 
Sweden returned to his own dominions, where* 
his subjects received with unwillingness and 
terroi a ]>iin{‘e, who on man\ ac counts had in- 
enned the latal and persev t*i mg resentment of 
Buonajiarte. Machinations began pre- ently to 
he agitated lor removing him from the king¬ 
dom, as one witli whom Napoleon could never 
be reconciled, and averting from Sweden, by 
such sacrifice, the punishment winch must 
otherwise fall on the country, as w'cll as on 
the king. 

While the trifling attempt against Hamelen, 
joined to other circumstances, was thus pre¬ 
paring the downfall of the ancient dynasty of 
Sweden, a descent made by the Bussians and 
English on the Neapolitan territories afforded 
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a good apology to Buonaparte tor depriving 
the King of the Two Sicilies o^his dotninions, 
so far as they lay open to the 
Governed entirely the 
queen, the policy of ^ 
fickle and insincei^e 
saved from the gi'edte^t^ 
incnt, the king or ms ro 



ef of France. 
e^iOf the 
of a 
’!Ete{id^tedly 

,«Ott hid i^’er 


omitted an opportunity to resnetMeate^$against 


France, under the conviction,'v^etfeps, that 
their ruin would nh fobgit he deferred than 
whilst political tJoiiside<^tiotti!| inddce<| the 
French Fmpcror to peripit thdlFj^s^^ion* of 
their power. The last in their 

behalf had been at the in^stance of the Empe- 
1 or Paul. After this period we have seen that 
their Italian dominions were occupied by 
French troops, who held Otranto, and other 
places in Calabria, as pledges (so they pretend¬ 
ed) for the restoration of Malta. 

But upon the breaking out of the war of 
r8o5, it was agreed, by a convention entered 
into at Paris 21 St of September, and ratified by 
the King of Naples on the 8th of October, that 
the French should withdraw their forces from 
the places which they occupied in the Ne^o- 
htan territories, and the king should observe 
a strict neutrality. Neither of the contracti^ 
parties was quite sincere. The French trooplf 
which were commanded by St-Cyr, were, as 
we have seen, withdrawn from Naples, for the 
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purpose ol*lt^iiiforjcing the begin- 

nii^ ^th|^aign of ^usaerhta. Their 

abs^^l^ ^u|^ptobti^l| endured no long- 
er than the1rtee0$$»ty which called them away. 
But the court of l^aples was equally insincere; 
for Uo^suonerhad St-Cyr left the Neapolitan 
territories tOv proceed, northward, than the 
ki»g» ^U|U**»ted fcy the opportunity which his 

Once more raised his forces 
war 4StahH^hment^ and received with 

•i* 

open arms an^ army, consisting of i a,ooo Bus- 
sian troops from Gorfu> and 8000 British from 
Malta^ who disembarked in his dominions. 

Had this armament occupied Venice at the 
commencement of the war^ they might have 
materially assisted in the campaign of the 
Archduke Charles against Massena. The send¬ 
ing them in November to the extremity of the 
Italian peninsula, only served to seal the fate 
of Ferdinand the Fourth. On receiving the 
news of the armistice at Austerhtz, the Rus¬ 
sians and dje British re-embarked, and not 
long afterdjpir departure, a large French army, 
commanded by Joseph Buonaparte, approach¬ 
ed, once more to enforce the doom passed 
against the royal family of Naples, tliat they 
should cease to reign. The king and queen 
fled from the "Storm which they had provoked. 
Their son, the prince royal, in whose favour 
they had abdicated, only made use of his tem¬ 
porary authoiity to surrender Gaeta, Pescara, 

10. 
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and Naples itself, with its castles, to the French 
general. In Calabria, however, whose wild in¬ 
habitants were totally disinclined to the French 
yoke, Count Roger de Dainas and the Duke of 
Calabria attempted to make a Stand. But their 
hasty and undisciplined levies were easily de- 
teated by the French under General Regnier, 
and, nominally at least, almost the whole Nea- 
[)olitan kingdom was subjected to the power 
of Joseph Ihionaparte. 

One single trait of gallantry illuminated the 
s((*ne ol universal pusillanimity. The Prince 
of Hesse Philipsthal, who defended the strong 
fortiess of Gaeta in name of Ferdinand IV., 
lefnsed to surrender it in terms of the capitu¬ 
lation. « Tell your general, » said he, in reply 
to tlie French siiinmons, <(that Gaeta is not 
I Ini, nor the Prince ol llessc Genei\il Mack’y 
Th(‘ jjlaco was defended Avith a gallanlry coi- 
H'spoiulmg to these expressions, nor was if 
siniendeied until the 17th of July, 180G, after 
.1 long siege, in which the brave governor was 
n oinided. This lieroic j oiing prince only ap- 
po.ired on the public scene to be withdrawn 
finm it by an untimely dead 1, which has been 
a>( rihed to poison. Ilis valour, however ho- 
mnirahle to himself, was of little use to the 
loyxl family of Naples, whose deposition was 
determined on by Buonaparte, in order to 
place njion the throne one of his own fdinilv 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hduive situations of France and England—Hostilities 
rommenced ‘with Spain, by the Stoppage, by (Jomino- 
dore Mooic, of four Spanish Galleons, when three «»f 
their Escort were t iken, and one blew up —INapolcon s 
Plan of Iniasion stated and discussed —John Chrk < f 
1 Idin’s gieat System of Breaking the line, ixplimcd— 
Whether it could have been advantageously ustd by 
1 raiu t ^—The Fiench Admiral, Villeneuif, foiras \ 
|Uuctioii witJi the Sp inish Fleet undei Oravina—Attack 
td and defeated by Sii liobcit Caldei, with the I oss of 
two Ships of the Line —Nf Ison appointed to the Com- 
mind in the Med terrancau—B ittli oi Iti\i\K\iE 
fought on the ?ist October, 1806—Paitiful us of tin 
I oree on cath Side, uid Drtuls ol the B »ttl<—T\ nh 
of TSflson—lithavioui of Napohon on If unmg ih< 
Intf lligf lice of tlm Signal Defeat —\ illencuvc r inimt 
Smeuh —Addifss of Buonipaitc to iht I(^,isluni 
Body —St itement of Monsn ui di Ch mip igiiy 011 ilif 
Intern il Improvemtnts ol 1 1 iiift —1 Itvilion »>( IS ipf 
Icons Biotheis, I ouis and Tospjdi, to the Ihroins (i 
IJollind and Naples — Priiiripility of Liuca (onfmed 
on lii/a, the cldtst Sistei of Buonaparte, nid tint ol 
Guastilla oil Panljiie, the youngest —Olhci \lli m< < 
made l)y his Family —Refle ctions —N tpoLon appoints 
a new 1 lert ditai y Nohihly — I In Policy of this M( isui 1 
< onsidered —Conceits from the old Noldf ssc inxiously 
nought for and liheially if warded—C mlcderation of 
the Illiine tslablished, and Napoleon ajipoinltd Pio- 
feetpi —Ilic Cmpfror Francis lays aside the Impfinl 
Cl own of Germany, retaining only the Title of I mperoi 
of Austria ~ Vacillating and Impolitic Condiut of 
Piussia 


Till tiiumphs of Napoleon had been guaici 
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at this period of his reign, than had ever be¬ 
fore been recorded in history as achieved by 
a single man. Yet even these, like every thing 
earthly, had their limit. Fate, v^hile she seem¬ 
ed to assign him complete domination over 
the land, had vested in other hands the em¬ 
pire of the seiiS) and it frequently happened, 
that when his victorious eagles Were flying 
their highest pitch upon the Continent, some 
conspicuous naval disasterwarned the nations, 
that there was another element, whare France 
had a rival and a superior4 

It is true, tliat the repeated success of Eng¬ 
land, resembling almost that of the huntsman 
over his game, had so much diminished the 
French navy, and rendered so Cautious such 
seamen as France had remaining, that the for¬ 
mer (ountry, nnuble to get opportunities of 
assailing the French vessels, was induced to 
have recourse to strange, and, as it proved, 
ineffectual means of carrying on hostilities. 
Such was the attempt at destroying the liar- 
bour ol Boulogne, by sinking in the roads ships 
loaded with stones, and another scheme to 
blow up the French ships, by n»eans of deto¬ 
nating machines to be affixed to them under 
water. The one, we believe, only furnished 
the inhabitants of Boulogne with a supply of 
useful building-stone; the other, from the raft 
on which the macliines were conveyed, was 
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much ridiculed under the name of the catama¬ 
ran expedition.*^ 

BuonaparMi meanwhile, never lost sight of 
that cotnbtnatiou of naval manoeuvres, through 
means of which, by the time that the subjuga¬ 
tion of Atistria should permit the Grand Army 
to resume its destination for England, he hop¬ 
ed to assemble in the Channel such a superior 
fleet, as might waft his troops in safety to the 
devoted shores Of Britain. The unbounded 
influence which he exercised over the couit 
of Spain, seemed likely to facilitate this diffi¬ 
cult enterprise. Yet, as from Spain the Frencli 
Emperor derived large supplies of treasure, 
It would have been convenient for him, that, 
for a time at least, she should retain the mask 
of neutrality, while, in fact, she was contiibut- 
ing to serve France, and prejudice England, 
more effectually than if she had been in a state 
of avowed hostility with the latter power. 

The British government determined to 
bring this state of things to a decided point, 
by stopping four galleons, or vesseK loaded 


' These implements of dcbtiuction weie afteiwaidb Ubcd 
agaiusi the Biitish cruizers in America, and were judged 
formidable. But such despeiate courage is necessary to 
attach the macliiue to the destined vessel, and the fate of 
the engineer, d discovered, is so certainly fatal, that, like 
firc-ship>,, petards, and siuiilar inventions, liable to the 
same inconienience, they do not appeal likely t»> get into 
{jcnei dl Use 
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with treasure, proceeding under an escort 
from the South Sea, and destined for Cadiz. 
The piir[)ose of the English was only to detain 
tlie^e sliips, as a pledge for the sincerity of the 
government of Spain, in obser\ing a more 
strict neutrality than hitherto. But unhappily 
the British force, under Commodore Moore, 
amounted only to four frigates. Spanish honour 
rendered tlie admiral unwilling to strike the 
national flag to an equal strengtli, and an action 
ensued, in winch three of the Spanish vessels 
were taken, and one unfortunately blew up, 
an a( cident greatly to be regretted. Mr Sou¬ 
they ()l)ser^es, with his usual sound sense and 
humanitv, «Ilad a stronger squadron been 
^ent (against the Spaniards), this deplorable 
< atastropln' iniglit have been saved—a cata- 
sfiophe wlinh excited not more indignation in 
Spain, tlian it did giief in those who Avere its 
unwdJing insiiuinenls, in the British people, 
and in the Biitish government.» 

This action took place on the 5th of Oi to- 
hei, 1 8o4; and as hostilities were of course im¬ 
mediately commenced betwixt Spain and Bri¬ 
tain, Buonaparte, losing the advantages he 
del ived from the neutrality of the former pow¬ 
er, had now only to use the naval and military 
means which she afforded for the advance¬ 
ment of liis own purposes. The Court of 
Spain dcAOted them to his service, with a pas- 
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sive (‘omplaisance of which we shall hercaftei 
see the reward. 

Napoleon persisted to the last in asserting, 
that he saw clearly the means of utterly de¬ 
stroying the English superiority at sea. This 
he proposed to achieve by evading the block¬ 
ades of the several ports of France and Sj)ain, 
which, while weather permitted, \>ere tMcli 
hermetically sealed by the presence of a llritish 
squadron, and by finally assembling in the 
Channel that overwhelming foiv-e, \>\hich, a(- 
cording to his statement, was to reduce Eng¬ 
land to a dependency on France, as comj)h‘tc 
as that of the Isle of Oleron. But men of the 
greatest talents must necessarily he liable to 
error, when they apply the principles ol .* 
science with which they are well acquainted 
upon one element, to the operations whu h 
are he carried on by means oi another. If 
IS evident that he erred, when (.dculating Ijis 
maritime eomlnnations, in not suffieiently <* 011 - 
sidering two most material differences betwixt 
them, and those which had exalted his glory 
u])on land. 

In the first plaee, as a landsman, Napoleon 
did not make siiffieient allowance for the ac¬ 
tion ol contrary winds and waves; as indeed 
it was jierhdps his fault, even in land opera¬ 
tions, where their inllueuec is less essential, 
to admit too little consequence to the opposi- 
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tion of the elements. ' He complained, when 
at St Helena, that he could never get a seaman 
sufficiently emancipated from the technicality 
of his profes.sion, to execute or enter into any 
of his schemes. «If I proposed,» he said, «any 
new idea, 1 had Gantheaume and all the ma¬ 
rine department to contend with—Sir, that is 
impossible—Sir, the winds—the calms—the 
currents, will not permit it; and thus I was 
stopped short.» We believe little dread could 
have been entertained of the result of naval 
combinations, in which the influence of the 
winds and waves were not previously and ac¬ 
curately calculated; and that British seamen 
would have desired nothing more ardently, 
than that their enemies should have acted 
upon a system in which these casualties were 
neglected, even if that system had been de¬ 
rived from the genius of Napoleon. 

But, secondly, there was this great differ¬ 
ence betwixt the land and the sea service, to 
which (the vehemence of his wishes, doubtless, 
overpowering his judgment) Buonaparte did 
not give sufficient weight. Upon land, the 
excellence of the French troops, their disci¬ 
pline, and the enthusiasm arising from unin¬ 
terrupted success, might be safely reckoned 
upon as likely to hear down any obstacle 
which tliey might unexpectedly meet with, in 
the execution of the movements which they 
were commanded to undertake. The situa- 
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tion of the French geamen was diametrically 
the contrary. Their only chance of safety 
consisted in their being able to elude a rencon¬ 
tre with a British squadron, even of very infe¬ 
rior force. So much was this the case at the 
period of which we treat, that Linois, their 
admiral in the East Indian aeas, commanding 
an eighty-four gun ship, audat the head of a con¬ 
siderable squadron of ships of war, was baffled 
and beaten off in the Straits of Malacca by a squa- 
dron of merchant vessels belonging to the 
British East India Company, although built of 
course for traffic, and not forv^ar, and, as usual 
in war time, very imperfectly manned. 

Yet, notwithstanding the great and essential 
difference which we have pointed out between 
the French navy and their land forces, and 
that the former was evennjore inferior to that 
of England than the continental troops in ge¬ 
neral were to the French soldiers, it is evident 
that Buonaparte, when talking of ships of the 
line, was always thinking of battalions. Thus 
he imagines that the defeat of the Nile might 
have been prevented, had the headmost Aes- 
sels of the French line, instead of remaining 
at anchor, slipped their cables, and borne down 
to the assistance of those which were first at¬ 
tacked by the British. But in urging this, the 
leading principle of the manoeuvre of break¬ 
ing the line, had totally escaped the Frenth 
Emperor. It was the boast of the patriotic 
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sage,‘ who illustrated and recommended tins 
most important system of naval tactics, that it 
could serve the purpose of a British fleet onl^ 
The general principle is briefly this: By break¬ 
ing through the line, a certain number of ships 
are separated from the rest, which the remain¬ 
der must either abandon to their fate by sail¬ 
ing away, or endeavour to save by bearing 
down, or doubling as it were, upon the assail¬ 
ants, and engaging in a close and general en¬ 
gagement. Now, this last alternative is whal 
Buoiiajiarte recommends,—what he would 
( ertainly have practised on land,—and what 
he did practise, in order to extricate his light 
wing, at Marengo. But tlie relative siiperi- 
oijty of the English navy is so great, that, 

' Tlie liito John CtMtu of Lldiii, a namr nevei to b< 
Tneiitjoncd }>y Unions lespect and "seneration, 

>uue, niiul liiis system itu Lssay upon Naval Tactic-, ap- 
piaitd, llio biealviiifj of llic line (wliaitvet jiiolessioual 
jealous^ may to the contrary) was nevtr piactisni 

on decided and dehned ptinciple His suavity, nay, sim¬ 
plicity of mannci, equalled the otiginality ol his (genius 
Tills tuflin" tiibute is <lin itom oiu, who, lioiiouied with 
hi> regard fiom hojhood, has stood by Ins side, while he 
was detailing and lUustiating the system which taught 
Uritish seamen to understand and use their own force, at 
in age so early, that he < an remember having been guilty 
ol abstiacting fi om the table some of the little e oik models 
by whit h Ml Clerk t \emplilie d Ins niaiio uvics, unt becked 
hut by hi-, good liumouied laillerj, when he missed a sup¬ 
posed liiib-of-hattle ship, and complained that the de- 
inoiistiaUon was crippled hy its ahsenoe. 
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while it is maintained,a close engagement with 
an enemy in the least approaching to equality, 
is equivalent to a victory; and to recommend 
a plan of tactics which should render such 
a battle inevicatbley would be, in other words, 
advising a French* admiral to lose his whole 
fleet, instead of sacrificing those ships whic'h 
the English manoeuvre had cut off, and crow d- 
ing sail to save such as were yet unengaged. 

Under this consciousness of inferiority, the 
escape of-a Spanish or French squadron, when 
a gale of wind forced, from the port in w Inch 
they lay, the British blockading vessels, vNas a 
matter, the ultimate success of which depend¬ 
ed not alone on the >vinds and waves, hui still 
more upon the cliance of their escaping arn 
part of the hostile navy, with whom battle, 
except with the most exorbitant superiority on 
their sido,w^as certain and unavoidable defeat. 
Their efforts to comply with the wishes of the 
J'^mperor of France, were therefore so partial¬ 
ly conducted, so insulated, and so ineffectual, 
that they rather resembled the children’s game 
of Hide and Seek, than any thing like a system 
of regular combination. A more hasly and 
less cautious compliance with Napoleon’s ear¬ 
nest wishes to assemble a predominant naval 
force, would have only occasioned the total 
destruction of the combined fleets at an earlier 
period than when it actually took place. 

Upon this desultory principle, and seizing 
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the opportunity of the blockading squadron 
being driven by weather from the vicinity of 
their harbour, a squadron of ten French ves¬ 
sels escaped from Rochefort on the nth of 
January, 1806; and another, under Villeneuve, 
got out of Toulon on the 18th by a similarly 
favourable opportunity. The former, after 
rendering some trifling services in the West 
Indies, was fortunate enough, to regain the 
port from which they had sailed, with the 
pride of a party who have sallied from a be¬ 
sieged town, and returned into it without loss. 
Villeneuve also regained ’I’oulon without dis¬ 
aster, and, encouraged by his success, made 
a second sortie upon the i8th of March, hav¬ 
ing on hoard a large body of troops, designed, 
it was supposed, for a descent upon Ireland or 
Scotland. He made, however, towards Ca¬ 
diz, and formed a junction there with the Spa- 
nidi flcei under Cravina. Ihey sailed for the 
\V cst Indi es, where the joint squadrons were 
able to possess themselves of a rock called 
Diamond, which is scarce to be discovered on 
the ma]); and with this trophy, which served 
at least to show they had been actually out of 
harbour, they returned with all speed to Eu¬ 
rope. As for executing manceuvres, and form¬ 
ing combinations, as ^^apoleon’s plans would 
lead us to infer was the purpose ol their hur¬ 
ried expedition, they attempted none, save of 
that kind which the hare executes when the 
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hound is at his heels. Nelson, they were aware, 
was in full pursuit of them, and to have at¬ 
tempted any thing which involved a delay, or 
gave a chance of his coming up with theni, 
was to court destruction. They were so for¬ 
tunate as to escape him, thoughVery narrow¬ 
ly, yet did not reach their harbours in safety. 

On the 23 d July, the combined fleets fell in 
with Sir Robert Calder, commanding a British 
squadron. The enemy amounted to twenty 
sail of the line, three fifty-gun ships, and four 
frigates, and the British to fifteen sail of the 
line, and two frigates only. Under this dis¬ 
parity of force, nevertheless, the Knglish ad¬ 
miral defeated the enemy, and took two ships 
of the line; yet such was the opinion in both 
countries of the comparative superiority of the 
British navy, that the French considered their 
escape as a kind of triumph. Buonaparte alone 
grumbled against Villeiieuve, for not having 
made use of his advantages, for so it pleased 
bun to term an engagement in Avhichtwo ships 
of the line were lost; whilst the English mur¬ 
mured at the inadequate success of Sir Robert 
Calder, against an enemy of such superior 
strength, as if he had performed somethirtg 
less than his duty. A court-martial ratified, 
to a certain extent, the popular opinion; 
though it may be doubted whether impartial 
posterity will concur in the justice of the cen¬ 
sure which was passed upon the gallant admi- 
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ral At any other period of our naval history, 
the action of the 23d of July would have been 
rated as a distinguished victory. 

The combined fleets escaped into Vigo, 
wheie they icfitted, and, venturing to sail 
fiom that port, they proceeded to Ferrol, unit¬ 
ed lliciiiselves with the squadron which was 
lying iliere, and continued their course foi 
(]«uli/, w iiK li they entered m safety. This did 
not ( onsist with the plans of Buonaparte, who 
woi.ld hive liad the whole naval force united 
it Bust, to he in readiness to covei the de¬ 
scent upon Fngland « Ocneial terror was 
spread, he said, « througliout that divided 
riatio j, and nc vei was England so near to de- 
stiiiition M Ot the general tenoi, IcVI of the 
Bnti'-li, we believe, icinemlKM any thing, and 
o( th( nil 111 11 nf danger wc wc in init sensible 
Had tin lonihinid Ikcts cnteicd the Ihitisli 
( luniinl, nntcad of the Mcditeiiancan, they 
would li IV e loiirid tlic s une adiiiiial, the same 
s( anu n, naj, in manj instances the saiiio 
ships, to wlncli Villcncuve’s letreat into ticidi/ 
gave tin tiouhle of going to seek him theie 
W1 R 11 tin certainty was known that the 
enemy s fleets weie actually in (.«adiz, INclsoii 
was put at the head of the IJiitish naval loice 
in the Mcditciianean, vvliich was leinloiced 
with till alertness and scciccy that did the 
highest lioiioiu to the Admnalty. Yillenenve, 
in tin mean time, had, it is hthevtd, his mas- 
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ter’s express orders to put to sea; and if he 
had been censured for want of zeal in the ac¬ 
tion off Cape Finisterre with Calder, he was 
likely, as a brave man, to determine on ruii- 
ning some risk to prove the injustice of his Em¬ 
peror’s reproaches. Cadiz also, being strict¬ 
ly blockaded by the English, the fleets of 
France and Spain began to be in want of ne¬ 
cessaries. hut what principally determined 
the French adintrai on putting to sea, was hi', 
ignorance of the reinforcements received by 
the English, which, though they left r^elson’s 
fleet still inferior to his own, yet brought them 
nearer to an equality than, had he J)eeii awaie 
of it, would ha^ e rendered their meeliug at all 
desirable to Villencuve. It was anotluu anti 
especial point of encouragement, that (in iim- 
stances led him to disbelic>e the report that 
Nelson commanded the Ihitish fleet. Ihidei 
the iiifluem e of these united motives, and 
(onPidmginaplari of tactics which he had form¬ 
ed lor resisting the favourite mode of attack 
prai tised by the English, the French admiral 
sailed from Cadi/ on the 191I1 October, i 8 o 5 , 
in ail evil hour for himself and for his country. 

The hostile fleets were not long of meeting, 
and the wind never impelled along the ocean 
two more gallant armaments. The advantage 
of numbers was greatly on the side of Ville- 
iieiive. lie had thirty-three sail of the line, 
and seven large frigates; Nelson onlv tA\ent\- 
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seven line-of-battle ships, and three frigates. 
The inferiority of the English in number of 
men and guns was yet more considerable. The 
combined fleet had four thousand troops on 
board, many of whom, excellent rifle-men, 
were placed in the tops. But all odds were 
compensated by the quality of the British sail¬ 
ors, and the talents of Nelson. 

Villcneiive showed no inclination to shun 
the eventful action. His disposition was sin¬ 
gular and ingenious. His fleet formed a dou¬ 
ble line, each alternate ship being about a ca¬ 
ble’s length to the windward of her second a- 
head and a-stern, and thus the arrangement 
represented the chequers of a draught-board, 
and seemed to guard against the operation of 
cutting the line, as usually practised by the 
British. But Nelson had determined to prac¬ 
tise the niaiueuvrc in a manner as original as 
the mode of defence adopted by Villeneuvc, 
IJih order lor sailing was in two lines, and this 
vva> also the order for battle. An advanced 
squadron of eight of the fastest sailing two- 
deckers, was to cut off Uiree or four of the 
enemies’ line, a-liead of tlieir centre; the se¬ 
cond in command, Admiral Gollingwood, was 
to hr(;ak in upon the enemy about the twelfth 
ship from the rear, and Nelson himself deter¬ 
mined to hear down on the centre. The effect 
of tliese manoeuvres must of course be a close 
and general action; for the rest, Nelson knew 
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lie could trust to the determination of his offi¬ 
cers and seamen. To his admirals and officers 
he explained in p^eneral, that his object Wtis a 
(.lose and decisive engagement; and that if, in 
the confusion and smoke of the battle, signals 
should not be visible, the captain would never 
do wrong who laid his ship alongside of tlie 
enemy. 

With such dispositions on either side, the 
two gallant fleets met on the nieinorable :>ist 
of October. Admiral Collingwood, who led 
the van, went down on the enemy with all In'* 
sails set, and, disdaining to furl them in the 
usual manner, cut the sheets, and lot Ins (an- 
vas fly loose in the wind, as if ho ii(‘e(l(‘d it no 
longer after it had borne him tinndst the 
thickest of the enem^. Nelson inn Ins v (sst 1 , 
tlie Vk toiy, oiiboaid the ficiuli lledoutabh*, 
tlie Ttimciraiie, a seiond Ihitish ship, fell on 
board the same vessel on the oihei side; ano- 
llier enemy’s ship fell on lioaid ol the I’min"- 
raire, and the d( non was fiercely m.imtamed 
betwixt these four vessels, avIirIi lay as close 
as if they had been moored togeiliei in some 
friendly harbour. While the Yictoiy thus 
emgaged the lledontable on the starboard, 
she maintained from her larboard guns an in¬ 
cessant fire on tlio Bucentaur and the i olo&sal 
Santa Trinidad, a vessel of four decks. The 
exaniple of the admiral was iinivei sall^ follow 
ed the British captains; they broke into the 
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enemy’s line on every side, engaj^ed two or 
three ships at the same time, and maintained 
the battle at the very muzzles of the cannon. 
The superiority which we have claimed for 
our fomitrymen was soon made manifest. 
Nineteen ships of the line were captured, two 
ei e fiist-rate vessels, none were under se\ en- 
tvfour (Jims. Four ships of the line were 
taken, in a subsequent action, by Sir Richard 
Stiadiiin. SeAcn out of the vessels which es- 
(aped into C.uliz were rendered unserviceable. 
The wliole combined fleet was almost totally 
distroyed. 

It is twenty years and upwards since that 
jjioiious da^. but the feelinp^s of deep sor¬ 
row, niinjjled with those of exultation, with 
which we (list hesud llie lidinjjs of the battle 
oI 'rudiiljjai, -till ‘ijjit.ite our bosoms, as w^e 
reioid, that Nehon, the (Lirlmjj of Britain, 
hiH' jhl Willi his life tins la .t and decided 
ti‘nmi|)h u\ or his connti y’s enemies. A Rriton 
himself 111 e\ery word and thoiqjhf, the dis- 
I liar(je ol ii sailor’s duty, ai eordinjj to his idea, 
w.is a debt invoJx iiqj e\ery feat wliieli the most 
exalted braAery could perloriii, and every risk 
which the extremity of danjjer could present. 
The* woid to which he attached such an un- 
Imntc'd meaniiip,, was often in his month; the 
idea m‘ver, we believe, absent from his mind. 
IJis last si{i|ial intiinatc'd that ICiqjlaiid expected 
every man to do his dut ]. llis first woids on 
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entering the action were, «I thank the great 
Disposer of events for this great opportunity 
of doing my duly;» and with his last departing 
breath, he was distinctly heard to repeal the 
same pious and patriotic sentiment, «I thank 
God I have done my duty.»' That doty was 
indeed performed, even to the utmost extent 
ol: his own comprehensive interpretation of 
the phrase. The good servant of his country 
slept not before his task was Fulfilled , lor, by 
the victory in which he fell, the naval force of 
the enemy was altogether destroyed, and the 
threat of invasion silenced for ever. 

ft is a remarkable coincideiue, that Mack’s 
sun ender having taken place on the 2oth Octo¬ 
ber, Napoleon was probably (‘ntermg Dim in 
tiiiiniph upon the \er^ da^, when the united 
remains of bis luaiitime fone, and the means 
on which, accoidin(; to his own siibsecpient 
at count, he lelied lor the suhpigation ol ling- 
land, were lUing, striking, and sinking, before 
the banners of INelson. What his leelin{»s may 
have been on learning the news, A>e Ihne no 
certain means of ascertaining. The Menioii. 

* S( e, foi tlieso and oilier paiticuhrs ol ilio battle of 
Tiafalpjrii, Soulbc y’s Lifi of Nelson, a A\oik already re¬ 
peatedly quoit d It IS the bistoiy of a hero, in ilie nai- 
lativc of Mntb aie OMneed at once the jnd(;iiirnt and 
fidelity of the histoiian, \otb llic iningination ol llie poet 
It well- destivei. to be, ubat alieady it is, ibe text book 
ol tbe rniUsb n ivy 
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of Foucbe say, upon ihe alleged authority of 
Bertliier, that his emotion was extreme, and 
that his first exclamation was, «I cannot ho 
everywhere!»implying, certainly, that his own 
presence would have changed the scene. The 
same idea occurs in his conversations wath 
r.as Cases. It may he greatly doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether Napoleon would have desired to 
have heen on board the best shij) in the French 
navy on that memorable occasion; and it seems 
pi etf y cerltiin, that his being so could have had 
no influence whatever on the fate of the day. 
The unfortunate Villcneuvc dared not trust to 
lii^, master’s forgiveness. « He ought,» so Buo¬ 
naparte states it, «to have been victorious, and 
he \Yds (Ideated.» For this, although the 
iiii'^hd]) whldi usually must attend one out of 
the two (oiuniaud('is who tuigage in action, 
\ illctu'uvc felt there* ^\a'. no apology to be ac- 
( epted, or e\cii oflercd, and (lie brave but un- 
h.»j)p\ seaman committed siii( ide. Buonaparte, 
on all occasions, spoke with disrespect of bis 
memory, noi was it a sign of bis judgment in 
nautical matters, that lie preferred to this able, 
but mdortunate admiral, the gasconading brag- 
i;air, Latouclic Trevillc.' 


' adinii.il romiinndod at Touloii in iRohandliav- 
iii{T stotc‘u out ot lKul)onr vodi a stiong squadron, wlicn 
llio main body of the Kn(>fhslj flui’t was out of sight, had 
tlie satialactiun to soc tliii c vos&fda, under Uear-Adiniial 
Canudiell, k iic.ithiicjie his supciiui force. This unusu.il 
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The unfortunate event of the battle of Tra¬ 
falgar was not permitted to darken the brilliant 
picture, which the extraordinary campaign of 
Ulin and Austerlitz enabled the victor to pre¬ 
sent to the empire which he governed, and 
wliK h detailed his successes in the full-bloM n 
pride of conquest. « His armies,he said, 
addressing the Legislative Body, the session 
of which he opened with great pomp on s>d 
March, 1806, « had never ceased to conquci, 
until he (‘ommanded them to cease to combat 
His enemies were humbled and confounded— 
the royal house of Naples bad ceased to reign 
Jor ever —(the term was too comprehensive)— 
the entire peninsula of Italy now made a pait 
of the Cireat Empire—his generosity had pei- 
initted the return of the defeated Russians to 
their own country, arul had rc-est.iblished the 
throne of Austria, after puuisliing her by the 


(iicumstaiK o so elated Monsieur Latf)uc lie Tnvilli, th.Ti 
lie romeited the ailair info a f;encial jiursuiT ot ihe vvlioli 
Hiilish fleet, and ot Nelson himselt, vilio, he juotendtd, 
fled before him. JNclson wa-* so uiuth neitJed at hi> 
etfrontcry, that he wiofe to his liiotlui, « You will have 
seen Latourlie’-. letter, how he thasrd me and how I lun. 
I keep It, and if 1 lake him, Iiy God, lie sli.ill eat it « La- 
louche escaped this punislinuiit by djiiif, ol the fatifjue 
iiicuired by walkuij^ so often up to the signal-post at Sepet, 
to wauh foi till uioinentary absence of the blockading 
s(juadron, winch he pretended dared not face him Ihis 
man Buonaparte consideied as the boast of the french 
navy 
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privation of a part of her dominions.» Tra¬ 
falgar was then touched upon. « A. tempest,)) 
he said, « had deprived him of some few ves¬ 
sels, after a combat imprudently entered intop) 
—and thus he gloi>s@4 a calamitous and 
decisive defeat, in which so many of his h'*>pes 
were shipwrecked. * 

When a sovereign has "hot suificient great¬ 
ness of mind to acknowledge his losses, we 
may, without doing him wrong, suspect him of 
exaggerating liis suece^$€S. Those of France, 
in her external relations, were indeed scarcely 
capable of being over-estimated. But when 
Monsieur de Champagny, on the 5 th March 
following, made a relation of the internal im¬ 
provements ol France under the government 
of Buonaparte, he seems to have assumed the 
merit ol those whiih ouly existed upon paper, 
and ol otheis which wei e barely ( oinmeiiced, 
as well as of some iliai weiec ompleted. Allwas 
of couise ascribed to tbe insjiiring genius ol 
the Emperor, to wbo^e ageney France was 
indebted for all bt'r prosperity. Tbe credit 
of tbe good city ol Paris was restored, and her 
revenue doubled—agiieulture was encourag¬ 
ed, by tbe draining ol immense morasses— 
mendicity was abolished. Benelic lal results, 
apparently inconsistent with each other, were 
produced by bis regulation')—tbe expenses of 
legul proceedings were abridged, and the ap¬ 
pointments of tbe judges were raised. Im- 
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mense and most expensive improvcinonts, 
winch, in other countries, or rather under other 
sovereigns, are necessarily reserved for times 
oi peace, were carried on by Napoleon during 
the most burdensome wars against entire Eu- 
rop'\ Forty millions had been expended on 
public works, of which eight great canals were 
quoted with peculiar emphasis, as opening all 
the departments of the empire to the influence 
of internal navigation. To conclude, the ICin- 
peror had established ^hree hundred and se¬ 
venty schools—had restored the rites of reli¬ 
gion—reinforced public credit by supporting 
the Bank—reconciled jarring factions—dimi¬ 
nished the public imposts—and ameliorated 
the condition of every existing Frenchman. 
To judge from the rapturous c\pre-.bions of 
Monsieur de Chainpagny, the Emperor wa^ 
already the subject o( deserved adoration ; it 
only remained to found temples and raise altars. 

Much of this statement was unquestionahlv 
the exaggeration of flattery, whichrcqiresented 
e\ery thing as commenced as soon as it had 
been resolved upon by the sovereign, every 
thing linished as soon as it was begun. Other 
measures there were, which, like the support 
afforded to the Bank, merely repaired injuries 
which Napoleon himsell had inflicted. 'Fhe 
credit of this commercial establishment had 
been shaken, because, in setting off for the 
campfiign, Napoleon had stripped it of the re- 
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serrc of specie laid up to answer demands; and 
jl was restored,because his return with victory 
had onal)led him to replace what he had bor¬ 
row ed. Considering that there was no small 
hazard of his being unable to remedy the e^il 
which be had certainly occasioned, his conduct 
on the occasion scarcely deserves the iiaiiie of 
a national benefit. 

Some pari of this exaggeration might even 
deceive Napoleon. It is one of the great dis¬ 
advantages of despoti^n, that the sovereign 
himself is liable to be imposed upon by false 
representations of this nature; as it is said the 
Empress Catherine was flattered by the appear¬ 
ance of distant villages and towns in the desert 
plates of iier empire, which were, in fact, no 
more tliaii painted representations of such ob- 
jet ts, upon the plan of those that are exhibited 
on the "tage, or are erected as points of view 
ill some laiilastK pleasure gaidens. It was a 
])art of Ifiitmaparte’s tliaraeter to seize witli 
ready j)i ccisioii upon general ideas of improve¬ 
ment. \Vheie\er he came, he formed plans 
of important public works, many of wliidi ne- 
\ er existed lint in the bulletin. Having issued 
Ins general orders, he was apt to hold them as 
ex(‘cuted. It was impossible to do all liimself, 
or even to overlook with accuracy those to 
whom the details were committed. There 
were, therefore, many magnificent schemes 
commenced, under feelings of the moment. 
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which were left unfinished for want of funds, 
or perhaps because they only regarded some 
points of local interest, and there were many 
adopted that were forgotten amid the hurry of 
affairs, or postponed till the moment of peace, 
whi( h was never to appear during his reign. 

But with the same frankness with which his¬ 
tory is bound to censure the immeasurable 
ambition of this extraordinary man, she is 
bound also to record that his views towards 
the improvement of his empire were broad, 
clear-sighted, and public-spirited; and wc flunk 
it probable, that, had bis passion for war been 
a less predominant point of his character, his 
care, applied to the objects of peace, would 
have done as much for France, as Augustus did 
for Rome. Still it must be added, that, having 
bereft liis c'ountry of lier freedom, and propos¬ 
ing fo transmit the empire, like Jiis own patii- 
inony, to his heirs, the evil ANliich he ha^^l done 
to France was as permanent as his s\stem ol 
government, while the benefits which lie had 
conferred on her, to whatever extent tlie^ 
might ha\e been realized, must Itave Jicen de¬ 
pendent upon his own life, and the charactci 
of liis successor. 

But as such reflections liad not prevented 
Jsapoleou from raising the faliric of supreme 
power, to the summit of which he had ascend¬ 
ed, so they did not now prevent Inm from sur¬ 
rounding and strengthening it with such addi- 
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tional bulwarks as he could find materials for 
erecting, at the expense of the foes whom he 
subdued. Sensible of the difficulty, or rather 
the impossibility, of retaining all power in his 
own Jiands, he now bent himself so to modify 
and organize the governments of the countries 
adjacent, that they should always be depend¬ 
ent upon, France ; and to insure this point, he 
determined to vest immediate relations of his 
own \viih tlie supreme authority in those states, 
mIucIi, under the name of allies, were to pay 
to France the same homage in peace, and ren- 
d('r her tin* same services in war, which ancient 
Jlonn* exacted from the countries which she 
liad subdued. Germany, Holland, and Italy, 
were cadi destined to lurnisli an appanage to 
the princes born of the Imperial blood of Na- 
poleon, oi comi(‘(ted with it by matrimonial 
<dbancps. In return for ibese benefits, huo- 
na])iirti‘ was disposed to subject liis brothers 
to the ordinary monarchical restrictions, which 
preclude princes nearly connected with the 
ibronc, from forming marriages accoiding to 
tbeir own prixate inc lintitious, and place them 
in this respect entirely at the devotion of the 
monan h, and destined to form such political 
alliances as may best suit bis view s. They be¬ 
longed, he said, in the decree creating them, 
entirely to the eountry, and must therefore lay 
aside ever^ sentiment of individual feeling, 
wh(‘U the jmblic xveal reipiired smh a sai rifue 
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Two of Napoleon’s brothers resisted this 
sjjecies of authority. The services which Lu- 
cicn had rendered him, upon the i8th Lhu- 
inaire, although without his prompt assistance 
that daring adventure might have altogether 
failed, had not saved him from falling under 
the Imperial displeasure. ftTs said that he 
had disapproved of the destruction of the Rc- 
puhlic, and that, in remonstrating against the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien, he liad dared 
to tell his brother, thit such conduct would 
cause the people to cast himself and his kindred 
into the common sew er, as they had done the 
(corpse of Marat. But Lucien’s principal of¬ 
fence consisted in his refusing to part whh his 
wife, a beautiful and affectionate woman, for 


the purpose of forming an alliance more suit¬ 
ed to the views of Napoleon, lie remained, 
therefore, long in a private situation, notwith¬ 
standing the talent and decision which he had 
evinced on many occasions during the devolu¬ 
tion, and was only restored to his brother s fa- 
voui and countenance, when, after his retuni 
from Elba, his support became again ol‘ import¬ 
ance. Jthonie, the youngest brother of the 
family, im urred also for a time his brother’s 
flisploasiire, by having formed a rnutrimoniai 
<’onnexion with an American lady of beauty 
and accompiishments. Complying with the 
commands of Napoleon, he was at a later pev 
riod restored to his favour, but at presetit he 
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too was in disgrace. Neither Lucien nor Je¬ 
rome were therefore mentioned in the species 
of entail, which, in default of Napoleon’s nam¬ 
ing his successor, destined the French Empire 
to Joseph and Louis in succession; nor were 
the former called upon to partake in the splen¬ 
did provisions, which, after the campaign of 
Ansterlit/, Napoleon was enabled to make for 
the* other members of his family. 

()i the se establishments, the most princely 
ei e the provinces of Holland, which Napoleon 
uo\^ converted into a kingdom, and conferred 
upon TiOiiis liuonaparte. Tliis transmutation 
of a republic, whose independence was merely 
nominal, into a kingdom, which was complete¬ 
ly and absolutely subordinate, was efl'ected by 
little more than an expression of the French 
Ein|)eior\ will that such an alteration should 
take place. The ( Lange was accomplished 
NMihont attracting much attention; for the Ba- 
taMan llepublic was placed so ahsi^luiely at 
Buonaparte’s mercy, as to have no power 
whaUwer to dispute his pleasure. They had 
followed the French Revolution through all 
Its phases; and under their present constitution, 
a (irand Ikmsionary, who had the sole right of 
presenting new laws for adoption, and who was 
ac( ountahle to no one for the acts of his admi¬ 
nistration, (orresponded to the First Consul 
of the French Consular Government. This 
office-bearer was now to assume the name of 
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King, as bis prototype had done that of Em¬ 
peror; but the king was to be chosen from the 
family of Buonaparte. 

On the 18th March, 1806, the secretary of 
tlie Dutch Legation at Paris arrived at the 
Hague, bearing a secret commission. The 
States-General were convoked—the Grand 
Pensionary was consulted—and finally, a de¬ 
putation was sent to Paris, requesting that the 
Prince Louis Napoleon should be created here¬ 
ditary King of Hollatti#^. Buonaparte’s assent 
was graciously given, and the transaction was 
(OTicluded. 

It is indeed probable, thatthough the change 
was in every degree contradictory of their ha¬ 
bits and opinions, the Dutch subuiitted to it as 
affording a prospect of a desirable relief from 
the disputes and factions whicli then divided 
their government. Louis Buonaparte was of 
a singularly amiable and gentle disposition. 
Besides his near relationship to Napoleon, he 
\^as married to Hortensia, the daughter of Jo¬ 
sephine, step-child of course to the Emperor, 
and who was supposed to share a great pro¬ 
portion of his favour. The conquered States 
of Holland, no longer the High and Mighty, 
as they had been accustomed to style them¬ 
selves, hoped, in adopting a monarch so 
nearly and intimately connected with Buona¬ 
parte,’ and received from his hand, that they 
might be permitted to enjoy the protection of 
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France, and be secured against the subaltern 
oppression exercised over their commerce 
and their country. The acceptance of Louis 
as tlieir king, they imagined, must establish 
for them a poverful protector in the councils 
of that autocrat, at whose disposal they were 
necessarily placed. Louis Buonaparte was 
therefore received as King of Holland. How 
far the prince and his subjects experienced 
rullilmeiit of the hopes which both naturally 
entertained, belongs another page of this 
Jnstory. 

Germany also wavS doomed to find more 
than one appanage for the Buonaparte family. 
Tlu^ effect of the ctmipaign of Ulm and Aus- 
lerlitz had l)ceu almost entirely destructive 
ol the influence which the house of Austria 
had so long possessed in the south-west dis¬ 
tricts ol’ Germany. Stripped of her domi- 
tjioiis in the Vorarlberg and the Tyrol, as 
she had formerly been of the larger portion of 
the Netherlands, she was flung far back from 
that portion of Germany bordering on the 
right ol the Hbiiie, where she had formerly 
exercised so much authority, and often, it 
must be confessed, with no gentle hand. 

I Ideated and humbled, the Emperor of 
Austria a as no longer able to offer any oppo¬ 
sition to the projects of aggrandizement w hich 
Napoleon meditated in those ( oiilines of the 
empire which lay adjatentio the Bhme and 
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to France, of which that river had Leen de¬ 
clared thehoundary; nor indeed to his scheme 
of entirely new-modelling the empire itself. 

Prussia, however, remaiiied a party interest¬ 
ed, and too formidable, from her numerous 
armies and high military reputation, to be 
despised by Napoleon. He was indeed great¬ 
ly dissatisfied with her conduct during the 
(‘ampaign, and by no means inclined either to 
forget or to forgive the menacing aUitude 
which the Court of ^rlin had assumed, al¬ 
though finally determined by the course of 
events to abstain from actual hostility. Yet 
notwithstanding these causes of irritation, 
Napoleon still esteemed it more politic to 
purchase Prussia’s acquiescence in his pro¬ 
jects by a large sacrifice to her selfish interests, 
than to add her to the number of his avowed 
cneniies. She was therefore to he largely 
propitiated at the expense of some other 
state. 

We have already nolicc'd the critical arrival 
of Haugvvitz, the prime-minister of Pinssia, 
at Vienna, and how the declaration of war 
against France, with which he wa?» charged, 
was exchanged for a friendly congratulation 
to Na[)olcon by the event of the battle of 
Ansterlitz. Napoleon was no dupe to the ver¬ 
satility of the Prussian cabinet; but the Arch¬ 
duke 'Ferdinand had rallied a large army in 
Bohemia—his brother Charles was at the 
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head of a yet larger in Hungary—Alexander, 
though defeated, refused to enter ii»to any 
treaty, and retained a menacing attitude, and, 
victor as he was, Buonaparte could not wish 
to see the great and highly-esteemed military 
for(‘e of Prussia thrown into the scale against 
him. He entered, therefore, into a private 
treaty with Haugwitz, whom he found on 
this, as on former occasions, much devoted 
to the French interest. By this agreement, 
Prussia was to code ^France, or rather to 
place at her disposal, the territories of Ans- 
pach and Bareuth, and, by way of indemnifi¬ 
cation, was to have the countenance of France 
in occupying Hanover, from which the French 
troops had been withdrawn to join the Grand 
A rmy. 

I’lie conduct of the Prussian minister,— 
for with him, rather than with his court, the 
fault lay,—was at once mean-spirited and un- 
principled. He made his country surrender 
to France that very territory which the French 
armies had so recently violated; and he 
accepted as an indemnification the provinces 
belonging to the King of Britain, with whom 
Ih'ussia was so far from having any quarrel, 
that she had been on the point of making 
common cause with her against the aggres¬ 
sions of France; and which provinces had 
been seized by France in violation (»f the 
rights of neutrality claimed by the Elector of 
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Hanover, as a member of the Germanic Body. 
Snell gross and complicated violations of na¬ 
tional law and justice have often carried 
with them their own punishment, nor did 
they fail to do so in the present instance. 

Those states, Anspach and Bareuth, with 
Cleves, which had been ceded by Bavaria, 
were united into what was called the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, which was confeired as an 
appanage upon Joachim Murat. Originally 
a soldier of fortune, and an undaunted one, 
Murat bad raised him%]f to eminence in tlie 
Italian campaigns. On the i8th Bnimaire, 
he commanded the party which drove tlie 
Council of Five Hundred out of their hall. 
In reward for this service, he obtained the 
command of the Consular Guard, and tlu^ 
liand of Marie Annonciade, aftei’wards called 
Caroline, sister of Napoleon. Murat was 
particularly distinguished as a cavalry officer; 
his handsome person, accomplished horse¬ 
manship, and daring bravery at the hc'ad of 
his squadrons, procured him the title of Le 
Beau Sahreur. Out of the field of battle he 
was hut a weak man, liable to he duped by his 
own vanity, and the flattery of those around 
him. lie affected a theatrical foppery in 
dress, which rather evinced a fantastic love of 
finery than good taste; and hence he was 
sometimes called King Franconi, from the ce¬ 
lebrated mountebank of that name. His wife 
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Caroline wa*5 an able uomari, and \ac 11 versed 
in political intrigue. It will pieseiitly be 
loiiiid that tliey arose to higher fortunes than 
the Grand Diichj of llcrg. Meantime, Miiiat 
was invested with the hereditary dignity of 
Grand Admiral of Fram e; for it was the polu'y » 
of Buonaparte to maintain the attat'hmcnt of 
the new piinces to the Great ?Jation, weie it 
but by wealing some string or tassel of his 
own impeiiai livery. 

I’he fail tenitoriesof JS^aples and Sir ily were 
(’onleried upon Josepl^j the former in posses¬ 
sion, ihe latter in prospect. lie was a good 
man, who often stiove to moderate the fits of 
violence to wliieh bis brother ga\e wa^. In 
society, be was accomplished and amiable, 
fond ol letter^, and, tbongh not possessed of 
any thing apjiioaLbing bis brotbci’s bigliqnali- 
iuations, bad yet <»ood judgment ,is v\ell as 
good im lm<itions. Had be runtinned King of 
?^aples, It IS jirobable be might ha\ebcen as 
loitinidteas Louis, in i oin iliaf tlie respect 
of Ins subjects; but bis traiisfeiericc to Spam 
was fatal to Ins reputation. In conloimity 
with the policy which we have noticed, the 
King of Naples was to continue a high feiida- 
lory of the Fiiipire, under the title of the Vice- 
(Vrand Elector. 

The principality of laic'ca had been already 
eonfeiTed on Eli/a, the eldest sister ol Buona¬ 
parte, and was now augmented by the districts 
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of Massd-Cdrdi a and Gafagnana She was a 
woman of a sliong and masculine chaiattt i, 
whuh did not, however, prevent hei giving 
way to the fcininine weakness of encouiaging 
admiHis, who, it is said, did not sigh 111 a am 
Ihe public opinion was still It ss favourable 
to hei younger sistei Pauline, who was one of 
the most beautiful women in Fiant e, and pci- 
haps in Luiope Lecleic, her In at husband, 
died in the fatal expedition to St Domingo, and 
she was afteiwaids maiiicd to tii#Piinc( hor 
ghese Her ei toiira^ment of the hne arts 
was so little Innited by the ordinal^ idc is of 
dt f oium, that the rtltbiated Caiiova was pei- 
milted to model fiom liei prison a naked Vt- 
nus, the most bediiliful, it is said, ol Ins 
woilvs ‘ Staiidal went tin hoiiibic length of 
imputing to Paidiiu an intrigiu withhtr own 
hiolht 1, v\hich v\e willingly itjcct as a trirm 
too hidtons to be even mentioiu d, far less im 
pnted to any oiu, withonl tlu most satisfat- 
toiy cvidt IK e 1 he gioss and ginlty enoi un¬ 
ties pi aelised by the ant lent Rom in tmpeiors 
do not belong to the ebaraeter of Rnonapartt, 
flitingh snth foul tspeisioiis have been tcni 
upon him by those who v eic willing to rtpu 

Ii IS STiJ, llni 1»‘inp iijked by a Kufy bow sh^ could 
subnut to such an exposure ot hoi per son, she conceived 
tin! the question only rtlited lo physic il iiuonvenunre, 
'uicl answered it by assuring Jier hitnd that the ap irimcnt 
vk IS properly aiied 
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sent liiiii as in all respects the ccunterpart of 
'’I’iberius or Culi^^nla. Pauline Borghese re¬ 
ceived the principality of Guastalla, in tlie 
distribution of honours among the family of 
ISapolcoii. 

At this period, also, Buonaparte began first 
to display a desire of engrafting his own fami¬ 
ly upon the anrient dynasties of Europe, with 
whom he had been so long at war, and the 
I’uirj of most of whom had contributed to his 
elevation. Che Elector of Bavaria had to re¬ 
pay I lie pfitronage whSbh raised him to the 
rank of king, anj enlarged his territories with 
the line country of the Tyrol, by forming an 
alliaiK e whir h should mix his ancient blood 
with that of the family connexions of the for¬ 
tunate soldier. Eugene Beaiiharnais, Viceroy 
oi’ Ital^, the son of Josephine by her first hus¬ 
band, and now ti'.e adopted son ol Napoleon, 
was w edded to the eldest daughter of the King 
ol |}a\<iria Engcm* was deservedly favoured 
b^ his liither-in-law, Napoleon, lie was a man 
of talents, probity, and honour, and displayed 
great military skill, particularly during the 
Uu'^sian eaiiipaign oi‘ 1812. Stephanie Jiean- 
harnais, the niece ol Josephine, was married 
about tli(‘ same time to the Hereditary Prim e 
ol Baden, son to the reigning Duke, tlie neu¬ 
trality of whose territories had been violated 
in the sei/nre of the Duke d’Enghien. 

These various kingdoms and principalities, 
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trt*( ted in favour of his nearest relations, im¬ 
posed on tlie mind a most impressive imaije of 
Jjuoiiaparte’s unlimited authority, who disiri- 
hnted crowns among his kinsfolks as ordinary 
men give vails to their domestics. But the 
ijoiind policy of his conduct may he greatJv 
doubted. We have elsewhere stated the ob¬ 
vious objections to the transference of cities 
and kingdoms from hand to hand, with as little 
ceremony as the (‘irculation of a cojrnner(‘ial 
bill payable to the l|Q]der. Anthoiity is .1 
plant of a slow growth, and to obtain the full 
veneration Avhich renders it most effectual, 
must have risen by degrees in tin* place wdiic b 
it overshadows and protects. Suddenly tnnis- 
ferred to new regions, it is apt to pine and to 
perish. The theoretical evils of a long-esta¬ 
blished government are generally mitigated 
by some practical remedy, or those who snll’er 
by them have grown callous from habit. Tin* 
reverse is the case with a newly-established <lo- 
inination, which has no claim to the veneia- 
tion due to antiquity, and to wliidi the siib- 
jo( ts are not attaf hed by the strong though in¬ 
visible chains of long habit. 

Fox, in his own nervous language, has left 
his protest against the principle adopted at 
this time in Europe, of transferring the sufijec ts 
of ime prince to another by way of equivalc'iits, 
and under the pretext of general arrangemerif. 
« The wildest schemes,» he remarked, «that 
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were ever before broached, would not go so 
for to shake the foundations of all established 
govcniiiient, as this new practice. There must 
be in every nation a certain attachment of 
the people to its form of government, without 
which no government could exist. The .sys¬ 
tem, then, of transferring the subjects of one 
j)rin( C to another, strikes at the foundation of 
every government, and the existence of every 
nation.» 

These observations -fpply generally to vio¬ 
lent alterations upon the European system; but 
other and more special objections arise to bno- 
Tiaparte’s system of erecting thrones in Hol¬ 
land, in Naples, and all through Europe, for 
the members of his own family. It wa*! parti¬ 
cularly impolitic, as marking too strongly his 
determination to be satisllcd with Jiothing less 
tlum the dominion of the world ; for while he 
(joverned France in his own person, the dispos¬ 
ing of other countries to bis brothers and near 
relations, feudatories of France, and his de¬ 
pendents as well by blood as by allegiance, 
what else couM be expected than that the in- 
depemdenee of such kingdoms must be merely 
nominal, and their monarchs hound to act in 
every respect as the agents of buonaparte's 
pleasure? This, indeed, was their most sa¬ 
cred duty, according to his own view ol' the 
matter, and he dilated upon it to Las Cases 
while at St Helena. The following passage 
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rontaiiis an express avowal of the principles 
on which he desired and expected his hro* 
thers to regulate the governments intrusted to 
tlunn:— 

H At another time the Emperor recurred to 
the subject of his relations, the litdeaid he had 
received from them, the eiiibarrassiiicnt and 
mischief which they hail (aiised him. lie 
dwelt especially on that f.dse idea upon theii 
I art, that when once placed at the head ol a 
state, thc^ ought to identify themselves with 
it to such an extent, las to prefer its interests 
to those of the common countrs. lie agreed, 
tliat the somce of this sentinunit might l>c in 
some degree honourable, hut contended that 
they made a false and huitful apjiliealiou ol 
ity when, in their whims of absolute indepen¬ 
dence, they (onsidered thcinseives as in an 
Isolated postuie, not obseixing that they made 
only parts of a great system, the movement'' 
of whidi it was their husinoss to aid, and not 
to thwart.»' 

This is explaining in lew words the priiu'i- 
])lc on A\hi(h Napoleon estalilished these sid>- 
sidiary monart hies, A^hlch was nut lor the 
benefit ol the pt'oplc of whom ihe^worere- 
sj>e< lively < omposed, hut for the servit'e ol 
Franee, 01 more piopt'ily of liimself, the soh 
moving pi meiple hy whieh Franee wasgovern- 


‘ L\s Cases, romc Vll. p. if)i 
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ed. In devolving the crown of Holland on 
the son of Louis, after the abdication of Louis, 
he repeats the same principle as a fundamen¬ 
tal condition of its tenure. « Never forget,» 
he said, «that in the situation to which 
my political system, and the interest of my 
cmjure have called you, your first duty is to¬ 
wards Mr, yoiu second towards France. All 
your other duties, even those towards the peo¬ 
ple whom I have called you to govern, rank 
altei these.)? 

When Napoleon censures his delegate princes 
for preferring the interest of the kingdoms 
whir h he had assigned them, instead of sacri- 
ii( mg it to him and hi-, government, he de¬ 
grades them into mere puppets, which might 
indeerl bear regal titles and regal attendance, 
but, entirely dependent on the will of anotlu r, 
had no ehoii e srne to sciond the views of 
an cuiihiiiun, tlie most insatiable certainly tliat 
ever reigned 111 a human hi east. 

This secret did not remain coneealed from 
the Duteh, from the Neapolitans, or other fo¬ 
reigners, subjected to these pageant monarchs, 
and as it naturally incensed them against Na¬ 
poleon’s government, so it prevented tlie au¬ 
thority which he had delegated from obtain¬ 
ing either affection or reverence, and disposed 
the nations who were snhjeited to it to take 
the hrsf opportunify of casting the yoke aside. 

The erection of these kindred inonarelncs 
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Avas not the only mode by which Napoleon 
endeavoured to maintain an ascendancy in the 
countries which he had conquered, and \Ahieh 
he desired to retain in dependence upon Fi‘an<'e, 
though not nominally or directly making 
parrs of the French empire. Tiuonaparte had 
already proposed to his council the question, 
whetherthe creation of G randees ofthe Empire, 
a species of nobility whose titles were to de« 
pend, not on their desc ent, but cm their ta¬ 
lents and servic’es to the slate, A\as to be con¬ 
sidered as a violation of the laA\s of liberty and 
equality. He was universally answered in the 
negative; for, having now acquired a heredi¬ 
tary monarch, it seemed a natural, if not an 
indispensable consequence, that France shoidd 
have peers of (he kingdom, and great officers 
ofthe crown. Siuhan establislnncnt, actoid- 
ing to Buonaparte’s view, would at once place 
his dignity on the same footing with those of 
the other courts of Europe (an assimilation to 
which he attached a gi eater degree of conse¬ 
quence than was c'onsistent with policy), and 
b^ blending the new nobles of the empire with 
those of the ancient kingly goA ernment would 
tend to reconcile the modern state of things 
with such relics of the old court as yet existed. 

From respect, peihaps, to the repuhlican 
opinions which had so long predominated, 
the titles and appanages of these grand femda- 
tories were not chosen within the bounds of 
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France lierself, but from provinces which had 
experienced tlie sword of tlic ruler. Fifteen 
dukedoms, {jiand fiefs, not of Franc e, hut of 
the Frcnc li empire, which extended far hc- 
youd Franc e itself, were created by the fiat of 
the Emperor. Tlie income attached to eacli 
aiiic)ui>tcd to the hfteenth pait of the revenue 
oi the province, which gave title to the digni- 
tarv. The Emperor invested with these en¬ 
dow mcni'i those who had best served him in 
war <ind in state affairs. Princedoms also 
weie c‘icctc‘d, and while inarcschals and ini- 
insters wci'c c reated Dukes, the superior rank 
of Princ e was liestow'cd on I'allcyiand, Berna- 
dotlc, and Berthior, by the titles of Beinwen- 
tinn, Pon(c-(iorvo, and Neiifchatel. 

Tile transformation of rejnihlican generals 
and anc lent Jacxibiiis info the peerage of a 
iii'aMrc hical gover.unenf, gavc‘ •! spc'c'ics ofin- 
congnnt^ to this splendid masquerade, and 
more than one of lhc‘ ])ersoua{»es showed not 
a little awkwardness m supporting their new 
title's. It is true, the higli degree of talent 
annexed to some of the individuals thus pro¬ 
moted, the dread inspiied by others, and the 
lame in war which many had acquired, might 
bear tliem out against tlie ridicule whic h was 
inisjiaringly lieapcd upon them in the saloons 
frequented bj theaiieic'iit noblesse; hut, what- 
ew er claims these dignitaries had to the respect 
of tlie public', had been long theirs, and re- 
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reivpcl no accession from their new honoiirc 
and titles. 

In this, and on similar occasions, Napoleon 
overshot his aim, and diminished to a certain 
evtent his reputation, by seeming to seta value 
upon honours, titles, and ceremonies, ^^hich, 
if matters of importance to other com ts, ere 
(crtaiiil^ not such as he ought to ha\e rested 
his dignity upon. Ceremonial is the natural 
element ol a long-cstahlishcd court, and eti¬ 
quette and title are the idols whnh are wor¬ 
shipped there. Ihit Ihioiiaparte leigned by 
his talents and his swoid. Like Me/cntiiis 
ill the iLncid, he ought to lune ackiiow- 
lcdg(‘d no olher source of his authoiity.* ft 
was imprudent to appear to alt.ich conse- 
quem e to points, A\hi(h even Ins otherwise 
almost l)oiinrlh‘ss powei (‘ould not atlam, since 
his nobility and his f onrt-eeremonial must still 
letam the lawness of novelty, and ooiild no 
inoie posses-, lhat value, whidi, whether rc.il 
or iinaginary, has been geneially attached to 
ancient institutions and lung descent, than the 
lunpeior eonld, Jiy a decree ol his conipJaisaiit 
Senate, lunc gi\en his modern coinage the 
\ahie whuh anri([naries attach to ancient me¬ 
dals. It was mipindcnt to desc'ond to a strife 
in which he must nec.essarily he oveiromc, 

‘ DpMi a iiiilu (l( us, c*t If luin, quod iiiissiIp libt o, 
•Nunc adsiut- 


A'ntilos Lib \ 
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for where power rests in a {’reat measure on 
public opinion, it is diminished in proportion 
to Its failure in objects aimed at, whether of 
{>1 eater or l(?ss consequence. This half-feudal 
half-oriental estahlishment of grand feudato- 
iies, with which Buonaparte now began to 
decoiatc the structure of his power, may be 
c ompared to the heavy Gothic devices with 
which modern architects sometimes overlay 
the front of their buildings, where they always 
encumber what they cannot ornament, and 
sometimes overload what they are designed 
to support. ^ 

The system of the new Noblesse was settled 
by an Impfiiial edict of Napoleon himself, 
which was ccnninunicated to the Senate 3 oih 
March, iSoG, not for the purpose of delibera¬ 
tion or acceptanc'e, but nierciy that, like the 
old l\irlianient of Paris, they might enter it 
upon tlieir register. 

The c'ourt of Buonaparte now assumed a 
character of the strictest etiquette, in which 
these iinporlaiit trifles, called by a writer on 
the subject the «Superstitions of Gentlemen 
Ushears,)) were treated as matters of serious 
nnjjort, and sometimes occupied the thoughts 
of Napoleon himself, and supplied the place 
ol meditated conquest, and the future destruc¬ 
tion or erection of kingdoms. 

The possessors of aocient titles, tempt^^d J)y 
revival of the respect paid to birth and rank, 
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did not fall to mingle with those wliose nobi¬ 
lity rested on the new creation. The Empe¬ 
ror distinguished these ancient minions of 
ro^^alty with considerable favour, as, half- 
blushing for their own ajiostaey in doing 
homage to Buonaparte in the palace of the 
Bourbons, half-sneering at the maladroit and 
awkward manners of their ne\^ ‘ associates, 
they mingled among the men of new descent, 
and paid homage to the monarch of the day, 
ft because,» as one of them evprcssed himself 
to Madame de Stael, «one must ^erve some 
one or other.» Buonaparte encouraged these 
noliles of the ancient ante-chambers, whose 
superior manners seemed to introduce among 
Ills courtiers some traits of the lormer court, 
so inimitable for grace and for addiess, and 
also because he liked to rank among Ins re¬ 
tainers, so far as he could, the inheritors ol 
those superb names which ornamented the 
history of France in former ages. But then 
he desired to make them evclusively bis own, 
nothing less than complete and uncompro¬ 
mising conversion to liis government would 
give satisfaction. A baron of the old noblesse, 
who had become a counsellor of state, was in 
1810 summoned to attend the Emperor at 
Fontainebleau. 

nWhat would you do,» said the Emperor, 
h should you learn that the Comte de Lille was 
this instant at Faris^» 
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«I would inform a{}ainst liim, and lia\c him 
arrested,)? said the candidate foi favoiii, «the 
law coiiunaiid'i it » 

« And what would 5011 do li appointed a 
jiid(je on hib tiiaPw demanded the Emperor 
again. 

« 1 woidd condemn him to death, ?> said 
the unhesitating noble, «the law denounces 
him » 

« With su(h sentiments you deseive a pre- 
fectuie,» said the Einpei 01, and the latechu- 
men, wliose icsptct lor the law was thus ab¬ 
solute, was made Pi elect ol Pans. 

Such (oineits were seaii lied for, and, when 
found, weie honouied, and rewarded, and 
trusted Toi llic power of rei oinpensing his 
soldicis, statesmen, and adheients, the con- 
queied countiies weie again tlie Empeiors 
iesoui<(‘ ^^lllonll domains wt'ie icserved 
to a laige amount (hrongliout those conntiies, 
and loiined funds, out ol whuh gratifications 
and annuities weie, at ISapoleon’s sole plea¬ 
sure, assigned to tlie geneials, officeis, and 
soldieis ol the liinch arm^ , aaIio might in 
this wa^ be said to lune ail J^nropo for then 
pfiyinaster. Thus eveiy lonquest mcTeased 
his means ol lewaidnig his soldicis, and that 
aiiny, whii h was the most lonnidable instru¬ 
ment of his ambilion, was encouraged and 
maintained at the expense of those states which 
had suffcied moat fiom his amis. 
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We ha\t*n t yet conf liidcd the important 
chan{|es iiitrocliieod into Europe bj the roime- 
qiiences of the fatal rainpai^n of Ausicrlitz. 
The (iOiifederation of the JUiine, which ^^iLll- 
drew from the German Empire so lai’fife a 
portion of its princes, and, transferring tliem 
from the influence of Austria, placed them 
directly and avowedly under the protection of 
France, was an event which (ended directly to 
the dissolution of the Gcrmani(' Ijcagnc, which 
had subsisted since the year 800, when Chai- 
leinagne received the Imperial Grown from 
Pope Leo the* Third. 

By the new Federation of the Rhine, the 
( Oiirts of Wirternberg and Bavaiia, of IJesse 
d’Armstadt, with some petty princes of the 
right bank of the Rhine, formed among them¬ 
selves an alliance oflensive and defcnsi\e, and 
lenouiK'cd their dependence upon the Gei- 
manic Rodj, of which they declared they no 
longer recognized the constitution. The rea¬ 
sons assigned for this league had couMderable 
weight, ft was urged that the countries govern¬ 
ed by these prim'cs were, in every case of war 
betwixt France and Austria, evposed to all the 
evils of inv^'ision, from which the Germanic 
Bod^ had no longer power to defend them. 
Therefore, being obliged to seek for more 
effectual protection from so great an evil, they 
placed themselves directly under the guar¬ 
dianship of France. Napoleon, on his part, 
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did not hesitate to accept the title of Protectoi 
of the Confederation of the Jlliinc. It is true, 
that he had enga^jed to his subjects that he 
^^ould not extend the limits of his empire 
beyond that river, which he acknowledged 
as the natural boundary of France; but this 
engagement was not held to exclude the sort 
of seigniorie attached to the new" Protectorate, 
in virtue of whi(‘h he plunged the German 
States wln» tomposed the (iOnfederacy into 
e>erj ^^ar in \\luih France herself engaged, 
and at pleasure carried their armies against 
other German StatC'^, their brcflireii in lan¬ 
guage and manners, or transferred them to 
more distant diinates, to wage wars in which 
they had no interest, and to which they Jiad 
received no provoc ation. It was also a natu¬ 
ral consequence, that a number ol inferior 
nic'inbers oi the empire, who had small tenures 
under the old constitutions, having no means 
of defence excepting theii ancient rights, were 
abolished in their tvipacity ol inqierial feuda¬ 
tories, and reduced fiwn petty sovereigns to 
the condition of private nobles. This, though 
certainly unjust in the abstract principle, was 
not in practice an inconvenient result of the 
great change introduced. 

The military contingents, which the Con¬ 
federation placed, not perhaps in words, hut 
certainly in fact, at the disposal of their Pro¬ 
tector, not less than sixty thousand men, were 
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of a cliaractpr and in a state of military r)i’(ya- 
nl/uiioii very superior to tliose wliieh t]»e\ bad 
formerly furnished to the Gcrinanie lJo(i\. 
Hiese last, iiinch fewer in number, were sel¬ 
dom in a eomplcte state of equipment, and 
were eencrally very inferior in discipline. Jbif 
Napoleon not only exacted that the eontingents 
furnished under this ne’w federatiem should he 
complete in numbers, and perfect in discipline 
and appointments, but, iinpartin(> to them, and 
to their officers, a spark of his own military 
ardour, he inspired them with a spirit of bra¬ 
very and confidence whit h they bad been lai- 
from exhibiting when in the opposite ranks. 
No troops in hi-, army beha\<'d better tlian 
those of the Gtmft'dcraey of the lUnne. but 
the strength nhieh the system allorded to Na¬ 
poleon was only t''mpoiar\, a.it! de[)ended on 
the contiiiuaiiee of the powei by whitli it A^as 
created. It was too arbifrarj, too artificial, 
and too much opjjoscd both to the interests 
and national [uejudices of the (lejmans, not to 
bear within ittlie seeds of dissolution. When 
the tide of fortune turned against Jhionapaite 
after the l>.‘iltle of Leipsie, liavaria hastened to 
join the alli(*s lor tike |)urposo of completing 
his deslriK tion, and the example was followed 
by all the other j>rinces of the llhine. It fared 
Axilli Napoleon and the Gk-nnanConfederation, 
as with a neiioinai cer aed the dejiion ^^llOlll 
for a certain ti i m he has hound to his serxice, 
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and who obeys him with fidelity during the 
currency of the obligation; but, when that is 
expired, is the first to tear his employer to 
pieces. 

Francis of Austria, seeing the empire, of 
whicJi his house had been so Jong the head, 
going to pieces like a parting wreck, had no 
other resource than to lay aside the Imperial 
Crown of Germany, and to declare that league 
dissolved whicli he now saw no sufficient 
means of enforcing. He declared the ties dis¬ 
severed which hound the various princes to 
him as Finperor, to each other as allies; and 
although he reserved the Imperial title, it was 
only as the sovereign of Austria, and his other 
hereditary states. 

France became therefore in a great measure 
lh(? successor to tlm influence and dignity of 
the Holy Homan Empire, as that of Germany 
had been proudly styled for a thousand years; 
and the hhnpire of Napoleon gained a still 
nearer resemblance to that of Charlemagne. 
At least France succeeded to the Imperial lu¬ 
ll nence exercised by Austria and her empire 
over all the south-western provinc es of that 
powerful district of Europe. In the eastern 
districts, Austria, stunned by her misfortunes 
and lier defeats, was passive and unresisting. 
IVussia, in the north of Germany, was halting 
between two very opposite sets of counsellors; 
one of which, with too much confidence in the 
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military resources of the country, advised war 
with France, for which the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity had been permitted to escape; while 
the other recommended, that, like the jackall 
in the train of the lion, Prussia should continue 
to avail herself of the spoils which Napoleon 
might permit her to seize upon, without pre¬ 
suming to place herself in opposition to his 
will. In either case, the course recommended 
was sufficiently perilous; but to vacillate, as 
the cabinet of Berlin did, betwixt the one and 
I he other, inferred almost certain ruin. 

While Napoleon thus revelled in augmented 
strength, and increased honours. Providence 
put it once more, and for the last time, in his 
power, to consolidate his immense empire by 
a general peace, maritime as well as upon the 
Continent. 
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Death of Pitt—lie is succeeded by Fox as Prime Minister. 
—Circumstances which led to Nej^jotiation with France. 
—The Earl of Lauderdale i.s sent to Pans as the Critisli 
Noffotiator—Ncffotiatioii i.s hi okeii oflTn consequence 
of ihc Hefusal o[ J’^n^qlauil to cede Sicily to I'Vauce, and 
Lord Lauderdale h aNcs Paris.—Iteasonin^s on the Sta¬ 
bility of Peace, had Peace been olitalned —Pru.st.ia—her 
Teinporizinj; Policy—She takes alarm—An atiernjn 
made by her to form a Conh'deracy in opposition to 
that of the Rhine, is defeated by the MaeliinJtio.ns of 
Napoleon.—Siroiqj and {’cncral disposition olThe Pru^- 
.sians to War—^Lefj.al Mnrdei of Palm, a bookseller, by 
anlhoiity of Ruonapaite, ajuj’ravatcs this feelinp,.—The 
Emperor Alexander a'p'nn visits Reilin.—Prussia hepjns 
to arm in Aiifpisl, i So(i, and, after some Nofpiliation, 
takes the Fu'ld in OetobcT, under ihe Duke of Rriins- 
wick.—Impolicy of the JMans of the Canipaip,n.—De¬ 
tails.—Action fought, and hut hy the Prussian.s, at 
Saalfeld—Followed hy the deeiaive D(de:>t of Auer- 
stadt, or Jena, on the lilth Oetober — Particulars of 
the Rattle—Duke of Rruiiswick moitally wounded— 
Consequences of this total Defeat.—All ilie stroiif; 
places in Prussia yiven up without resistance.—Buo¬ 
naparte takes possession of Berlin on the 25 lh.—Ex¬ 
planation of the different Situations of Austria and 
Pru.ssia after their several Defeats.—Ilellections on the 
Fall of Prussia. 


"J'he death of William Pitt wa.s accelerated by 
the campaitjn of Elm and Anstt'rlitz, as Ins 
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Ijcalili hafi been previously injured by the de¬ 
feat ol' Mareiifjo. Great as lie wab as a states- 
inan, ardent in patriotism, and eomprebensi\(; 
in liis political views, it bad been too niutli 
tbe liuljit of that great minister, to trust, for 
sonui re-cstablisbijient of tbe balance of power 
on tbe Continent, to tbe exertions of tbe an¬ 
cient European governments, whose efforts 
bad gradnally become lainter and I'ainter, and 
tlieir spirits more and more depres^-ed, when 
opposed to tbe power of liuonaparte, whose 
bbvws, like the tbninbnbolf, seemed to inflict 
inevitable ruin berevir tbe^ burst. Ihit, 
wbile resting too nmeli bojte on coalition^, 
plticing too mueb conllchMice in foreign arniies, 
and too little eonsidei in(>, perhaps, w liat might 
liave been achieved by oiirown, bad sufficient 
niiinbers been t'niployetl on adequate olqects, 
Pitt maintained with unabated zeal the great 
principle of resistance to Evanee, unless E'rance 
sboiild be disposed to show, that, satislied with 
tbe immense posver wliicli she possessed, her 
ianperor was willing to leave to tbe rest of 
l']nro[)e sneb pre(‘arious independence, as bis 
victorious arms bad not yet berelt them of. 

I’be nritisb jnime minister was succeeded, 
npoii bis deatb, J)y tbe statesman to whom, in 
life, be bad waged the most uniform oj)posi- 
tion. GJiarles box, now at tbe bead of the 
british governineiif, bad nnifonnly professed 
believe it ]>os‘'ible to effect a solid and last- 
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ing peace with France, and, in the ardour of 
debate, had repeatedly thrown on his great ad¬ 
versary the blame that such had not been accom¬ 
plished. When he himself became possessed 
of the supreme power of administration, he 
was naturally disposed to realize his predic¬ 
tions, if Napoh'on should be found disposed to 
admit a treaty upon anything like equal terms. 
Jn a visit to Fai is during the peace of Amiens, 
Mr Vox had been received with great distinction 
by Napoleon. The private relations betwdxt 
tlveiii were therefore of an amicable nature, 
and gave an opening I’or friendly intercourse. 

The rime, too, appeared favourable for ne¬ 
gotiation; for whatever advantages had been 
derived by France from her late triumphant 
cam})aign on the Continent were, so far as 
Britain was comenied, neutralized and out¬ 
balanced by the destruction of the combined 
fleets. All possibility of invasion, which ap¬ 
pears before lhi> event to have warmly en¬ 
grossed (be imagination of Napoleon, seemed 
at an end and for ever. The delusion which 
represented a united navy of fifty sail of the 
line triumphantly occupying the British Chan¬ 
nel, and escorting an overpovyering force to 
the shores of England, was dispelled by the 
cannon of 21st October. The gay dreams, 
which painted a victorious army marching to 
London, reforming the state of England by iht^ 
destruction of her aristocracy, and rcdu-'tng 
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her to her natural condition, as Napoleon term¬ 
ed it, of such a dependency on France as the 
island of Oleron or of Corsica, were gone. 
After the battle of Trafalgar, all hopes were 
extinguished that the fair provinces of Eng¬ 
land could ill any possible event have been cut 
up into new fiefs of the French empire. It 
was no longer to be dreamed, that Dotations, 
as they were termed, might Ix' formed upon 
the Koyal Excliange for the payment of anuui' 
ties by hundreds of thousands, and by mil¬ 
lions, for rewarding the soldiers of tbe Creat 
Nation. work pnr-c-s for the French offi¬ 
cers, that they inigbl be filled with British 
gold, had of late been a favourite amusement 
among the fair ladies of Fram e; but it was now 
evident that they had laboured in vain. All 
these hopes and pi’ojects were swallowuxl up 
in the billows which entombed tbe wrecks ot 
Trafalgar. 

In a word, if Aiisiri.a had fallen in the con¬ 
test of i8o5, Britain stood more pre-eminent 
than ever; and it might have been rationally 
expected, that the desire of war on the part of 
Napoleon should have ended, when every pros¬ 
pect of bringing that war to the conclusive and 
triumphant termination which he meditated, 
had totally disappeared. The views of the 
British cabinet, also, w e have said, were now 
amicable, and an incident oc cum^d for open¬ 
ing a negotiation, under circumstances wlinh 
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seemed to warrant the good faith of the Eng¬ 
lish ministers. 

A person pretending to he an adherent of 
tli(^ Tloiirbons, but afterwards pretty well un¬ 
derstood to be an agent of the French govern¬ 
ment, acting upon the paltry system of espio¬ 
nage which had infected both their internal 
and exterior relations, obtained an audience 
of Mr Fox, for the purpose, as he pretended, 
of cojimiiinicating to the British minister a pro- 
j}osal for the assassination of Buonaparte. It 
liad happened, that Mr F’ox, in conversation 
witli Napoleon, wdiile at Paris, had indignantly 
jv[)cljcd a charge of this kind, which the latter 
brought against some of the English ministry. 
uCllear your head of that nonsense, » was said 
to J)e bis answer, with more of English blunt- 
nes!^ than of French politeness. Perhaps Buo- 
naparto was desirous of knowing wliether his 
practice would keep pace with his principles, 
and on ibis [)rinciple bad encouraged the spy. 
Fox, as was to be expected, not only repelled 
with abborrem e the idea suggested by this 
French agent, but caused it to be communicated 
to the French Emperor; and this gave rise to a 
negotiation for peace. JiOrd Aarinoiitb, and af¬ 
terwards Lord Lauderdale, acted for the Bri¬ 
tish government; Champagny and general 
( darke for llie Emperor of France. Napoleon, 
wJto, like most foreigners, liad but an inaccu¬ 
rate idea of ilte internal structure of tlie British 
eouHtitistion Imd (expected to lliul a Frencli 
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party in the bosom of England, and was sur¬ 
prised to find that a few miscreants of the 
lowest rank, whom he had been able to bribe, 
were the only English who were accessible to 
foreign influence; and that the party which 
had opposed the war with France in all its 
stages were nevertheless incapable of desiring 
to see it cease on such terms as were disho¬ 
nourable to the country. 

The French commissioners made several 
concessions, and even intimated, in verbal con¬ 
ference with Lord Yarmouth, that they would 
be content to treat upon the principle of uii 
possidetis , that is, of allowing each party to re¬ 
tain such advantages as she had been able to 
gain by her arm'^ during the war. But when 
the treaty was farthei adianced, the French 
negotiators resisted this rule, and showed 
thc*m&elvcs disposed to deny that they had 
ever assented to it. 

They were indeed willing to resign a long- 
contested point, and consented that the island 
of Malta, with the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other possessions in the East and West Indies, 
should remain under the dominion of (Jreat 
Britain. But then they exacted the surrender 
of Sicily and Naples, proposing that Ferdinand 
should be indemnified at the expense of Spain 
by the cession of the Balearic Isles. Britain 
could not implicitly consent to this last propo¬ 
sition*, either in policy, or in justice to her un- 
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fortunate ally. Naples was indeed occupied 
by tlie Frencb, and had received Joseph Buo¬ 
naparte as her king; but the insular situation 
of Sicily rendered it easy for Britain to protect 
that rich island, which was still in the posses¬ 
sion oi its legitimate monarch. The principle 
of uti possidetis was therefore in favour of the 
English, so far as Sicily was concerned, as it 
was in that of the French in the case of Naples. 
The English envoy, for this reason, refused an 
ultimatum, in which the cession of Sicily was 
made an indispensable article. Lord Lauder^ 
dale, at the same time, demanded his pass¬ 
ports, which, however, he did not receive for 
several days, as if there had been some hopes 
of renewing the treaty. 

Buonaparte was put to considerable ineon- 
\enience by the shrewdness and tenacity of 
the noble negotiator, and had not forgotten 
them when, in i8i5, he found himself on 
liocird the Bellcrophon, commanded by a rela¬ 
tion ol the noble earl. It is indeed probable, 
that had Mr Fox lived, the negotiation might 
have been renewed. That eminent statesman, 
then in his last illness, was desirous to accom¬ 
plish two great objects—peace with France, 
and the abolition of the slave trade. But al¬ 
though Buonaparte’s deference for Fox might 
have iudiieed him to concede some of the 
points in dispute, and although the British 
statesman’s desire ^of peace might have made 




him relinquish others on the part of England, 
still, while the two nations retained their rela¬ 
tive power and positions, the deep jealousy 
and mutual animosity which subsisted between 
them would probably have rendered any 
peace which could have been madeamere sus¬ 
pension of arms—a hollow dnd insincere truce, 
which was almost certain to give way on the 
slightest Occasion. Britain could never have 
seen with indifference Buonaparte making 
one stride after another towards universal do¬ 
minion; and Buonaparte could not long ha\e 
borne with patience the neighbourhood of our 
free institutions and our free press; the former 
of which must have perpetually reminded the 
French of the liberty they had lost, while the 
latter was sure to make the Emperor, lii^ go¬ 
vernment, and his policy, the daily subject of 
the most severe and unsparing criticism. E^ en 
the war witli Prussia and Russia, in which Na¬ 
poleon was soon afterwards engaged, would in 
all probability have renewed the hostilities 
between France and England, supposing them 
to have been terminated for a season by a 
temporary peace. Yet Napoleon always spoke 
of the death of Fox as one of the fatalities on 
which his great designs were shipwrecked; 
which makes it the more surprising that he did 
not resume intercourse with the administra¬ 
tion formed under his auspices,and who might 
have' been supposed to be animated by bis 
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principles even after his decea^'C. That he 
did not do so may be fairly received in evi¬ 
dence to show, that peace,' unless on terms 
which he could dictate, was not desired by 
him. 

As the conduct of Prussia had been fickle 
and versatile during the campaign of Austcr- 
litz, the displeasure of Napoleon was excited 
in proportion against her. She had, it is true, 
wrenched from him an unwilling acquiestfCnce 
in her views upon Hanover. By the treaty 
which Ilaugwitz had signed at Vienna, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, it was agreed that 
Prussia should receive the Electoral domi/aions 
of die King of England, his ally, instead of 
Anspach, Bareiith, and NeufchAtel, which she 
was to ( ccic to France. The far superior value 
o{ Hanover was to be considered as a boon to 
Prussia, in guerdon of her neutrality. But 
Nujjoleon did not foigive the hostile disposi- 
(lon wlmh IVussia had manifested, and it is 
probable he waited with anxiety for the op- 
port unity of inflicting upon her condign chas¬ 
tisement. He continued to maintain a large 
army in Swabia and Franconia, and, by intro- 
rlucuig troops into Westphalia, intimated, not 
ohsi'urely, an approaching rujiture with his 
all^. Meantime, under the influence of con- 
Ihctuig councils, Prussia proceeded in a course 
of politics which rendered her odious for her 
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rapacity, and contemptible for the short-sighted 
views under which she indulged it. 

It was no matter of difficulty for the Prus¬ 
sian forces to take possession of Ilanovei, 
which, when evacuated by Bernadotte and his 
army, lay a prey to the first invader, with the 
exception of the fortress of Ilamelen, still 
occupied by a French garrison. The Elec to- 
' rate, the Uereditaiy dominions ol the King ot 
Great Britain, with whom Prussia was at pro¬ 
found peace, as accordingly seized upon, and 
her cabinet pretended to justify that usurpa¬ 
tion by alleging, that Hanover, having been 
transferred to France by the riglits ol war, had 
been ceded to the Prussian government in 
exchange for other districts. At the same 
time, au order of the Prussian monarch shuf 
his ports in the Baltic against the admission 
of British vessels. These measures, taken 
together, were looked upon by England ti-n 
intimating determined and avowed hostility, 
and Fox described, in the House of Commons, 
the conduct of Prussia, as a compound of the 
most hateful rapacity with the most contemp¬ 
tible servility. War was accordingly declared 
against her by Great Britain; and her flag 
being banished from the ocean by the English 
cruizers, the mouth of the Elbe and the Prus¬ 
sian seaports were declared in a state of block¬ 
ade, and her trade was subjected to a corre¬ 
sponding degree of distress. 
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Meantime, it was the fate of Prussia to find, 
that she held by a very insecure tenure that 
very Electorate, the price of her neutrality at 
Austerlitz, and which was farther purchased 
at the expense of “war with England^ Her 
ministers, while pre$^Ug France to confirm 
tlie cession of Hano^6i% had the !rhortifioaticn 
to discover that Napoleon^ far frc^m re^ardiufj 
the Prussian right in it as indefeasible, was in • 
fact negotiating for a general peace, uponf the 
condition, amongst others, that the Electorate 
should be restored td the Kin^^ of England, its 
hereditary sovereign. While the disclosure 
of this double game showed Frederick Wil¬ 
liam upon what insecure footing he held the 
premium assigned to Prussia by the treaty of 
Vienna, farther discovery of the projects ol 
France seemed to impel him to change the 
pacific line of his policy. 

llidicrto the victories of Napoleon liad had 
for tlieir chief consequences the depression of 
Austria, and the diminution of that power 
which was the natural and ancient rival of 
the house of Brandenburg. But now, when 
Austria was thrust back to the eastward, and 
dcpiived of her influence in the south-west of 
Germany^ -Prussia saw with just alarm that 
Francq was assuming that influence herself, 
and that, unless opposed, she was likely to 
become as powerful in the north of Germany, 
^as she had rendered herself in the south- 



western circles. Above all, Prussia was alarm' 
ed at the Confederacy of the Rhine, an asso¬ 
ciation which placed under the direct influence 
of France so large a proportion of what liad 
been lately component parts of the Germanu 
Empire. The dissolntion of the Germanu 
Empire itself was an event no less surprising 
and einbarrassjng; for, besides all the otbei 
important points, in which the position of Prus 
sia was altered by the annihilation of that an¬ 
cient Confederacy, she lost thereby the prosper: 
of her own monarch being, upon the decline 
of Austria, chosen to wear the impeiial eiown, 
as the most powerful member of tlie fede¬ 
ration. 

One way remained to balance the new spe¬ 
cies of power which France had at quired 
these innovations on the state of Em ope. It 
was possible, by forming the northern punres 
of the German empire into a league of the 
same character with the Confederary of thr* 
Ilhiiie, having Prussia instead of France foi its 
protector, to create such an equilibrium as 
might render it difQcult or dangerous for Tiuo- 
naparte to use his means, however greatly 
enlarged, to disturb the peace of the north of 
Europe. It was, therefore, determined in 
the Prussian cabinet to form a league on this 
principle. 

J'liis pioposed Northern Confederacy, bow- 
ever, could not well he established without 



communication with France;jand Buonaparte, 
though offering no direct opposition to the 
formation of a league, sanctioned ])y the 
example of the Rhine, started such obstacles 
to the project in detail, as were likely tO render 
its establishment on an effectual footiiitg im¬ 
possible. ft was^ said by his ministers, tl^at 
Napoleon was to take the tiaiiseatic towhs 
under his own immediate protection; that the 
wise prince who governed Saxony shoi?^ed 
no desire to become a member of the proposed 
Coulederacy; and that France would permit 
no power to be forced into such a measure. 
Finally, the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who 
was naturally reckoned upon as an important 
member of the proposed Northern League, was 
tampered with to prevail upon him to join the 
Confederacy of the Rhine, instead of that which 
was proposed to be formed under tlie protec- 
toiate of Prussia. This prinee, afraid to de¬ 
cide w Jiieli of these powerful nations he should 
adhere to, remained in a state ol neutrality, 
notwithstanding tlie ofiers of Frajice; and, by 
doing so, incurred tlie displeasure of Napo¬ 
leon, from wiiich in the secpiel he sulfeied 
severely. 

By this partial interruption and opposition, 
Napoleon rendered it impossible for Prussia 
tl!^‘ make any effectual efforts for combining 
together those reruamiiig fragments ol the 
German empire, over which her military power 



and geographical position gave her natural 
influence. This disappointment, with the 
sense of having been outwitted by the French 
government, excited feelings of chagrin and 
resentment in the Prussian cabinet, which 
corresponded with the sentiments expressed 
by the nation at large. In the former, the 
pt^edomipant feeling wa^, despite for disap- 
poitttedi hopes, and a de&ire of revenge on tlie 
sovei:‘feign and state by whom they had been 
overreached; in the latter, there pi evaded a 
keen and honourable sense that Prussia had 
lost her character through the truckling j)olicy 
of her administration. 

Whatever reluctance the cabinet of fleiliii 
bad shown to enter into hostilities w itli Fi anc e, 
the (oui’t and country never appear to have 
shared that sensation. The forrnei was under 
the influence of the young, beautiiul, and 
high-spirited queen, and of Louis of Prussia, 
a prince who felt witli impatience the decaying 
iiiipoitaiuc of that kingdom, which the vuto- 
ries of the Great Frederick had raised to such 
a pitch of glory. These w ere surrounded bj 
a numerous band of noble youths, impatient 
for war, as the means of emulating the fame 
of their fathers; hut ignorant liow little likely 
were even the poweilul and well-disciplined 
foices of Frederick, unless directed by his ge¬ 
nius, to succeed in ojiposition to troops not 
inleiior to themselves, and conducted by a 
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leader who had long appeared to chain victory 
to his chariot wheels. The sentiments of the 
young Prussian noblesse were sufficiently in¬ 
dicated, by their going to sharpen their sabres 
on the threshold of La For^t, the ambassador 
of Napoleon, and the wilder frolic of breaking 
the windows of the ministers supposed to he 
in the French interest. The queen appeared 
frequently in the uniform of the regiment 
which bore her name, aOd sometimes rode 
herself at their head, to give enthusiasm to 
the soldiery. This was soon excited to the 
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highest pitch ; and had the military talent$ of 
the Prussian generals borne any correspond- 
eiu c to the gallantry of the of^cers and sol¬ 
diers, an issue to the campaign might have 
been expei ted far different from that which 
took place. The manner in which the cha¬ 
racters of the queen, the king, and Prince 
Loni^, were treated in the MonUeiir, tended 
still more to exasperate the quarrel; for Napo- 
h‘oiiV studious and cautious exclusion from 
the government paper of such political articles 
as had not his own previous approbation, ren¬ 
dered him in reason accountable for all which 
appeared there. 

The people of Prussia at large were cla¬ 
morous for w'ar. They, too, were sensible 
that the late versatile eoiiduot of their cabinet 
had exposed them to the censure, and even 
the scorn of Europe; and that Buonajiarte 
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seeing tlie crisis ended, in which the firmness 
of Prussia might have preserved the balance 
of Europe, retained no longer any respect for 
those whom he had made his dupes, but 
treated with total disregard the remonstrances, 
whicli^ before the advantages obtained at Ulm 
and Austerlitz, he have listened to with 
respect and deference. 

Another circumstance of a very exasperat¬ 
ing character took place at this time. One 
Palm, a bookseller at Nuremberg, bad ex¬ 
posed to sale a pamphlet, containing remarks 
on the conduct of Napoleon, in whic h the Em¬ 
peror and bis policy were treated with coiT^i- 
dcnible severity. The bookseller was sci/.cd 
upon for ibis offence by the French gen¬ 
darmes, and transferred to Braunau, where 
he was brought before a military rommissioii, 
tried for a libel on the Emperor of France, 
found guilty, and shot to death in terms of 
bis sentence. The murder of this poor man, 
for such it literally was, whether iimuediately 
flowing from Buonaparte's mandate, or the 
effect of the furious zeal of some of his officers, 
excited deep and general indignation. 

The constitution of many of the slates in 
Germany is despotic; but nevertheless', the 
number of independent principalities, and the 
privileges of the free towns, have always in¬ 
sured to the nation at large the blessings of a 
free' press, which, much addicted as they arc 
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to literature, the G^riua^s value as it deserves. 
The cruel effort noW Jhade to fetter this un¬ 
shackled expression opinion was, of course, 
most uiifavourah|| ^ Ws authority hy whom 
It had been thousand presses 

of Geimany continllre4.on^eve^ op¬ 

portunity to dwell on the^to i%tin, and, 
at the distance of sis; or ^<JvM y^ai*^ froiSn his 
death, it might he reckoned ^mong tJie lead" 
mg causes which ultjnnately deti^ntih^d the 
populai opinion against NapolfO^^ It had 
not less effect at the time v^heh tho^me was 
* omimtted; and the eyes of all C^^^oy were 
till ned upon Prussia, as the otilf tneraj^CI* of 
the late Holy Komah League? Iiy whom the 
piogiess of the public enemy of the liberties 
of Europe could be arrested in its course 
Amidst the geneiul feimcnt of the public 
mind, Alexander once more appeared in pei- 
^on at tlie court of Jlerhu, and, more successful 
than on the former occasion, prevailed on the 
Ivmg of Prussia at length to iinsheath the 
svvoid. The support of the poweiful hosts 
of Russia was promised; and, defeated hy the 
latal field of Austeihu in his attempt to pre¬ 
serve the south-east of Germany from French 
influence, Alexander now stood forth to assist 
Prussia as the Champion of the North. An 
tittcmpt had indeed been made through means 
of d’Onhnl, a Russian envoy at Pans, to obtain 
a general peace for Euiope, in concurrence 




with that which Lord JUiuderdale was endea- 
voiiring to negotiate the part of Britain; 
but the treaty entirely miscarried. 

While Prussia thus declared herself ilu* 
enemy of France, it seemed to follow as a 
matter of course, that she should become once 
more the friend of Britain, and, indeed, that 
power lost no time in manifesting an ami¬ 
cable disposition on her part, by recalling 
the order which blockaded the Prussian ports, 
and annihilated her “commerce. But the (a- 
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binet of Berlin evinced, in the moment when 
about to bhmmence hostilities, the same sell- 
ish insincerity which had dictated all then 
previous conduct. While sufficiently devi¬ 
ous of obtaining British money to maintain 
the approaching war, they ‘showed great le- 
ludance to part witli Hanover, an acquisi¬ 
tion made in a manner so unworthy; and the 
Prussian minister, Lucohesini, did not hCvSitate 
to tell the British ambassador, Lord Morpeth, 
that the fate of the Electorate would depend 
upon the event of arms. 

Little good could he augured from the in¬ 
terposition of a power, who, pretending to 
arm m behalf of the rights of nations, refused 
to part with an acquisition which she herself 
had made, contrary to all the rules of justice 
and good faith. Still less was a favourable 
event to be hoped for, when the management 
ol the war was> intrusted to the same mca- 
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pable or faithless triiuistcrs, who had allowed 
every opportunity to escape of asserting the 
rights of Prussia, wheu, perhaps, her assuming 
a film attitude might have prevented the ne¬ 
cessity of war altogether. But the resolution 
which had been delayed, when so many fa¬ 
vourable occasiom were suffered to escape 
unemployed, was at length adopted with an 
imprudcntpret ipitation, which left Prussia nei¬ 
ther time to adopt the wisest warlike mea¬ 
sures, nor to look out for those stat<^smen and 
generals by whom such measures could have 
been most effectually executed. 

About the middle of August^ Prussia began 
to arm. Perhaps there are few examples of 
a war declared with the almost unanimous 
consent of a great and warlike people, which 
was brought to an earlier and more unhappy 
tciinitiation. On the ist of October, Kno- 
helsdorff, the Prussian etfvoy, was called upon 
by Talleyrand to explain the cause of the mar¬ 
tial attitude assumed by his state. In reply, 
a paper was delivered, containing three pro¬ 
positions, or rather demands. First, Tliat 
the French troops which had entered the 
German territory should instantly re-cross 
the Rhine. Secondly, That France should 
desist from presenting obstacles to the forma¬ 
tion of a league in the northern part of Ger¬ 
many, comprehend all the states, without 
which had not been included in 
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the Confederation of the Rhine. Thirdly, 
that negotiations should he immediately com¬ 
menced, for the purpose of detaching the 
fortress of Wesel from the French empire, 
and for the restitution of three abbeys, ■whic h 
Murat had chosen to seize upon as a part of 
his Duchy of Berg. With^this manifesto ^\as 
delivered a long explaiiato^ry letter, containing 
severe remarks on the system of encroachment 
which France had acted upon. Such a text 
and commentary, considering their peremp¬ 
tory tone, and the pride and power of him to 
whom they were addressed in such unqualih- 
ed terms, must have been understood to 
amount to a declaration of war. And yet, 
although Prussia, in common with all Europe*, 
had just reason to complain of the encroai h> 
merits of France, and her rapid strides to 
universal empire, it would appear that the 
two first articles in'the king’s declaration, 
were subjects rather of negotiation than 
grounds of an absolute declaration of wai; 
^hnd that the fortress of Wesel, and the three 
abbej s, were scarce of importance enough to 
jdunge the whole empire into blood for the 
sake of them. 

Prussia, indeed, was less actually aggrieved 
than she was mortified and offended. She 
saw she had been outwitted by Buonaparte in 
the negotiation of Vienna; that he was jug¬ 
gling \\ilh her in the matter of Hanover; that 
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she was in clanger of belioldiug Saxonj and 
Hesse withdrawn from her protection, to he 
placed under that of France; and under a ge¬ 
neral sense of these injuries, though lather 
apprehended than really sustained, she hur¬ 
ried to the field. If negotiations could have 
been protracted till the advance of the Russian 
armies, it might have given a different face 
to the ^\ar; but in the warlike ardour which 
possessed the Prussians, they were desirous 
to secure the advantages which, in military 
affairs, belong to the assailants, without 
weighing the circumstances which, in their 
situation, rendered such precipitation fatal. 

Besides, such advantages were not easily 
to he obtained over Buonaparte, wlio was not 
a man to be amused by woids when the mo¬ 
ment of action arrived. Four days Jicfore 
the delivery of the Prussian note to his nii- 
iii‘5ter, Buonaparte had left Paiis, and nas 
personally in tlie field collecting his own im¬ 
mense forces, and urging the contiibiition of 
those contingents which the Confederate 
Princes of the Rhine were bound to supply. 
His answer to the hostile note of the King of 
Prussia w^as addressed, not to that monarch, 
but to his own soldiers, « They have dared 
to demand, » he said, «that we should retreat 
at the first sight of their army. Fools! could 
they not reflect how impossible they found it 
to destroy Paris, a task incomparably more 
easy than to tarnish the honour of the Great 
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Nation. Let the Prussian army expect tlie 
same fate which they encountered fourteen 
years ago, since experience has not taught 
them, that while it is easy to acquire additi(»- 
nal dominions and increase of power, by tlic 
friendship of France, her enmity, on the 
contrary, which will only be provoked bv 
those who are totally destitute of sense and 
reason, is more terrible than the tempests oi 
the ocean^t; 

The King of Prussia had again placed at 
the head of bis armies the Duke of Brunswick. 
In his youth, this general had gained renown 
under his uncle Prince Ferdinand. But if 
had been lost in the retreat from Champagne 
in * 792 , where he had suffered himself to be 
out-manoeuvred by Dumouner and bis arm^ 
of conscripts.* He was seventy-two years old, 
and is said to have added tlie obstinacy of 
age to others of the infirmities whitdi natu¬ 
rally attend it. He was not communicative, 
,nor accessible to any of the other generals, 
excepting Mollendorf; and this generated a 
disunion of councils in the Prussian camp, 
and the personal dislike of the army to him 
hy whom it was commanded. 

The plan of the campaign, formed hy this 
ill-fated Prince, seems to have been singularly 
injudicious, and the more so, as it is censu¬ 
rable. on exac tly the same grounds as that ol 

' Soe Vol II p 66. 
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Austiia in the late war. Prussia fould not 
expect to have the advantage of niiinbeis in 
the contest It was theiefore hei obvious 
polity to procrastinate and lengthen out ne¬ 
gotiation, until she could have the advantage 
ol the Uussiau forces. Instead of this, it was 
determined to rush forward lowaids Franco- 
nia, and oppose the Piussian aimy alone to 
the whole foice of Frame, commanded by 
then renowned Fmperor 

Tlu motive, too, was similar to that wlm h 
hid deteimined Austiin to advance as far as 
tlu banks of the Iller Saxony was in the 
present (ampaign, as Batavia in tin loimei, 
dcsiioiis of ri inaining neniii, and the liastv 
adv.uico of the Piussian atmies v^as designed 
to c ompel the Flet toi Augustus to einbi at e tlu ii 
( uise It siK (eeded actoidiugl;j, and the sov e 
Hijjii ol Saxony united his foiees, though it- 
hn tantlj, with the left wing of the Pinssians, 
under Ihime Ilohenloc The eondiut of tlu 
PiQssians tow aids the Saxons boic the same 
ominous resemblam e to that of the Anstii,nis 
to the Havanans Iheii lioojis heh.ived in 
the (ountiy of Saxony moie as if tlu'y wi le in 
the land of a tributaij than an ally, and while 
llu assistanrt of the good and peact aide [>i nice 
was sternly exacted, no effoits w(ii made to 
( om ihdte his good-will, or soothe tlu pnde ol 
Ins subjects In then bchavioni to tlu Saxons 
ill fe j aa erak the Piussians showed too much ol 
ihW^Highiy^piiIt that goes IuIok i 1 dl 
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The united force of the Prii«.bian army, 
with its auxiliaries, amounted to one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, confident in their own 
< ourage, in the rigid discipline which con¬ 
tinued to distinguish their service, and in the 
animating recollections of the victorious careei 
of the Great Frederick. There were many 
generals and soldiers in their ranks wlio had 
served under him j but, amongst that troop ol 
veterans, Blucher alone was destined to do 
distinguished honour to the school. 

Notwithstanding these practical errors, the* 
address of the Prussian king to his army wa«> 
in better taste than the taunting proclamation 
ol Buonaparte, and concluded with a passage, 
winch, though its accOmplisliincnt was long 
delayed, nevertheless proved at last prophetic. 
—« Wc g(>,y said Frederick William, «to en- 
« ounter an enemy, who has \aiit|uishe(l nu¬ 
merous aililies, humiliated monarch'^, destrew- 
i*d constitutions, and dc'jirited moie than om* 
j ^tate ol Its iiidependeiH e, and even of its veiy 
name. He has threatened a similar faie to 
Prussia, and proposes to reduce us to the do- 
minioii ol a strange people, who would sup- 
piess the very name of Germans. The fate 
ol armies, and of nations, is in the hands 
of the Almighty; but constant victory, ami 
durable prosperity, are never granted save to 
the (ause of justice.» 

While Buonaparte assembled in Franconia 
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an army considerably superior in number to 
tliar of the Prussians, the latter occupied the 
country in the vicinity of the river Saale, and 
seemed, in doing So, to renounce all ilie ad¬ 
vantage of making the attack on the enemy 
ere he had collected his forces. Yet to make 
siu^h an attack ^vas, and must have been, the 
principal motive of their hasty and precipitate 
advance, especially after they had secured its 
pi'imary object, the accession, of Saxony to the 
campaign. The position which the Duke of 
lirnnswick occupied was indeed very strong 
as a defensive one, but the means of support¬ 
ing so large an army were not easily to be ob¬ 
tained in such a barren country as that about 
Weimar; and their magazines and djf'pdts of 
provisions were injudiciously placed, not close 
in tlie rear of the army, but at Naumburg, and 
other places, upon their extreme left, and 
whore tlicy were exposed to the risk of being 
separated from them. It might he partly 
ouing to the difficulty of obtaining forage and 
subsistence, that the Prussian army was ex¬ 
tended upon a line by far too much prolonged 
to admit of mutual support. Indeed, they 
may be considered rather as disposed in can¬ 
tonments than as occupying a military posi¬ 
tion; and as they remained strictly on the 
defensive, an opportunity was gratuitously 
afforded to Buonaparte to attack their divi¬ 
sions in detail; of which he did not fad to 
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avail himself with his usual talent. The head¬ 
quarters of the Prussians, where were the 
king and Duke of Brunswick, w^ere at Weimar; 
their left, under Prince Hohenloe, were at 
Schleitz; and their right extended as far as 
Muhlhauseh, leaving thus a space of ninety 
miles betWixt the .extreme flanks of their 
line. 

Buonaparte, in the mean time, commenced 
the campaign, according to his custom, by a 
series of partial actions fought on different 
points, in which his usual combinations ob¬ 
tained his usual success; the whole tending to 
straiten the Prussians in their position, to in¬ 
terrupt their communications, separate them 
Itoiu their supplies, and compel them to fight 
a decisive battle from necessity, not choice, in 
which dispirited troops, under baffled and 
outwitted generals, were to encounter with 
soldiers who had already obtained a foretaste 
of victory, and who fought under the most 
renowned commanders, the combined efforts 
/of the whole being directed by the master 
spirit of the age. 

Upon the 8th October, Buonaparte gave 
vent to his resentment in a bulletin, in which 
he complained of having received a letter of 
tw enty pages, signed by the King of Prussia, 
being, as he alleged, a sort of wPetched pam¬ 
phlet, such as England engaged hireling au¬ 
thors to compose at the rate of five hundred 
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pounds sterling a-yoar. «I am sorry,» he 
said, « for my brother, who does not under¬ 
stand the French language, and has certainly 
never read that rhapsody.« The same pub¬ 
lication contained much in ridicule of the 
cjuocn and Prince Louis. It hears evident 
marks of Napoleon’s own composition, which 
was as singular, though not so felicitous, as 
his mode of fighting; but it was of little use 
to censure either the style or the reasoning of 
the lord of so many legions. Ilis arms soon 
made the impression which he desired upon 
the position of the enemy. 

The French advanced, in three divisions, 
upon the dislocated and extended disposition 
x»f the large but ill-arranged Prussian «iiiiiy. 

11 was a primary and ii retrievable fault of the 
Duke of Brunswick, that his magazines, and 
reserves of artillery and ammunition, were 
jilaccd at Naiimbiirg, instead of being close in 
the rear of hi^ army, and tinder the protection 
of his main body. This ill-timed sepaiallop 
nmdered it easy for the French to interpose' 
betwixt the IVussians and their supplie-., pro¬ 
viding they were able to clear the course of 
the Saalc. 

With this view the French right wing, 
(ommanded by Soult and Ney, marched upon 
llof. The centre was under Bernadotte and 
Davoiist, with the guard commanded by Mu- 
"^rat. They moved on Saalbiiig and Srhieitz. 
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Tlie left wing was led by Angeroau against 
Coburg and Saalfeld. It was the object of 
tliis grand combined movement to overwhelm 
the Prussian right wing, wbkh was extended 
farther than prudence permitted; and, having 
beaten this part of the army, to turn their 
whole position, ^nd possess themselves of 
their magazines/ After some previous skir¬ 
mishes, a serious a<!tion took place at Saalfeld, 
where Prince Lotiis of Prussia commanded 
the advanced guard of the Prussian left wing 
In flic ardour and inexperience of youtli, 
the brave jiriuce, instead of being contented 
Avith defending the bridge on the Saalc, quitted 
that idvaiitageons position, to advance witli 
unc(|iial forces against Cannes, who v\a‘' 
man lung upon him fn ni Giaffonthah If bra- 
\ery could hate atoned for imprudence, the 
Jiattle of Saalfeld would not have been lost. 
Pnnee I^ouis showed the utmost gallantry m 
leading liis men when tboy adtanced, and in 
^all^ing them when they fled. He was killed 
fighting hand to hand witli a From h siibaltcin, 
who lequired him to surrender, and, rcf eiving 
a sabre-wound foi reply, plunged his swoid 
into thi‘ pnnie’s body. Several of his staff 
Icll around him. 

The viitoiy of Saalfeld opened the course 
I 1 the Sardc to the hremh, who instantly ad- 
lamejl on ^aimduiig. Buonaparte was at 
!h*ia, within half a day’s journey from the 
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latter city, whence he sent a letter to the 
King of Prussia, couched in the language of a 
victor (for victorious he already felt himself 
his numbers and position), and seasoned 
’SAith the irony of a siiccejssful foe. He re¬ 
gretted his good brother had been made to 
sign the wretched pamphlet which had borne 
his name, but which he protested he did not 
impute to him as his composition. Had Prus¬ 
sia asked any practicable favour of him, he 
said he would have granted it; but she had 
asked liTS dishonour, and ought to have known 
there could be but one answ^er. In considera¬ 
tion of their former friendship, Napoleon 
stated himself to be ready to restore peace to 
Priisi,ia and her monarch; and, advising liis 
good brother to dismiss such counsellors as 
reconimeiidcd the present war and that of 
1 79'>, he hade him heartily farewell. 

Puonaparte neither expected nor received 
;inj ansAver to this missi\e, which was written 
under the exulting sensations experienced b^ 
the angler, Avhen he feels the fish is hooked, 
and about to become his secure prey. Naum- 
burg and its magazines were consigned to the 
flames, which first announced to the Prussians 
that the French army had gotten completely 
into their rear, had destroyed their magazines, 
and, being now interposed betAvixt them and 
Saxony, left them no alternative suac that of 
battle, AAhich A\as To be AAnged at the greatest 
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disadvantage with an alert enemy, to whom 
their supinetiess had already given the choice 
of time and place for it. There was also this 
ominous consideration, that, in case of disaster, 
the Prussians had neither principle, nor order, 
nor line of retreat. Tho enemy were betwixt 
them and ^gdeburg, which ought to have* 
bceu their rallying point; and the army of the 
Great Frederick was,itmusthe owned, hroiiglir 
to combat with as little reflection or military 
science, as a herd of sclioolboys might lia\ e 
displayed in a mutiny. 

Too late determined to make some exertion 
to clear their communications to the rear, the 
Duke of Brunswick, nitli the King of Prussia 
in person, inarclied with great part of theii 
army to the recovery of Naumhurg. Here 
Davoust, who had taken the place, remained 
at the head of a division of six-aiid-thirty thou¬ 
sand men, with whom he was to oppose nearly 
double tlie number. The inarch of the Duke 

of Brunswick was so slow, as to lose the ad- 

0 . . . 

vantage of this superiority. He paused on the 
evening of the twelfth on the heights of Aucr- 
stadt, and gave Davoust time to reinforce the 
troops with which he occupied the strong de¬ 
file of Koesen. The next morning, Davoust, 
with strong reinforcements, but still unequal 
in numbers to the Prussians, marched towards 
the enemy, whose columns were already in 
motio'n. The van-guard of both armies met, 
YOL. V. 14 
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without previously knowing that they were so 
closely approaching each other, so thick lay 
the mist upon the ground. 

The village of Hassen-Hausen, near which 
the opposite armies were first made aware of 
each others proximity, became instantly the 
scene of a severe conflict, and was taken and 
retaken repeatedly, * The Prussian cavalry, 
ijeing superior in numbers to that of the 
French, and long famous for its appointments 
and discipline, attacked repeatedly, and was 
as often resisted by the French squares of in- 
lantry, whom they found it impossible to throw 
mtu disorder, or break upon any point. The 
French ha ving thus repelled the Pf ussian horse, 
tarried at the point of the bayonet some woods 
and tlie village of Spilberg, and remained in 
undistiirhed possession of that of Hassen- 
llauscn. The Pru 'sians had by this time main¬ 
tained tlie battle from eight in the morning 
dll eleven, and being now engaged on all 
[)()jnfs, with the exception of two divisitiiis of 
the reserve, had suffered great loss. The ge¬ 
neralissimo, Duke of Brunswick, wounded in 
the lace by a grape-shot, was carried off; so 
was (Jeneral Schmcttaii, and other officers of 
tlistim tion. The want of an experienced chief 
began to be felt, when, to increase the diffi- 
eiiltit's of their situation, the Ring of Prussia 
icceiNed intclligenee that General iVlollendorf, 
who commanded his right wing, stationed near 
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Jena, was in the act of being defeated by Buo¬ 
naparte in person. The king took the generous 
hut perhaps desperate resolution, of trying, 
whctlier in one general charge he could not 
redeem the fortune of the day, hy defeating 
that part of the French with which he was 
personally engaged. He ordered the attack 
to be made along all the line, and with all the 
forces which he had in the field; and his cojii- 
mands were obeyed with gallantry enough to 
vindicate the honour of the troops, but not to 
lead to success. They were beaten off, and 
the French resumed the offensive in then 
turn. 

Still the Prussian monarch, who seems nov\ 
to have taken the command upon Inmsell, 
endea\ouring to supply the want of piole».- 
sional experience hy courage, broiiglit up Ins 
last reserves, and encouraged his broken ti oops 
rather to make a final stand for victory, than 
to retreat in face of a conquering army. This 
/^flort also proved in vain. The Prussian line 
was attacked everywhere at once; centre and 
wings were broken through by the Fremh at 
the bayonet’s point; and the retreat, after so 
many fruitless efforts, in whiili no division 
had been left unengaged, was of the most 
disorderly charaeter. But the confusion was 
increased tenfold, w hen, as the defeated troops 
reached Weimar, they fell in with the right 
wing of their own army, fugitives like them- 
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selves, and who were attempting to retreat in 
the same direction. The disorder of two 
routed armies meeting in opposing currents, 
soon became inextricable. The roads were 
choked up with artillery and baggage wag¬ 
gons ; the retreat became a hurried flight; and 
the king himself, who had shown the utmost 
courage during the battle of Auerstadt, was at 
length, for personal safety, compelled to leave 
the high-roads, and escape across the fields, 
escorted by a small body of Cavalry. 

While the left of the Prussian army were 
]ti the act of combating Davoust at Auerstadt, 
thoii right, as we have hintedj were with 
equally had fortune engaged at Jena. Tins 
second a( non, though the least iinportaut of 
the two, has always given the name to the 
double battle; because it was at Jena that Na¬ 
poleon was engaged in person. 

The French Emperor had arrived at this 
Town, which is situated upon the Saale, on the 
1 3 th of October, and had lost no time in issu¬ 
ing those oiders to his mareschals, which pro¬ 
duced the demonstrations of Davoust, and the 
victory of Auerstadt. Ilis attention was not 
less turned to the position he himself occupied, 
and 111 which he had the prospect of fighting 
Mollendorf, and the right of the Prussians, on 
the next morning. With his usual activ ity, he 
formed or enlarged, in the course of tlie mghl, 
the roads by which he proposed to Iiring up 
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his artillery on the succeeding day, and, by 
hewing the solid rock, made a path practicable 
for guns to the plateau, or eJeVated plain in 
the front of Jena, where his centre ^^as esta¬ 
blished. The Prussian army lay before them, 
extended on a line of six leagues, while that 
of Napoleon, extremely concentrated, sho^\ed 
a very narrow but was well secured both 
in the Hanks and in the rear. Buonaparte, ac¬ 
cording to his custom, slept in the bivouac, 
surrounded by his guards. In the morning he 
harangued his soldiers, and recommended t(» 
them to stand firm against the charges of the 
Prussian cavalry, which had been represented 
as very redoubtable. As before Ulm he had 
promised his soldiers a repetition of tlie battle 
of Marengo^ so noAV he pointed out to his men 
that the Prussians, separated from their maga¬ 
zines, and cut off from their country, were in 
the situation of Mack at Ulm. He told them 
tliat tlie enemy no longer fought for honour 
find \ictory, but for the chance of opening a 
way to retreat; and he added, that the corps 
which should permii them to escape would 
lose their honour. The French replied with 
loud shout‘d, and demanded instantly to ad¬ 
vance to the combat. The Emperor ordered 
the columns destined for the attack to descend 
into the plain. His centre consisted of the 
Imperial Guard, and two divisions of Lannes. 
Augefcau commanded the right, which rested 




on a village and a forest; and Souk’s division, 
with a part of Ney’s, were upon the left. 

General Molicndorf advanced on his side, 
and, l)oth armies, as at Auerstadt, were hid 
from each other by the mist, until suddenly 
the atmosphere cleared, and showed them to 
each other within the distance of half cannon- 
shot. The conflict instantly cotmnenccd. It 
began on the French right, where the Prussians 
attached with the purpose of driving Augereau 
from the village on which he rested his extreme 
flank. Lannes was sent to support him, by 
whose succour he was enabled to stand his 
ground. The battle then became general; and 
tlic Prussians showed themseh es such masters 
of discipline, that it was long impossible to 
gain any advantage over men, who advanced, 
retired, or moved to cither flank, \Aith the re¬ 
gularity of inachints. Souk at length, Jjy the 
most desperate efforts, dispossessed the Prus¬ 
sians opposed to him of the woods from which 
(hey had annoyed the French left; and at the 
same conjuncture the division of Ney, and a 
large reserve of cavalry, appeared upon the 
field of battle. Napoleon, thus strengthened, 
advanced the centre, consisting in a great mea¬ 
sure of the Imperial Guard, an ho, being fresh 
and in^be highest spirits, compelled the Prus¬ 
sian army to give way. Their retreat was at 
fiist orderly; but it was a part of Buonaparte’s 
tactics to pour attack after attack upon a vv^orst- 
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ed enemy, as the billows of a tempestuous 
o(‘ean follow each other in succession, till tlie 
last waves totally disperse the fragments of the 
bulwark which the first have breached. Mu¬ 
rat, at the head of the dragoons and the cavalry 
of reserve, charged, as one who would merif, 
as far as bravery could merit, the splendid 
destinies which seemed now f)pening to him. 
The TVussian infantry were unable to ^iipporj 
the shock, nor could their cavalry protect 
them. The rout became general. Great part 
of the artillery was taken, and the broken troops 
retreated in disorder upon Weimar, where, 
v\e have already stated, their confusion be¬ 
came inextricable, by their encountering the' 
other tide of fugitives from their ov\n lel’t, 
which was directed upon Weimar also. All 
leading and following seemed now lost in this 
army, so lately conliding in its nnmbers and 
discipline. There \^tis scarcely a geiunal left 
to issue orders, scarcely a soldier disposed To 
obey them; and it seems to have been more 
by a sort of instinct, than any resohed pur¬ 
pose, tliat several broken regiments were di¬ 
rected, or directed themselves, upon Magde¬ 
burg, where Prince llohenloe endeavoured to 
rally them. 

Besides the double battle of Jena and Aner- 
sladt, Bernadotte had his share in the conflict, 
as he worsted at Apolda, a village betwixt these 
two points of general action, a large detach* 
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ment. The French accounts state that 20,000 
Prussians were killed and taken in the course 
of this fatal day; that three hundred guns fell 
into their power, with twenty generals, or 
lieutenant-generals, and standards and colours 
to the number of sixty. 

The mismanagement of the Prussian gene¬ 
rals in these calamitous battles, and in all the 
maiiopuvres which preceded them, amounted 
to infatuation. The troops also, according to 
Ihionaparte’s evidence, scarcely maintained 
their high character, oppressed probably by 
a sense of the disadvantages under which they 
coinl)dted. But it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the various causes of a defeat, when the van¬ 
quished seem neither to have formed one 
combined and general plan of attack in the 
action, nor maintained communication with 
(Mch othei while it endured, nor agreed upon 
aiiA, s< heme of retreat when the day was lost. 
'J"hc Diikt‘ of Brunswic’k, too, and Ocncral 
8('innettau, being mortally wounded early in 
the battle, the several divisions of the Prussian 
.irmy fouglit individually, without receiving 
<1115 general orders, and consequently without 
regular plan or combined manoeuvres. The 
consequences of the defeat were more univer¬ 
sally calamitous than could have been antici¬ 
pated, even when we consider, that no mode of 
letreat having been lived on, or general rally- 
ing-place appointed, the broken army rosem- 
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bled a coveyof heath-fowl) which the sportsman 
marks down and destroys in detail and at his 
leisure. 

Next day after the action, a large body oi 
the Prussians, who, under the command of 
Mollendorf, had retired to Erfurt, were com- 
pollcd to surrender to the victors, and the 
mareschal, witli the Prince of Orange Fulda, 
became prisoners. Other relies of this most 
unhappy defeat met with the same fate. Ge¬ 
neral Kalkreuth, at the head of a considerable 
division of troops, was overtaken and routed 
in an attempt to tross the Harlz mountains. 
Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg commanded an 
untouebed body of sixteen thousand men, 
whom the Prussian gcneral-iii-cbief liad suG 
fered to remain at Mejiimingen, without an 
attempt to bring them into the field. Instead 
of retiring when he heard all was lost, the 
prince was rash enough to advance towards 
Halle, as if to put the only unbroken division 
^of the Prussian army in the way of the far supe¬ 
rior and victorious hosts of France. He was 
accordingly attacked and defeated by Berna- 
dotte. 

The chief point of rallying, however, was 
Magdeburg, under the walls of which strong 
city Prince Iloliejiloc, though wounded, con¬ 
trived to assemble an army amounting to fifty 
tlionsaiid men, but wanting everything, and in 
llie {ast degree of confusion. But Magdeburg 
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was no place of rest for them. The same 
improvidence, which had marked every step 
of the campaijjn, had exhausted that city of 
the immense majjazines which it contained, 
and taken them lor the supply of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s army. The wrecks of the field 
of Jena weie exposed to famine as well as the 
^woi d. [t only remained for Prince ilolienloe 
to make the hc^t escape he could to the Oder, 
and, considering the disastrous circumstances 
ill which he was plat'cd, he s(‘ems to have dis- 
[)ld^ed both courage and skill in his proceed¬ 
ings. Alter various partial actions, however, 
111 all of which he lost men, he finally found 
himseli, with the advanced guard and centre 
oi his army, on the heights of Preiizlow, with¬ 
out piovisions, forage, or ammunition. Sur- 
rcndei hetame iinavoidahle; and at Fren/dow 
and PasseWiilk, ncdily twenty thousand Pius- 
sidus kiid dovMi their arms. 

Tlic 1 car of Ihiacr* llohcnloe’s army did not 
iniiiK'didtely share this cdlaniity. They were 
dt Bortzenberg when tlie surrender U»ok place, 
and amounted to about ten thousand men, the 
relic<* of the battle in A^hich Piince Eugene 
of Wirtembcrg had engaged near Weimar, and 
were under the command of a geneial whose 
name hereafter was destined to sound like a 
war trum[)et—the celebrated Bluclier. 

Ill tlic extremity of bis country’s distresses, 
this distinguished soldier showed the same 
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iiidoinitabic spirit, the same activity in execu¬ 
tion, and daringness of resolve, which after¬ 
wards led to such glorious results, lie was 
about to leave llortzQiiberg on the 2y(h, in 
consequence of his orders from Prince Ho- 
heiiloe, when he learned that general’s disaster 
at PrenzJow. He instantly changed the direc¬ 
tion ol his retreat, and, by a rapid niarcli to¬ 
wards Strelitz, contrived* to unite his forces 
with about ten ihhbsland" men, gleanings of 
Jena and Aiierstadf, wliicb, under the Dfjkes 
of Weimar and of Hrunswick Gels, bad taken 
their route in that direction. Thus reinforced, 
Bliicher adopted the plan of passing tlie Kibe 
at Lauenhurg, and reinforcing tlu* Pru'^siafi 
garrisons ia Jjower Saxony. With this view 
licfoiiglu se\cral ^harp actions, and inadcnidiiy 
ra[)id marches. Put tlie odds were too great to 
he Jjalunecd hy'couiage and actiMty. The 
dni-ioa of Sonlt, winch had crossed the Elbe, 
cut liiiii off Irom Lauenhurg, that of IMuiat 
^interposed between him and Sfralsiind, winic 
lieruadolte pressed upon his rear. Phuficr 
liad no resource hut to throw himself and liis 
diminished ami dispirited army into Lubeek. 
The pursuers ( aine soon np, and found him 
like a stag at ha^. A battle was fought on 
the 6tli of November, in the streets of Lubc(’k, 
with extreme fury on both sides, in which the 
Prussians were o^erpo\\ered by numbers, and 
lost^piany slain, besides four thousand pri- 
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soners. Blucher fought hi$ \vay out of the town, 
and reached Schwerta. But he had now re- 
treated as far as he had Prussian ground to 
bear liiiri, and to violate the neutrality of the 
Danish territory, would only have laised up 
new enemies to his unfortunate master. 

On the 7th November, therefore, he gave 
lip Ins good sword, to he resumed under hap- 
pici auspices, and surrendered with the few 
thousand men which remained under his com¬ 
mand. But ihe courage which he had mam- 
fesred, like the lights of St Elmo amid the 
gloom of the tempest, showed that there was 
at least one pupil of the Great Frederick 
vvoi thy of his master, and afforded hopes, on 
^\hKll Prussia long dwelt ui silence, till the 
inoineut of action arrived. 

The total de-struction, foi siidi it might 
almost be termed, of the Piussian army, was 
>(ar(clj so wnnideiful, as the facility with 
wbidi the foitresses width defend that coun- 
ti soiiK' of them ranking among the foremost 
in Euio[)e, were surrendered by their com¬ 
mandants, witlioiit shame, and without resist¬ 
ance, to the victorious enemy, btrong towns, 
and fortified places, on wliidi the engineer 
bad exliausled Ins science, provided too with 
large garrisons, and ample supplies, opened 
their gates at the sound of a Freiidi trumpet, 
or the explosion of a few bombs. Spandan, 
Sfcttin, Custiiii, Hainelen, were each qualified 
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to have arrested the march of invaders foi 
months, yet were all surrendered on little 
more than a summons. In Magdeburg was a 
garrison of twenty-two thousand men, two 
thousand of them being artillerymen; and 
nevertheless this celebrated city capitulated 
with Mareschal Ney at the first flight of shells 
Hamelen was garrisoned by six thousand 
troops, amply supplied with provisions, and 
every means of maintaining a siege. The 
place was surrendered to a force scarce!\ 
one-third in proportion to that of the gain- 
son. These incidents were too gross to he 
imputed to folly and cowardice alone. The 
French themselves wondered at their con¬ 
quests, yet had a shrewd guess at tlic inaiinci 
in which they were rendered so eas^. When 
the recreant governor of Magdeburg was in¬ 
sulted by the students of Ilallc for trcd(her\ 
as well as cowardice, the French gairison of 
the place sympathised, at. soldiers, with tlie 
^^outliful enthusiasm of the scholars, and af¬ 
forded tlic sordid old coward hni little protec¬ 
tion against their indignation. From a siniilai 
generous impulse, Schoels, the commandant ol 
llamelen, was nearly destroyed by the troops 
under his orders. In surrendering the place, 
he had endeavoured to stipulate, that, in case 
the Prussian provinces should pass by the for¬ 
tune of war to some other power, the officeiN 
shovjd retain their pay and rank. The sol- 
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diers were so much incensed at tliis stipida- 
tion, which carried desertion in its front, and 
a proposal to shape a private fortune to hiin- 
sell amid the ruin of his country, that Schools 
only saved himself by delivcrin^j up the place 
lo tlio Fretu h before the time stipulated in the 
.utioles of capitulation. 

It is believed that, on several of these oc- 
ea'iioiis, the French constructed a golden key 
to o])en these iron fortresses, without being 
iliemselvcs at the expciivSe of the precious 
metal which composed it. Every large garri¬ 
son has of course a military chest, with trea¬ 
sure for the regular payment of the soldiery; 
and it is said that more than one commaiulant 
A'vas unable to resist the proffer, that, in case 
ol ail immediate surrender, this deposit should 
not he inquired into by the captor^, lint left at 
the disposal of the governor, vaIiosc accom¬ 
modating disposition had saved them the time 
and trouble of a siege. 

While the French army made this uninter¬ 
rupted pro{;i ‘ss, the new King of Holland, 
Louis Buonaparte, with an army partly com¬ 
posed of Dutch and partly of Frenchmen, pos¬ 
sessed himself with equal ease of Westphalia, 
great part of Hanover, Emden, and East 
Friesland. 

To complete the picture of general disorder 
which Prussia now evhihitcd, it is only neces¬ 
sary to add, that the unfortunate king, vAthose 
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personal qualities deserved a better fate, bad 
been oJ)liged after tlie battle to fly into West 
Prussia, where he finally soujjht refujp' in the 
city of Kuriingsbcrg. L’Estocq, a faithful and 
able general, was still able to assciiil)le out of 
the wreck of the Prussian army a few thou¬ 
sand men, for the protection of hi*, sovereign. 
Buonaparte took possession of Berlin on the 
si 5 th October, eleven days after the battle of 
Jena. The mode in which he improved his 
good fortune w'e reserve for future consider¬ 
ation. 

The fall of Prussia was so sudden and so 
total, as to excite the general astonishment of 
Europe. Its prince was compared to the rash 
and inexperienced gambler, who risks his 
whole fortnuc on one desperate cast, and rises 
Irom the table totally ruined. That power 
had for three quarters of a century ranked 
among the most important of Europe; but 
never Imd she exhibited such a formidable 
jiosition as almost immediately before her dis¬ 
aster, when, holding in her (wvn hand the 
balance of Europe, she mighi, before the day 
of Austerlitz, have inclined the scale to which 
side she would. And now she lay at the feet 
of the antagonist whom she had rashly and 
in ill time defied, not fallen merely, hut totally 
prostrate, without the means of making a 
single effort to arise. It was remembered 
that/Austria, when her armies were defeated, 
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and her capital taken, had still found resources 
in the courage of her subjects, and that the 
insurrections of Hungary and Bohemia had 
assumed, even after Buonaparte's most emi¬ 
nent huccesscs, a character so formidable, as 
to aid in procuring peace for the defeated 
Emperor on uioderaie terms, ^ Au&tria, there¬ 
fore, was like a fortress rep^at^dJy besieged, 
and as often breached and damaged, but v^hich 
fontiiiued to he tenable, though diminished 
in strength, and deprived of important out¬ 
works. But Prussia seemed like the same 
fortress swallow od up by an earthquake, which 
leaves nothing either to inhabit or defend, and 
where the fearful agency of the destroyer 
1 educes the strongest bastions and bulwarks 
to crumbled masses of ruins and riiLhish. 

The cause of this great distinction between 
two countries which have often ('oiitcnded 
ri gain St each other for jiohtical powxr, and 
for influence in Germany, may he easily 
traced. 

The empire of Austria combines in itself 
several large kingdoms, the uiidisturhod and 
undisputed dominions of a common sovereign, 
to whose sway they have been long accustomed, 
and towards whom they nourish the same sen¬ 
timents of loyalty which their fathers entertain¬ 
ed to the ancient princes of the same house. 
Austria's natural authority therefore rested, 
and now rests, on this broad and solid^Jiase, 
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the {^eneraland rooted atlachment ortho people 
to their prince, and their identification of Ins 
interests with tlieir own. 

Prussia had also her native pro\inccs, in 
whichlierauthority was hereditary, and where 
the affection, loyalty, and palriotisin of the 
inhabitants Were natural qualities, which la¬ 
thers transmitted to their sons. But a larjje 
part of her dominions consist of late acquisi¬ 
tions, obtained at different times by the arms 
or policy of the {jreat Frederick; and thus lier 
territories, made up of a number of small and 
distant slates, want f[eoj;raphicai breadth, v^hile 
tlieir disproportioned ]on{>lJi slretc lies, ac eord- 
iiifj to Voltaire’s wcll-knowm siiinle, like a pair 
of garters across the map of Europe. It fol¬ 
lows, as a natural consequence, that a long 
time must intervene betwixt the foriihjtion of 
such a kingdom, and the arnalganiation of its 
eomponeiit ]>arts, ddlering in laws, manners, 
and usages, into one coinpaei and solid mo¬ 
narchy, having respect and alfection to tlieir 
king, as the common head, and rc‘gard to each 
other as members ol the same comnumit\. 
It will require generations to pass away, ere 
a kingdom, so artificially composed, can be 
cemented into unity and strength; and the 
tendency to remain disunited, is greatly in¬ 
creased by the disadvantages of its geographic*- 
ul situation. 

1’hese considerations alone might e\j)]ain, 

14. 
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why, after the fatal battle of Jena, the inha¬ 
bitants of the various provinces of Prussia 
contributed no important personal assistance 
to repel the invader; and why, although al¬ 
most all trained to arms, and accustomed to 
serve a certain time in the line, they did not 
display any readiness to exert themselves 
against the common enemyu* They felt that 
they belonged to Prussia only by the right of 
the strongest, and therefore were indifferent 
A\hen the same riglit seemed about to transfer 
their allegiance elsewhere. They saw the 
approaching ruin of the Prussian power, not 
as children view the danger of a father, which 
they are bound to prevent at the hazard of 
their lives, but as servants view that of a 
master, wliich concerns them no otherwise 
than leading to a change ol their em¬ 
ployers. 

'J’liere were other reasons, tending to para¬ 
lyse any effort at popular resistance, winch 
atlectcd the liereditary states of Prussia, as 
well as her new acquisitions. The power ol 
Ih’ussia had appeared to depend almost entire¬ 
ly upon her standing army, established by Fre¬ 
derick, and modelled according to his rules. 
When, therefore, tliis army was at once an¬ 
nihilated, no hope of safety was entertained 
by those who luid so long regarded it as invin¬ 
cible. The Prussian peasant, who would glad¬ 
ly have joined the ranks of his country while 
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they conlinued to keep the field, knew, or 
thought he knew, too much of the art of >?var, 
to have any hope in the efforts which might 
be made in a desultory guerilla warfare,— 
which, liowever, the courage, devotion, and 
pertinacity of an invaded people have render¬ 
ed the most formidable means of opposition 
even to a victorious army. 

The ruin of Prussia, to whatever causes it 
was to be attributed, seemed, in the eyes of 
astonished Europe, not only universal, but 
irremediable. The king, driven to the extre¬ 
mity of his dominions, could only be considered 
as a fugitive, whose precarious chance of re¬ 
storation to the crown depended on the doubt¬ 
ful success of his ally of Russia, wlio now, as 
after the capture of Vienna, had upon his hands, 
strong as those hands were, not tlie task ol 
aiding an ally, who was in the act of resistance 
to the (ommon enemy, hut the far more diffi- 
cnlt one ol raising from the ground a jirince 
who ^\as totally powerless and prostrate. The 
French crossed the Oder—Glogan and Breslau 
were taken. Their defence was lespectahle, 
hut it seemed not the less certain that their 
fall involved almost the last hopes of Prussia, 
and that a name, laised so high by the reign 
of one wise monarch, was like to he blotted 
from the map of Europe by the events of a 
single day. 

Men looked upon this astonishing (alarnity 
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with various sentiments, according as they 
considered it with relation to the Prussian 
administration alone, or as connected with the 
character of the king and kingdom, and the 
general interests of Europe. In the former 
point] of view, the mind could not avoid ac¬ 
knowledging, with a feeling of embittered satis¬ 
faction, that the crooked and selfish policy of 
Prussia’s recent conduct,—as short-sighted as 
it was grasping and unconscientions,—had met 
in this present hour of disaster with no more 
than merited chastisement. The indifference 
with which the Prussian cabinet had viewed 
tlie distresses of the house of Austria, which 
their lirm interposition miglit probably have 
prevented—the total want of conscience and 
decency with which they accepted Hanover 
from France, at ihe moment when they me¬ 
ditated war with llie power at whose band 
they received it—the sbaineless rapacity with 
whicl) they proposed to detain the lillectorate 
from its legal owner, at the very time when 
they w ere negotiating an alliance with Britain, 
—intimated that contempt of the ordinary 
principles of justice, which, while it renders 
a nation undcscrvin{» of success, is frequently 
a direct olistacle to their attaining it. I’lieir 
whole procedure was Ibiindcd on the princi¬ 
ples of a felon, who is walling to betray his ac- 
com])li<‘<‘, providing he is allowed to retain his 
owai share of tlie common booty. It was no 
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wonder, men said, that a government setting 
such an example to its subjects, of greediness 
and breach of faith in its public transactions, 
should find among them, in the hour of need, 
many who were capable of preferring their 
own private interests to that of their country. 
And if the conduct of this wretched adminis¬ 


tration was regarded in a political instead of 
a moral point of view, the disasters of the 
kingdom might be considered as the conse¬ 
quence of their incapacity, as well as the just 
remuneration of their profligacy. The hurried 
and presumptuous declaration of war, after 
every favourable opportunity had been suffer¬ 
ed to escape, and indeed the Mdiole conduct 
of the campaign, showed a degree of folly not 
far short of actual imbecility, and which must 
have aj tsen either from gross treachery, or 


something like infatuation. 


So far, tlierelbre, 


as the minislerh of Prussia were concern 



they l eapetl only the reward due to their poli¬ 
tical nanl of morality, and tlicir practical want 
of jiulgment. 

Vcj y dilTerent, indeed, were the feelings 
with which tlie battle of Jena and its conse¬ 


quences were I'cgardcd, when men considered 
tliat great calamiiy in l eference not to the evil 
comiscllors by whom it was prepared, hut to 
the prince and nation who were to pay the 
penalty. « Wc are human,» and, according 
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to the sentiment of the poet, on the extinction 
of the state of Venice, * « must mourn even 
when the shadow of that which has once been 
great passes away,» B]at th« apparent destruc¬ 
tion of Prussia was not like the departure of 
the aged man, whose life is come to the natural 
close, or the fall of a milled tower, whose 
mouldering arches can no l6ttger support the 
incumbent weight. These are viewed with 
awe indeed, and with sympathy, but they do 
not excite astonishment or horror. The seem¬ 
ing fate of the Prussian monarchy resembled 
the agonizing death of him who expires in the 
flower of manhood. The fall of the house of 
Brandenburg w^as as if a castle, with all its 
trophied turrets strong and entire, should he 
at once hurled to the earth by a siipor-lmman 
power. Men, alike stunned with the extent 
and suddenness of the catastrophe, were mov¬ 
ed w ith sympathy for those instantly involved 
in the ruin, and struck with terror at the de¬ 
molition of a bulwark, by the destruction of 
which all found their own safety endangered. 
The excellent and patriotic character of Fre¬ 
derick William, on whose rectitude and honour 
even the misconduct of his ministers had not 
liroiight any stain; the distress of his interest- 


‘ Meti arc we, and must grieve even when the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed awaj. 

WORDSWOHTH. 
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ing, high-spirited, and beautiful consort; the 
general sufferings of a brave and proud people, 
accustomed to assume and deserve the name 
of Protectors of the P/otestant Faith and of 
the Liberties of Germany, and whose energies, 
corresponding with the talents of their leader, 
had enabled them informer times to withstand 
the combined force of France, Austria, and 
Russia,—excited deep and general sympathy. 

Still wider did that sympathy extend, and 
more thrilling became its impulse, when it was 
remembered that in Prussia fell the last state of 
Germany, who could treat with Napoleon in 
the style of an equal; and that to the exor¬ 
bitant power which France already possessed 
in the south of Europe, was now to be added 
an authority in the north almost equally arbi¬ 
trary and equally extensive. The prospect 
was a gloomy one; and they who felt neither 
for the fallen authority of a prince, nor the 
destroyed independence of a kingdom, trem¬ 
bled at the prospect likely to be entailed on 
their own country by a ruin, which seemed as 
remediless as it was extensive and astounding. 

■a 

But yet the end was not.- 

Providence, which disappoints presumptuous 
hopes by the event, is often mercifully pleased 
to give aid when human aid seems hopeless. 
Whatever may be thought of the doctrine of 
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ail intermediate state of sufferance and purifi¬ 
cation in an after stajje of existence, it is evi¬ 
dent from history, that in this world, kin^^doms, 
as well as individuals, are often subjected to 
misfortunes arising from their own errors, and 
aaIucIi prove in the event conducive to future 
regeneration. Prussia was exposed to a long 
and painful discipline in the severe school of 
adversity, by which she profited in such a de¬ 
gree as enabled her to regain her high rank in 
the republic of Europe, with more honour 
perhaps to her prince and people, than if she 
had never been thrust from her lofty station, 
lie I’ government, it may be hoped, have learn¬ 
ed to respe('t the rights of other nations, from 
tb e suflerings which followed the destruction 
of their own—her people have been taught to 
imdfM'stand the difference between the domi¬ 
nion of strangers and the value of independence. 
Indeed t!ie Prussians showed in the event, by 
every species of sacrifice, how fnlly theyliad be¬ 
come aAAare, that the blessing of freedom from 
foreign ('ontrol is not to he secured by the cf- 
lorts of a regular army only, hut must be at¬ 
tained and rendered permanent by the general 
resolution of the nation, from highest to low¬ 
est, to dedicate their united exertions to the 
achievement of the public liberty at every 
risk, and by every act of self-devotion. Their 
improvement under the stern lessons which 
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calamity tuiiyht them, we shall record in a 
brijjliter page. For tlie time, the cloud of 
misfortune sunk hopelessly dark over Prussia, 
of ^Yhich not merely the renown, but the very 
national existence, seemed in danger of being 
extinguished for ever. 
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nnjyciipi'cms t oiidiirf of Fiiionaparto to tlie Duko of Bruns- 
wit'k.—'flip approarli of tbr J''reiiL’li Troops to Bruiss- 
wi( k pornprls the Jyiup, Princ(; (cj ransp liimself to be 
eat nod to Alloua, wltert; he expires—Oath of Bcveiigr 
tak(‘ii l)y Ills Sou .—Ai Potsdam ami Berbrj, the pro- 
eeedmj’S of Napoleon are equally eruel and vitidielivc 
—Ills (.lerneiiey towards the I’rinre of llat/.ftdd—Ills 
Treatment of the Lessei' I'owers.—J«'i-6me llnonaparte. 
— Seizure of llamhingb.-—Celebrated I'erlni Deerees 
a.jjaiiist Tiritisli f!]omn)<‘ree—lleasoimij; as to their jii^tiee 
—Napoleon reject-i all ap|ilieation liom the <;oritni('ufal 
eoinniereial towns to I elas oi repeal iJiem.—Conmieree, 
n<‘vei tindess, flouiislies in spite of tlirun.—Second anti¬ 
cipation called for of the ('oiiseription for 1807.- The 
Kine of Pnissia ajipliea Ibr an Armistice, which is clo(>“ 
(jed with hucli h.ir&h terms that he refuse.'^ them 

Thf ^vill of Napoleon seemed now flie 
law, from wliicli the conquered eoiuitry, that 
so late stood forth as the rival of France, was 
to expect her dt^stiny; and circumstances in¬ 
dicated, that, with more than the fortune of 
Cirsar or Alexander, the conqueror would not 
emulate their generosity or clemency. 

The treatment of ihe ill-fated Duke of Bruns- 
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wick (lid little honour to the Tictor. After 
receiving, a mortal wound on the field of battle, 
lie was transported from thence to Brunswick, 
his Inn editary capital. ll|)on attaininfj his na¬ 
tive dominions, in the government of which 
his conduct had been always patriotic and 
praise-worthy, he wrote to Napoleon, represent¬ 
ing that, althongjh he had fought a[;ainst him 
as a general in the Prussian service, he lu'ver- 
thc'less, as a Princ(.^*^' the Einpii e, recommend¬ 
ed his hereditary principality to tin? modera¬ 
tion and clemency of the victor, d'his attempt 
to separate his two chai'acter.'., or to afipt'al to 
the immunities of a league which Najioh'on 
had dissolved, althou{’,h natural in the duke’s 
forlorn situation, formed a [ileii not likely to 
he attended to hy the (onrpieror. But, on 
other and broader grounds, Buona|)arte, il'not 
influenced hv ])crson.il animosity against the 
duke, or desirous to degrade, in his jierson, 
the i’alh(‘r-in-law of the heir of tlu; Briti->h 
(,*rown, might have found reasons foi' treating 
the defeated g(‘neral with the respect due to 
his rank and his misfortunes. The Ihike of 
Brunswick was one of the oldest soldiers in 
hairope, and his unquestioned bravery ought to 
have recommended him to his junior in arms. 
He was a reigning prince, and Buonaparte’s 
own aspirations towards confirmation of aris- 
tocralical rank should have led him to treat 
the vanquished with decency. Above all, (he 
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flukt^ ^vas defenceless, wounded, dyin^j; a si¬ 
tuation to command the sympathy of every mi¬ 
litary man, who knoAVS on what casual circum- 
stances die fate of battle depends. The an¬ 
swer of Na[»olcon was, nevertheless, harsh and 
insulting in the last degree. He reproached 
the departing general with his celebrated pro¬ 
clamation against France in 1792, with the 
result of his unhappy campaign in that country, 
w ith tiu' recent summons by which the French 
had been re([nired to retreat beyond the llhine. 
lie charged him as having been the instigator 
of a war which his counsels ought to have pre¬ 
vented. He aniionnced the right which he 
had acquired, to leave not one stone standing 
upon anotluir in the tow n of Hrunswick; and 
summed uj) his ungtmerons rejily by intimat¬ 
ing, that though he might treat the subjects of 
lh(^ duke like a generon,^ victor, it was his pur- 
j>o>e to dt'jirive the dying prince and his fami¬ 
ly of their hereditary sovereignty. 

As if to fulfil these menaces, the French 
troops approached the city of Uriinswick, and 
the wounded veteran, dreading the further 
re<enrnient of his ungenerous victor, was com- 
])elled to cause himself to be removed to tlie 
neutral town of Altonn, where he expired. 
An application from his son, requesting permis¬ 
sion to lay his father’s body in the tomb of hi# 
aiiqiestors, was rejected with the same stern- 
^\hich had characterized buonapartes 
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iiJiswcr to the altoiiipt of the duke, when 
living,, to soften liis enmity. The successor of 
the Duke voAVcd, it is b(‘lieved, to requite 
these insults ill) mortal hatred,—did iniieh to 
express it during his life,—and hcqueatlied to 
his followers the legacy of revenge, :vl)ich 
the hlack Ihunswickers had the means t)f 
amply discharging upon the i8tli June, uSin. 

Some iiave imputed this illil^eral cotiduct oj 
Huona[)arte to an ehnllilion of spleen again^si 
the object of his personal dislike ; otlier^ iiave 
suj)posed that his resentment was, in whole 
or part, aflected, in oi'der to ground upon it 
his resolution of confiscating the stale of 
Jh'unswick, and uniiing it vvilli the kingdom 
of \Vest[)lialia, wliidi, as we diall piesenllv 
see, lie projio^ed to creel as an ap[)anaj;e for 
his hrolliei* Jerojiie. W'hetlier arising from a 
l)ursl of lemjierameni, or a c<dd eah ulation of 
interest(‘d sellislnu^ss, his conduct was etpially 
unworthy of a monar( h and a soldier. 

. At 1 ‘otsflajn and i»t Hi'rlin, INapoleon show (‘d 
himself equailv as the sworn and im[daeahle 
enemv, rather tlian as the generous (on- 
queror. At J’otsdam lit' seized on the swoi'd, 
h(*ll, and hai of the fJrc'al kredeiiek, and at 
herliii he appi’opriated and removed to Paris 
the monument of Vietorv, erected h\ the same 
monarch, in ctuisequeiu’e of tlie defeat of the 
French at llosbaelj. The finest paintings and 
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works of art in Prussia were seized upon for 
the benefit of the French ^^afional Museum. 

The laufpiaj’e of tlie victor eori’csj)oiided 
with liis actions. Ilis hiilh’tins and proclama¬ 
tions abounded ^^ith the same biuer sarcasms 
against the king, tlic queen, and tliose A\lioin 
lie called tlie ^^ar fa(‘tion of Prussia. Ascril)- 
ing the war to the unrepressed audacity of the 
young nobility, lie vsaid, in one of those pro¬ 
clamations, he would [lerinil no more rioting 
in Jh'ilin, no more lircaking of \\ind()wsj and, 
in addressing the Count iScalc, he thri'atened, 
in ])lain terms, to reduce tlu' nobles of Prussia 
tt) b(‘g their hrcjad. These, and similar e\- 
pressions of irritated spl('(‘n, used in the hour 
of (onquest, le\(‘I the character of the grc'at 
victor with that of the vul{jar fhighshmaniuthe 
farce, who cannotlx* satisfi(*d with hcMting his 
cnc’iny, hut must m old him also. ISajxdcanrs 
constant study of the ])ot‘tijf ascrihcxl to 
Ossian, might have taught him that wrath 
should lly on eagles’ wings liom a concpieied 
foc‘. d’he soldiers, and c*vc*n the ollicers, 
caught the example ol tlicdr I'anpcaor, and c on- 
ceived the^ met hi^ wi.shes by hehaMUg more 
imperiously in quarters, and producing more 
distress to their hosts, than had been their 
custom in the Austrian campaigns. Creat 
aggressions, perhaps, were rarely pei pelratc'd, 
and would have heem punished, as contrary to 
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military discipline; but a {^rinding, constant, 
and luireniitting system of vexation and re¬ 
quisition, was bitterly felt by the Pmssiauj^ at 
the time, and afterwards sternly revenged. 

It is but justice, however, to record an act 
of clemency of Napoleon amid these stweri- 
ties. He had intercepted a letter containing 
some private intelligence res])ecting the mo¬ 
tions of the French, sent by Prince llatzfeld, 
late the Prussian governor of Perlin, to Prince 
Ifobenloe, then still at the head of an army. 
Napoleon appointed a military commission for 
the trial of llatzfeld; and his doom, for con¬ 
tinuing to seive his native prince after his 
capital had been occupied by the enemy, 
would have been not less certain than s(‘vei <\ 
IJis w ife, however, threw herself.it Napoleon’s 
feet, who put into Ini* hands the fat.il docu¬ 
ment wdiich contained evi<lence of w hat wa^ 


called her hnsbund’s guilt, with permission to 
throw it into the hii*. The French I'anperor 
,is tiititled to credit for the degree of mercy he 
showed on this occasion ; hut it must be 


granted at the same time, that to havf' pro¬ 
ceeded to sentence and execution upon such 
a charge, would have been an act of great 
severity, if not of actual atrocity. If, as ha^ 
been alleged, the corre'.pondence ol Prince 
llatzhdd W'as dated before, not after the capi¬ 
tulation of berlin, his death would have been 


an unqualified murder. 
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The victor, who had all at his disposal, was 
now to express his pleasure concerniiifj those 
satellites of Prussia, which, till her fall, had 
looked up to her as their natural protector and 
ally. Of these, Saxony and Hesse-Ca>sel were 
the principal; and, in his proceedinjjs towards 
them, Ihionapaite rejjarded the train of his 
own policy much more than the merits whi( h 
tlielw o electors might have respectively plead¬ 
ed towards I’rain'e. 

Saxony had joined her arms to those of 
Prussia—ibreed, as she said, by tlie arguments 
which a pow erful neighbour can alw'ays ap})ly 
to a weaker—still she had joined her, and 
fought on her side at the battle of Jena. The 
apology of compulsion w'as admitted by liiio- 
naparie; the Saxon troops wei e dismissed up¬ 
on their parole, and their princes raised to tlu^ 
lank of a king, shortly altei’waids admitted as 
a inemher of the (a)!ifederacy of the Khine. 
and treated by Jluonapaitc with much per¬ 
sonal considejation. The Didvcs of Saxe- 
Weimar and Sav(‘-(/otha also were permitted 
to retain their doniinions, on acknowledging a 
similar \as,salage to the f rench empire. 

Tln‘ liandgravi*, or elet'tor, oj‘ Jh*sse-( lassel, 
might have exjiected a '^till more favourable 
acceptance in the eyes of the victor, for he 
had refused to join Prussia, and, in spite of 
thr cats and persuasions, liad observed neu¬ 
trality during the brief contest. But ^*Japoleon 
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remembered, to the prejudice of the land¬ 
grave, that he liad resisted all previous ternpta- 
tion^; to enter into the Confederation of the 
llhiiie. He imputed his neutrality to fear, 
not choice. He alleged, that it had not been 
strictly observed; and, treating ihe inaction 
of H( \sse, whose inclinations were with IVus- 
sia, as a greater crime than the actual hostili¬ 
ties of Saxony, wliose will was with France, 
bo declared, according to bis usual form of 
dethronement, that the Imusc of Hesse'Casscl 
liafl ceased to l eign. The doom was executed 
even before it was pronounced. Louis Jhio- 
naparte, with Marshal Mortier, bad possessed 
hijnsclf of Hossc-Cassel by tlie i si of ISovtun- 

ft/ 

her. l^hc army of the landgrave made no 
resistance—a part of them {)assed under flu* 
banners of France, the la^st were disbanded. 

I'lio real cause of seizing (he territories of 
an unoffending princtg who was totally help¬ 
less, uidcss in so far as right or justice could 
afford bun protection, was lluonaparte’s [pre¬ 
vious lesolutiou, already hinted a(, to incor¬ 
porate* Hesse-Cassel with (lu; adjacent lerj-i- 
tonos, for the [purpose offoj'inin^; a kingdoju 
to h(* coi if erred o»t his v(nin.;*est hr(Pther ,le- 
rbnu*. This young [)ci son Jpore a [jay and dis- 
si[)ated character; and, though such jnen may 
at tunes make considerable sacriliccs for the 
indulgence* of transient passion, they are sel¬ 
dom ca[)ahle of retaining for a length ol time 
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a steady affection for an objec t, lio\\e\ci anna 
ble .leioine Ibionapaite had inauied an 
Aineiicaii ^oun^y lad^, disnn{'jUi‘.lied loi bei 
bcMut> and lici talents, and bad thus Inst the 
f omitt n in< e ol Napoleon, who maint<nned the 
])i iiK ipli, that, sCjji e^, ited as Ins kindied weie 
jiojn tin 11 ition at laif>e by then tonnexion 
M Itb linn bis lank, and his loitones, llu’^ wtie 
not ontitbd to inlii into idliaiu c s a((oidin[^ 
to tin do 1,1 1 < 'I of tin 11 own fceliojjs, but iv(. le 
Ixamd to ioiin sin h as w ei e mo'll suit d)le to 
Ins poln V J( I dine was t(in])ted by ambition 
finally to atqnicsci* in this Jieasonm^;, and s<i 
ti dn ed the ionm\ion whnli Ins heait had 
( host 11, to hitonu' tin lotd ol Ins biotin i s 
evLi f vtendiiq^ ^.t In on >• ol amhition In 
itwtiid w.is the kiiq^dt^m ol \\estph<dii, to 
whn h \\ is imiti d I it s ( isv,( I, \\ ith tin 
1 loos pi t)MiK i s w lin h l‘i o su h id po-.s( v‘.( ( 

1 1 on oni 1 WtstphiM l‘i opt i, md I on\ ei S i v 
011^ is also (In tciii <n < oi tin imionimatt 
Duke oi 111 inisw it k. Sei^m il\ t oold hi st ai t ely 
sH|)jn)stdlo iltt ml npoii a SON t I ( qpit\, AN I ii 
the m iti 11 ds AN 111 atijiiiitdl)^ |>iihln i.ipine, 
anti tin t 1 own pm t based i)> tJoinestit inhtlelity 
About the niidtilc ol NoAcinhei, Moitnr 
loiinali^ re-ottupied llaiiovtM in tin' name of 
the r^ni[>ei01, iind, mail limp, upon Ilamhnii^h, 
took possession of that ancient lite town, so 
loop, till empoi 111111 oi t onnnei t e loi the Noi th 
oi Kiiiope lleie, .is loiineilj at lA'ipsn, tlie 
&tiiclt‘St se.ncli AAasiuade loi Biitish t oiiiino- 
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ditjcs cJiid propelty, whiili were dcLlared the 
lawful subject of confiscation. The Momiew 
truiiijiefed forth, that these ii^iorons ineasuios 
wcie ac compaiiied witli losses to Ihitisli toiu- 
meice which would sliake tlie ciedit of the 
nation Tins was not tine Tlie ciii/c ns of 
lJanihuij;h had lonj’j foic sec n that tlu n nc*u- 
tiality would he no juotc clion, nul in ^pilc 
of tlie iiaudiul ass(iiaiic.es o( ihc I icm ii c ti- 
voy, desijjnc d to lull them into sMinitv, tht 
HUM c lianls li id availed theiiiscKcs of tin l.jsi 
two >cais to di p »-( of then sto( Jc, < dl in 

{lu.11 capit il, n t c . t q; rite n tiaih >0 that 

the 1 ap<u n < >h j ^ i » 1 jp«at 

nil asm ! 1 o 1 i » in il tc 1 

i 

hiiUsh j ( lift / , . hu li 

was dl I >iM c o <1 ! list 0 ,(t li nid m ii iiid 

(siwlun, Win no 1 o!itc»l acts of plnndc i 
OK spoliation, 1)111 in id( jiaits of om {p c'at 
stem fo> dcsti()\iiq; (lu comnuicc of In" 
ind, win h \\ i oitliy aiii 1 } nd lx Init tin 
>vorl ' hv ‘In * 1 1 .l«. d d < n t c ( Ifi ihn 
ll was li (cpn Ilf U icinnkcdo! I'aion ipai fiq 
tJiat he si nd u d <i SOI t of die ati ic ,d c fli i I in the 
mode of issuiiip, his dc c 11 c s and pi oc 1 iniatinnSj 
the subject matter of wliuli foimcul often a 
stiamje coiitiast With the date*, the latte i, jicn- 
haps, bciii;j at the capital of some subdued 
moiuiich, while the mallei piomulp,ated le- 
bpteted some minute regulation afiectmg the 
mimicij)dlily of l*aiis. iJut tlieie was no such 
discupancj 111 the date and substance of tlie 
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licrlin decrees against British enterprise. It 
A^as wlien Buonaparte h.id destroyed tlie na- 

ence of tlie north of Germany, and ]iad neces¬ 
sarily olitajued a coiresponding power on the 
shoies ol’the Baltic, that he seriously under 
took to j)roinulgate his sweeping plan of de- 
stroMug (he connncrce of his Island foe. 

When slight inconvcniencies, ac'cordiiig to 
Buunapiiitc’s expiession, put an end to his 
hopes of in\ading Britain, or ^^hen, as' at 
other tunes he more candidly admitted, the 
di'h^at at I'rafalgar induced him « to throw 
helve after hatthct,M and resign all hope of 
It taming any success by means of his navy, 
he bei aine desirous of sapping and undermin¬ 
ing tlu‘ bulwark, \viinh he found it impossible 
to storm; and bv diiecting his c'fforts to the' 
dcstiiulioii ol Biitisii (omnuMce, he tilisted 
<;iiidnaii\ to nnp.iii the foundations ol her 
natJonal \\e<illh and piospeiit^ 11<* erred, 
[lerhaps, in linnking, that, even if hisje^objei't 
(ould have been lolly attained, the ^'u^ conse- 
ijiuMues would have lollovved which his ani- 
mosjtv anticipated, (neat Britain’s prosperity 
mainlv lests on hercommerie, hut her e\ist- 
em e as a nation is not absolutely dependent 
upon it; as those foreigners are apt to iiihigine, 
who have only ',eeii the numerous vessels with 
which she covers the ocean and fills foreign 
ports, butliavc' never witnessed tjie extent of 
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her agricultural and domestic resources. Uut, 
entertaining the belief which Napoleon did, 
in regard to the indispensable connexion be¬ 
twixt British commerce and British power, the 
policy of his war upon the former cannot be 
denied. It was that of the Abyssinian hunter, 
who, dreading to front the elephant in liij? 
fury, draws his sabre along the aninial\ heel- 
joint, and waits until the exertions of the 
powerful brute burst the injured sinews, and 
he sinks prostrate under his own weight. 

Tlie celebrated decrees of Berlin appeared 
oil the arst November, 1806, interdicting all 
commerce betwixt Great Britain and the Con¬ 
tinent; which interdiction was declared a fun¬ 
damental law of the French empire, until the 
English should consent to certain alterations 
in the mode of conducting hostilities by sea, 
which should render her naval superiority less 
useful to herself, anrl le&s detrimental to the 
enemy. This measure was jiistilied upon the 
following grounds :—That England had cither 
introduced new customs into her maritime 
code, or revived those of a barbarous age— 
that she seized on merchant vessels, and made 
their crews prisoners, just as if they had been 
found on board ships of war—declared har¬ 
bours blockaded which were not so in reality 
—and extended the evils of war to the peace¬ 
ful and unarmed citizen. 

This induction to the celebrated proje< t, 
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afterwards called the Continental System of 
the Emperor, was false in the ori{>inaI propo¬ 
sition, and sophistical in those hy wliicli it 
was supported. It was positively false that 
Great liiitaiiihad introduced into her maritime 
law, ei flier by new enactment, or by the revival 
of obsolete and barbarous customs, any alter¬ 
ation by which the rij^hts of neutrals were 
infringed, or the unarmed citizen prejudiced, 
moiethen necessarily arose out of the usual 
customs of war. The law respecting the block¬ 
ade of pc irts, and the capture of vessels at sea, 
was the same on whicli every nation had acted 
lor tliree centuries past, Franc'e herself not 
t«x( pp{ed. It is true, that the maritime code 
seemed at this period to be pec uliarly that of 
England, because no nation save herself had 
the' means of enfoi^'lm‘ tliem; hut she did not 
in this iexpect possess any greater advantage 
by than iNapoleoii c'lijoyed hy land. 

The reasoning of the fanperor INapoleon 
upon tJie inec[aahty and injustice of the ma¬ 
ritime mode ol cxerc i^'ing war, c'ompared with 
the law of hostilities by laud, was not mure 
accurate than his allegation, that Biitain had 
innovated upon the former for the purpose 
of introducing new, or reviving old severities. 
This w ill appear plain from the following con¬ 
siderations :— 


At an early period of society, the practice of 
war was doubtless the same hy^nd or sea; 
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and the savage slaughtered or enslaved his 
enemy whether he found him in his hut or in 
his canoe. But when centuries of civilization 
began to mitigate the horrors of barbarous 
>\arlare, the restrictive rules introduced into 
naval hostilities were different fioin those 
adopted in the case of wars by land, as the 
difference of the services obviously dictated. 
A land army has a precise object, which it can 
alvvajs attain if vit'torions. If a general con¬ 
quer a town, he can gart'ison it, he can levy 
contributions; »iay, he may deckre that he 
will uppro})riate it to himself in right of so¬ 
vereignty. lie can afford to spare the pro¬ 
perty ol prhdte indi\iduals, when he is at 
liberty to seize, if be is so minded, upon all 
ibeir public i Igbls, and new-monld them at 
Ins pleasure. The seaman, on the other hand, 
seizes on the merehani vessel and its cargo, 
by the same riglit of superior force, in virtue 
of wbieli the victor by laud has seized upon 
castles, provinces, and on the very haven, it 
may be, wbieh the vessel belongs to. If the 
maritime conqueror had no right to do this, he 
would gain nothing by his superiority except 
blows, when he met with vessels of force, 
and v^ould be cut off from any share of tlie 
spoils of war, which form the reward of vic¬ 
tory. The innocent and unarmed citizen, per¬ 
haps the neutral stranger, suffers in both 
cases; hut a state of war is of course a state 
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of violence, and it«» cvilh, unhappily, (annot 
be limited to those who are actually engaged 
ill hostilities. If the spirit of philanthropy 
affected in the peroration to Buonaparte’s 
decrees had been real, he might have attained 
his pretended purpose of softening the woes 
of war, by proposing some relaxation of the 
rights of a conqueror by land, in exchange for 
restrictions to be introduced into the practice 
of hostilities by sea. Instead of doing so, he, 
under the pretext of exercising the right of 
reprisals, introduced the following decrees, 
unheard of hitherto among belligerent powers, 
and tending greatly to augment the general 
distress, which must, under all circumstances, 
attend a state of war. 

I. The British isles were declared in a state 
ol blockade. -i. Al! commerce and corre¬ 
spondence with England was forbidden. All 
Englisli letters were to be seized m the post- 
houses. 3 . Every Knglisbman, of whatever 
rank or quality, found in Frauee, or the coun¬ 
tries allied with her, was declared a prisoner 
of war. 4- merchandize, or property of 
any kind, belonging to English subjects, was 
declared lawful prize. . 5 . All articles of Eng- 
lisli manufacture, and articles produced in her 
colonies, were in like manner declared con¬ 
traband and lawful prize. 6. Half of the 
produce of the above confiscations was to be 
employed in the relief of those merchants, 
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whose vessels had been captured by the Eng¬ 
lish criiizers. 7. All vessels coming from 
England, or the English colonies, were to be 
refused admission into any harbour. Four 
additional articles provided the mode of pro¬ 
mulgating and enforcing the decree, and di¬ 
rected that it should, be communicated to the 
allies of France. 

This was the first link of a long chain of 
arbitrary decrees and ordinances, by which 
Napoleon, aiming at the destruction of liritish 
finance, interrupted the whole commerce of 
Europe, and destroyed for a season, and as far 
as lay in his power, that connexion between 
distant nations which unites them to each 
other by the most natural and advantageous 
means, the supply of the wants of the one 
country by the superfluous produce of the 
other. The extent of public inconvenience 
and distress, which was occasioned by the 
sudden suppression of commercial communi¬ 
cation with England, may be judged of by re¬ 
flecting, how many of the most ordinary articles 
of consumption are brought from foreign 
countries,—in how' many instances the use of 
these articles has brought them into the list 
of necessaries,—and how, before an ordinary 
mechanic or peasant sits down to breakfast, 
distant climes must be taxed to raise the coffee 
and sugar which he consumes. 

The painful embarrassment of those de- 

15 . 
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prived of their habitual comforts was yet ex¬ 
ceeded by the clamour and despair of the 
whole c(uniaercial world on tlie Coiiiinenr, 
who were thus, under pretext of relievin(’ them 
from the vexation of the Kn(jlish cruizers, 
threatened with a total abrogation of their 
profession. Hamburgh,Bordeaux,Nantes, and 
other continental towns, solicited, by petitions 
and deputations, some relaxation ol decrees 
which inferred their general ruin. They 
pleaded the prospect of universal bankruptcy, 
which this prohibitory system must occasion. 
«lA^t it be so,» answered the Emperor; f<the 
more insolvency on the Continent, tlie greater 
will be the distress of the merchants in Lon¬ 
don. The fewer traders in Hamburgh, the less 
will be the temptation to carry on commcrt'c 
witli England. Britain must be humbled, were 
it at the expense of throwing civilization back 
for centmies, aiid returning to the original 
mode of trading by barter.» 

But great as was Buonaparte’s power, he 
had overrated it in supj)osing that, by a mere 
expression of his will, he could put an and to 
an intercourse, iu the existence of which the 
^hole world possessed an interest. Tlie ai- 
tttfhpt to annihilate commerce resembled that 
of a child who tries to stop with his hand the 
stream of an artificial fountain, which escapes 
in a hundred partial jets from under liis palm 
and between his fingers. The Genius of Coin- 
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inerce, like a second Proteus, assumed every 
variety of shape, in order to elude the imperial 
interdiction, and all manner of evasions \va& 
practised for that purpose. False papers, 
false certificates, false hills of lading, were de¬ 
vised, and these frauds were overlooked in 
the seaports, hy the very agents of the police, 
and cusiomdiouse officers, to whom the execu¬ 
tion of the decrees was committed. Doua- 
niers, magistrates, generals, and prefects, nay, 
some of the kindred princes of the house of 
Napoleon, were well pleased to listen to the 
small still voice of their interest, rather than 
to liis authoritative commands; and the llritish 
commerce^ though charged with heavy ex¬ 
penses, continued to flourish in spite of the 
continental system. The new, and still more 
violent measures, which Napoleon had re¬ 
course to for enforcing his prohibitions, will 
require our notice hereafter. Meantime, it is 
enough to say, that such acts of increasing se¬ 
verity had the natural consequence of render¬ 
ing liis person and power more and more un¬ 
popular; so that, while he was sacrificing the 
interests and the comforts of the nations under 
his authority to his hojm of destroying Eng¬ 
land, he was in fact digging a mine under his 
own feet, which exploded to his destruction 
long before the security of England w as mate¬ 
rially affected. 

Napoleon had foreseen tliat, in order to 
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enforce the decrees by which, without posses¬ 
sion of any naval power, he proposed to anni¬ 
hilate the naval supremacy of England, it 
would be necessary to augment to a great ex¬ 
tent the immense superiority of land forces 
which France already possessed. It was ne¬ 
cessary^ he was aware, that to enable him to 
maintain the prohibitions which he had im¬ 
posed upon general’ commerce, as well as to 
prosecute the struggle in which he was about 
to be engaged with Russia, a large draught 
should be made on the population, of France, 
lie had, accordingly, by a requisition addressed 
to the Senate, dated from Bamberg, 7th of 
October, required a s^ond anticipation of the 
conscription of 1807, amjpunting to a levy of 
eighty thousand men. ' 

Tlie measure was supported in the Senate 
by the oratory of Ilegnault de St Jean d’An- 
gely, an ancient Republican. Tliis friend of 
freedom saw nothing inconsistent in advocat¬ 
ing a measure, which the absolute monarch 
recommended as the necessary step to a ge¬ 
neral peace. The conscripts who had first 
marched had secured victory; those who were 
now to be put in motion were to realize the 
prospect of peace, the principal object of their 
bretliren’s success. The obsequious Senate 
readily ad initted thes e arguments, as they would 
have done any which had been urged in sup¬ 
port of a request which they dared not deny. 
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The sole purpose of Regnaiilt’s eloquence was 
to express in decent amplification the simple 
phrase, «Napoleon so wills it.» 

A deputation of the Senate, carrying to Na¬ 
poleon in person their w^arm acquiescence in 
the proposed measure, received in guerdon 
the honourable task of conveying to Paris the 
spoils of Potsdam and Berlin, with three hun¬ 
dred and forty-six stand of colours, the tro¬ 
phies of the war against Prussia,—with the 
task of announcing the celebrated decrees, by 
which the general commerce of Europe and 
of France itself was annihilated, to secure it 
from the aggressions of the British naval force. 
The military trophies were received—the de¬ 
crees were recorded; and no one dared un¬ 
dertake the delicate task of balancing the 
victories of the Emperor against the advan¬ 
tage which his dominions were likely to derive 
from them. 

In the mean while, the unfortunate Frede¬ 
rick William, whose possession of his late 
flourishing kingdom was reduced to sucli ter¬ 
ritories as Prussia held beyond the Oder, sent 
an embassy to Berlin, for the purpose of 
learning upon what terms he might be yet 
admitted to treat for peace with the victor, 
who had hold of his capital and the greater 
part of his dominions. The Marquis Lucche- 
siui Avas employed on this mission, a subtle 
Italian, who, being employed in negotiations 
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at Paris, had been accustomed to treat with 
France on a footing of equality. But these 
times were j^assed since the battle of Jena; 
and the only terms to which Prussia could be 
now' admitted, were to be so dearly purchased, 
that even a mere temporary armistice was to 
cost the surrender of Graudentz, Dantzic, 
Colberg,—in short, all the fortresses yet re¬ 
maining to Prussia, and still in a state of de¬ 
fence. As this would have been placing 
himself entirely at'^the mercy of Buonaparte, 
and in as bad circumstances as he could be 
reduced to even by the most unsuccessful mi¬ 
litary operations, the king refused to acquiesce 
111 such severe terms, and determined to re¬ 
pose his fate in the chance of war, and in the 
support of the auxiliary army of Russia, which 
was now hastily advancing to his assistance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Uelro3pecl of ihe Partition of Polaml.—Napoleon receives 
addresses from Poland, which he evade^—lie advances 
into Poland, Bennigsen retreating hePbre him.—Cha¬ 
racter of the liussian Soldiery.—The Cossacks.—En¬ 
gagement at Pultusk, on 26th Novenihcr, terminating 
to the disadvantage of the French.—Benuigsen conti¬ 
nues his retreat.—^The French go into winter quarters. 
—Bennigsen appointed Cotnmander-in-chiefin tlieplace 
of Kaminskoy, who shows symptoms of insanity—He 
resumes olTensivc operations.—Battle ofEylau, fought 
on 8lh February, 1807—Claimed as a victory hy both 
paiiit's—The loss on both sides amounts to I)0,ooo 
men killed, the greater part Frenchmen.—Bennigsen 
retreats upon Konigsberg.—^Napoleon offers f.ivourabJe 
terms for an ArniLstioe to the King of Pru.ssia, who re- 

, fuses to treat, save for a general Peace.—Napoleon 
falls balk to the line of the Vistula.—Dantzic is be¬ 
sieged, and surrenders —Russian army is poorly re¬ 
cruited—the French powerfully.—Actions during the 
Summer.—Battle of lleilsberg, and retreiit of the Rus¬ 
sians.— Battle of Friedland on i 3 thJune, and defeat of 
the Russians, after a hard-fought day.—An Armistice 
takes place on the 23 d. 


Napoleqn ^vas politically jiistilied in the harsh 
terms which he was desirous to impose on 
Prussia, by having now brought his victorious 
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armies to the neighbourhood of Poland, in 
which he had a good right to conceive himself 
sure to lind numerous followers and a friendly 
reception. 

The partition of this fine kingdom by its 
powerful neighbours, llussia, Austria, and 
Prussia, was the first open and audacious 
transgression of the law of nations, which 
disgraced tlie annals of civilized Knrope. It 
was executed by a combination of three of the 
most powerful states of Europe, against one 
too unhappy in the nature of its constitution, 
and too much divided by factions, to offer 
any effectual resistance. The kingdom sub¬ 
jected to this aggression had appealed in vain 
to the code of nations for protection against 
dll outrage, to which, after a desultory and 
uncoinbined, and therefore a vain defence, 
she saw herself under a necessity of submit¬ 
ting. Tlie Poles retained, too, a secret sense 
of their fruitless attempt to recover freedom 
in 1791, and an animated recollection of the 
violence by which it bad been suppressed 
by the Russian arms. They waited Avitb hope 
and exultation the approach of the French ar¬ 
mies ; and candour must allow, that, nnlaw- 
fiilly subje(;ted as they had been to a foreign 
yoke, they had a right to avail themselves of 
the assistance, not only of INapoleon, but of 
Mahomet, or of Satan himself, had he propos¬ 
ed to aid them in regaining the independence 
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of which th^y fiftd h^n opj^t^ssively and un¬ 
justly deprived. ^ 

This fe^hn^ wa$ aiutt^ag the mid¬ 
dling classes of aristocracy, wlm 

recollected with mprtihed pride the ditiiitm 
tioD of their indfoendent privileges, the abro¬ 
gation of their Diets, atid the Suppression ol 
the L^rn^ P^eioi % vvhtth a private gentle¬ 
man might render ntdl th0 decision of a whole 
assembly, unless unatiimjltj should he attain¬ 
ed, by putting the dis^o^eiht to death upon 
the spot. * But the ofder of nohihty, 

‘ Most read^r3 Jbe so far \^«ii leni 

forin of Polish Biets aU t^feoow, thsMt di«>hi*<‘«olatioiis w( re 
not legally valid If tlM>r0 vya& voice, ami that 

111 many^camels the morf violent aikeos wet® reported to, to 
obtain nnamhnty llie lollowibg instance was re| ite d to 
our informer, A person of high rant On lome occasion, 
a provincial Diet was eonvened for the of passing 

1 lebolution which wa^ generally acoeptahh', but to wlm h 
it was apprehended one nohii^ nf the dn>tii(t would op¬ 
pose 1ms veto lo escape this ^tofirnpuon, ii was gent 
ijilJy resolved to meet exacd|^ irhte hour of summons, to 
prot ded to busmeel Upon the in$fant, and thus to eludf 
the anticipated attempt of the indiyiduat to defeat the 
put pose oftluir meeting They accordingly met at the 
hour, with most accuiate pretisipn, and shut and bolted 
the doors of their place of meeting Bu| the dissentnnt 
artivcd a few minutes aftervtards, and entrance being ic 
fused, under the excuse that the Diet was already con ii- 
tuted, he climbed upon the roof of the hall, and, it being 
summer time when no fires were lighted, dejjtcended tin ough 
the vent into the stove bj whuh, in winter, the apartment 
w as heated Here he lay perdu, until the vote was t died, 
VOL. V. 16 
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y I allied b’y the tatik they heli\ au4 the jdea- 
•jirtres they enjoyed at cetirts ofe'^Beilin, 
Vienna, and espec,iatty St Peterbbmgh, pre¬ 
ferred in general the peaceful en|oyment of 
then immense estates to the piivileges of a 
btoriny mdependenie, which raised the most 
nisigiuflcdut of the immerouS aiistocracy to a 
rank and impoitauee nearly resembling their 
own They mighty too, with some justice, 
distrust the views of Napoleon, though lecoin- 
inendt'd by the m0St specious promises. The 
dominion of Bu«sia in pditaular, liom similar¬ 
ity of manners,, and the particulai attention 

w]i( u, ]U$1 It labpat to lie r^coHl^i.1 ab uiianiiiious 
u fcivoiH uf th?* profloicid be ilirust luj. Jit ad out 

of th( Kio^e, like a tuille piotruding hi«{ neck fioin his 
■.hdl, und prOftiognt od the latal veto iTnforttmHttly foj 
luui^fll, m-^tead of mbtanth Mitbdti>vMn{' his Iil id, ho 
looked 1 (iund foi Ui irtsliie with ixuUatioii, to lenvaik and 
(ii)oj iIm (Onfu'tioii wh (h Jus udden ippeii init and in 
tcriuplnni Ind txt mdiutb# as>tiuhi^ Oik (if iht nobles, 
ivho blood bj, unbbo4tji(d his sabu, and si^tccd al one 
blow lh( ht ad oh Ik disseaUi^t hum !»> body Our noble 
luJornit], expies-^in^, sontif* doubr of A atoiy .>0 extnordi- 
nary, was rcferied tor it-> conhnuatiun to Piim c Sobitski, 
afteiwaids Kin^j ot Polaud, who not only boif ttstimony 
to the stiangp stfue, as what he bad himself witnessed, 
but dcdaicd tbit the head of tlir Dictin lolled over on 
Ill's own fool, iltnosf IS soon is he Inard the word leto 
utUrf d Sutharoiisuttition reqimed much amelioration, 
bui ill It foiiued no apologj for tht neighbouring states, 
who dismembered and appiopnitid to tJicuisilves anm^ 
depeudem kingdom, with the (iults or advantages of whose 
,ovemraent they hid not the ^llghltst title to intei fere 
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paid to their pdrgous and interests, was not 
so unpopular higher branches oI 

the aristocracy a& ini^t^have been expected, 
iiom the unjust and arbitirary mode in which 
she hacj combined to appropriate so lalge a 
part of their oncefeidependent kingdom. These 
did not, therefore, so generally embrace the 
side of France as the minor noWes or gentry 
had done. As for the ordinary mass of the 
population, being almost all in the estate of 
serfage, or villanage, whici# had been general 
over Europe during the pievalence of the 
((Tidal system, they followed theii respective 
lords, without pretending tu entertain any 
opinion of their owfn* 

While Bussia was marching her armies hastily 
forward, not only to support, or rather raise 
u[> OTH e more, her uiifoitunate ally the King 
of Fiiissia, but to suppress any ebullition of 
popular spirit in Poland, hnonapai'le received 
addresses from that country^ which endeavour¬ 
ed to prevail on him to aid them in their views 
of regaining their independence. Their ap¬ 
plication was of a nature to embarrass him 
considerably. To have declared himself the 
patron of Polish independence might ha\e, 
indeed, brought large forces to his standard, 
—might have consummated the disasters oi 
Piussia, and greatly embarrassed enren lUissi.i 
herself, and so fhr policy recommended to 
Napoleon to encourage their hopes of hei 




lestored independ^irfce. But Jlustria hud been 
a laigc bbarei in the Various paititioiiS of Po¬ 
land, niid Austria, iiutnbled as she liad been, 
was btiJI d powciful state, wbose enmity might 
ba^o proved formidable, if, by bereaving her 
of her Polish dominions, or oneouiaging her 
subjects to rebel, Buonaparte bad provoked 
her to hostilities, at the time when he himself 
and the best part of bit? forces were engaged 
in the Noitb of Europe. I'lie same attempt 
would have given a very different character to 
the war, which llnssia at present waged only 
m the capacity of the auxiliary of Prussia. The 
safety and integrity of the Russian empire, 
>onlh of the Volga, depends almost eiitirid^ 
upont he preservation of those territories which 
she has acquired iu Poland; and, if she had 
engaged in the wai as a principal, Buonapaiie 
wa-^ Stan ely yet prepared to entei upon a con- 
tt^si wtih ihe immense powei of that empire, 
v\hieb must be waged upon the vejy fn^Jitior 
of the enemy, and as near to their resources ns 
lit' was distant from his own. It might ha\e 
]>ecn difficult, also, to have staled anj consist¬ 
ent grounds, wily he, who had carved out so 
many new sovereignties in Europe with the 
point of his sword, should reprobate the prin- 
tiple of the paitition of Poland. Influenced 
hv these motives, the modern setter-np and 
pullei-dowm of kings abstained from re-esta- 
hlisbmg the only monarchy in Europe, which 







lie might have ^i^^-mbdi'elled to bis mind, in 
the character net of ;iieoj(i<|b^i'or, but a liber¬ 
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ator. 

While Napoleon declined making any j>re- 
cise declaration, pr binding himself by any ex¬ 
press stipulations to the Polish delegates, the 
language he used to them was cautiously word¬ 
ed, so as to keep up their zeal, and animate 
tlieir exertions. Dombrovvski, a Polish exile 
in the French army, was employed to rai^e 
men fur Napoleon’s servke, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of those who entered, as well as the e\- 
peetations of the kingdom at large, were excit¬ 
ed by such gjacular passages as the following, 
which appeared in the 36th bulletin ;—« is 
the throne of Poland to be re-established, and 
will that great nation regain her existence and 
independence'’ Will she be recalled t<' life, as 
if summoned to arise from the rombi'^—(iod 
only, the. great disposer of events, can be the 
arbit^’ of this great political problem.» 

. The continuance of war was now to be de¬ 
termined upon; a w^ar to be waged with (ir- 
i umstauces of more than usual horror, as it 
involved the sufferings of a winter-campaign 
111 the uorilicrn latitudes. The French, hav¬ 
ing completely conquered the Prussian estates 
to the east of the Oder, had formed the sieges 
of Great Ologau, of Breslau, and of Graudentz, 
and were at the same time pushing westward 
to occupy Poland. The Russian general, Ben- 
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l^id imijib forward for 

the pttrpq$e of as^bting the PrtJ«siaos, and had 
occapied Warsaw.^ But fiadihg that their un- 
fortdnate a^ie^s had acarcdy the remnant of 
an army in the field, the Bnssian general re¬ 
treated after some skirmishes, and teerossed 
the Vistula, while eapital of Poland, thus 
evacuated, was entkrcd on the a8th November 
hy Murat, at tlte head of the French van¬ 
guard. 

About the 25th, Napoleon, leaving Berlin, 
had established hithsalf at Posen, a centrical 
town of Poland, which country began to ma¬ 
nifest an agitation, partly -j|;he co^equence of 
French intrigues, partly arising from the aui- 
niatirip, pr^s^tect Of restored independence. 
The Poles renamed in mny instances their 
aiu'ient national dress and manners, and sent 
deputies to urge the decision of Buonaparte in 
tlu'ii la\our. The language in which they 
entreated his intetposition resembled sjmt of 
Oriental idolatry. ^ The Polish nation,» said 
Count Jladyiminslvi, 1:be Talatine of Gnesna, 
n ju’Csents itself before your Majesty, groaning 
still under the yoke of German nations, and 
salutes with the purest joy the regenerator of 
their dear country, the legislator of the uni¬ 
verse. Full of submi‘»sion to your will, they 
adoic you, and repose on you with confidence 

their hopes, as upon liim who has the power 
of raising empires and destroying them, and 
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the Regency of Poland not lefe^ energetic. 
« Already,» he said, « ^^ 4 ee*ohrdcar country 
saved; for in yout* person ^^e adore the most 
just and the most profound Wc commit 

our fate and oUr hopes into yoiiir* hands, and 
we implore the mighty protection of the most 
august (Ijesar.u 

^ot even these eastfefna hyperboles could 
extort any thing from Buonaparte more dis¬ 
tinctly indicative of his intentions, than the 
obscure hints we have already mentioned. 

In tile mean while, Warsaw Was put into a 
state of defence, and the auxiliary foiccs oi 
Saxony and the new cmifederaie^ii of the JUiiiie 
were brought up by forced marches, while 
strong reinfoiY'eineiits ftoin France repaired 
the losses of the early part of the campaign. 

The French army at length advanced in full 
forci?, and crossed successively the rivers Vis- 
jtula and Rug,*forcing^a passage wherever u 
was disputed. But it was not the object of 
Rennigsen to giv^ battle to forces superior tu 
his own, and he therefore retreated behind 
the Wkra, and was joined by the large bodies 
of troops (ommanded by Generals Ruxhowdcn 
and Kamiuskoy. The latter took the general 
command. He was a contemporary of Suwar- 
row, and esteemed an exiellcnt officer, Imt 
more skilled in the tlu^ory than tlie practice ol 
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^^ai. ft Kaminskoy^w **aid Su^dK^ovv, « kno\\« 

wai> but Vtti does not know bnn—I do not 

kpow war, but Wai knows nie.» It aj)peais 

als<l, that duung this campaign *^Rauunskoy 

N\ IS atflit t( d witli mental abeiiatioii ^ 

On thn 1 M INoxeinbei, ISapoleon ari^^edm 

p<ison upon tbe Wkia, and ordered tb^<i- 

\aii( e ol lus aimy m tUrct diMsions. Kduuij|*' 

sko^,\vlitn be saw tbc passage ol this nver 

ion ed, deUniuined to leiictit behind tbe Niq^ 

i»u II ami si lit oiders to bi> lieutenants actoi# 

# 1 

Migty lieuingsen, ibeieloic, lell back npol^ 
Ibiilusk, and Ibime (faiit/ni upon Oolvniui, 
both puisued Jiy laige dnisjoiis ol tlie I u nch 
aim>, I ill llussian geneials buxliowden and 
d \ni< p also lelreated in diliciint diicctions, 
ind ap[)ai(iuiv ivitboui inaiut nning a siilb- 
<H iliv aiMiiate « oininnim ation lUiiii vMtii 
B nni 1,01 witli (f.dit/in In tin ii letio 
jji \ K iiioM Hit nfs tin Bussians siistaini d soim 
loss, \ Im li the Imllctins irnigniln d to sunii an 
evtciit, as toiepiescnt then ainiy as intnel 
di‘>oi{^anJ 7 ed, iheu lolumns wainbimg at lia- 
/aid in iiiiiinaginablc disoidii, and tin n s.dt- 
ty Miilv laustd])^ the •^boitniss ol tin d«»^s- 
the ddbi nlfies of a < ounti j i ovi led with v\ood'- 
and iiileisei ti d with lavmes, and atliaw \v bi< Ji 
liad Idled tin loads with innd to the di j)tli oj 
li\( lilt Ii was, llieieioie, piedntid, th,il 
dtlion^Ji tin Lining iingbt possihK tsitipi 
liojii fin position in winch be bad t)la< cd Inin 




‘jelf, it niu-^t »^cessarily4)e effected at the cer- 
tfiin loss of hivS artillery, his carriages, and Ins 

These were exa(»^»LTations calculated for the 
meridian of Paris. iSapoleoii was hijiisell 
sensible, that he was approacliin^ a conflict of 
a different kind from that which he had main¬ 
tained with Austria, and more lately ajjain^t 
Prussia. I'lu' cotmnou .soldier in both thost* 
servii'Cs \v^^'^loomneh levelled iijto a ntere mo- 

V 

piece of machinery, the hnndred-ihoii- 
saudth part of the {jreat machine called <m 
aimy, to have an^ conhdtmce in himself, tn 
/etii hcyoiid the mere disciuirgc* td tlie tasis m- 
(lulled to him according to the word of f*om- 
maud. rhese troops, hovvevcj highl\ di:3< i- 
jjimcd, waiviod that powerful and individnai 
lc(‘ling, winch in arimCvS possessijig a slion|; 
nalioritd < liaracter (hy which the Itn&sians arc 
j)C('nliarly distinguished), induces the soldiei 
to yvist to tlie last moment, even when resist- 
»nice (an only assure him of revenge. They 
were still the same llnssians, of whom hrede- 
rick the (heat said, ^<thar he could kill, hut 
( ould not defeat them;»—thev wt^re also si rung 
of constifution, and inured to tin* iron climate 
in wh.ch Frenchmen were now making war 
for the hi st time,—they were accustomed from 
ificii eailiest life* to spare nourishment and 
hardship;—ni a woid, tlie^ foi nmd then, as 
lhc\ dnnow, the sole instatu i‘y 5 n Fiiioin* <>( 
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an army, the privute<i of which««oini-bar- 
barianfj, with the passions, courage, love of 
war, and devotion to their country, which is 
found in tlu‘ earlier periods of society, while 
the e<hualion re< (»ived by their superior offi- 
( ers places them on u-level with those of any 
otlier nation, I’hat of the inferior regimental 
ofheers is too much neglected', but they arc 
ijdtmally brave, kind To the common soldier, 
and united among themselves like a family of 
hi(AheiN,—attrihutCs whicli go far to coni- 
pemsate the want of infortJiation. iVmongthe 
higlier ofliterh, aie some ol‘ the best-informed 
men in I'^urope. 

d'lie Ilnssiaiiarmy was at this period defic ient 
in jk iniliiary staff, and thence iinperfecl in 
the e\ccntion of combined movements; and 
their {pmerais were hotOM .»«(iistomed to load 
ai? iiiinv in the dav of at tual battle, than to 
jaepaie fui vic tory bj a skilful c'ombination of* 
pit Mulls inanceiivrCs. ]fur tljij» disadva^jiWage 
was balanced bytbeir zealous and iinliositating 
devotion to their Kmperor and their counti'y. 
'I’herc* sc;arc('Iy evi.slcjtd a Ihissiarj, even of the 
lowest rank, within the influence of bribery; 
and an officer, likci the Prussian c^oinmaiidaut 
of Ilameleii, who l>C{>«iii to speculate upon re¬ 
taining his tank m another service, when suj'- 
rendt ring the charge intrusted to him by hi‘- 
suvereigii, would have })cen accounted in llus- 
sia a ju’odigy of unew mijilt'd villany. In the 
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mode of discipliiUTJjj their forces, the hu^‘»ian& 
profeeded on the system jno‘,T u}>pi(»\od in 
Europe. Tlieir infantry vv^s eonlcssedly ex- 
rellenf^ eoinposed of men in the prime ol liie, 
and carehdly seleitcd as hc'^t qualifietJ ior mi¬ 
litary nerviee. Their artillery \\a^ of the first 
deserijiiion, so far as tlia men, guns, carriages, 
and appoiiiimeiits were concerned; hut the 
rank ot (General of Artillery had not the pre¬ 
dominant weiglif in the lUr^siau army, whuh 
ought to be possessed by those parti(*ularJ^ 
dedi( ated to tlu’ direeiionot that arm, bj \\ Inch, 
a. (ordmg lo iSapoleon, modern battles iniisi 
be u^uall\ di'cided. The duection ol tbeir 
gpuis was too oltou intrusted lo general olli- 
< ersol the line, '^l^he service oftinaliv is le-^s 
natural lo tlie l»n u ni thanibal ofth(‘ mlmitr^, 
but tlieii lioi'se i« ^^umaits are nevei?iu‘less cx- 
lellenilif trained, and lid\e unifoiml^ iichaved 
well. 

Hut the'Cossyi ks are a specu'S ol loree be- 
,lon{;jiig <0 Ilnssia exclusively, and although 
suhseepu'nt events have' probald^ reudereei 
everj icad<*t iu some degree aetpiairiieel with 
their ii.Uioiial cbaiacter, they make loo eon- 
spie imus a figiii e in the* history of Napoleon, 
to be passed ovei without a briel desciiption 
heie. 

'^J’he natives on the Jiaiiks of the Don and 
llic Volg<i liold then lands by mililai v sei vice*, 

and enjo\ (citaiii imnmuitits and piescnp- 

% 
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fions, incon*^eqiiciiceofwluc 1 icach individual 
i'^ oblqjed to serve four yeais in llie Russian 
dnnies. They are trdined iroin early child¬ 
hood to the use ol the lance and sword, and 
laindiaii/(‘<l to the niana(>ement of a lu)rse pe- 
l ulidi to the country; far from hdii’dboine ui 
appc'araure, but tractable, hardy, swift, and 
sure-looted, beyoiifl any breed perhaps in the 
world. At home, and with his f.nnily and 
t liildren, llu' (lossaek is kind, jjenlle, {>enerous, 
.uid siiijplr'; but when inarms, and in a foreqpi 
eountiy, lie resume.s the predaloiy, andsojue- 
tiiiies the feroc lous haliit, ol his aneestois, (he 
r ivinj^, Scythians. As tlic Gossacksleecive no 
p.i\, plnndei is (*enerally tlxeir ol)je(’t, and as 
piisontTs wej*(* esteemed a useless etuinn- 
snauee, they {panted no f[ii.ui(‘i, until Alewm- 
d<*i pioniisod a diHtU ‘'‘'>y b'l('in hiuaii 
vvlointliey hroiq»ht in nine, in th<‘ aetnal 
tn nl (»i hiitile, tlu'ii uii»d(’ oi attack is siiqpilar. 
liisU'tuI ol acting 111 line, a hod^ ol Cos^i** ks 
*iboiit to eliarge, disperse at the word ol eom-i 
inaiul, vei’v much in the manner ol a fin snd- 
<lejilj llnng open, and, joining in a loud jell 
Ol /nmrrn , rush, each aetiiq; iiidiv iduajlY, upon 
the ihjed cif attack, whether infantry, cavalry, 
Ol <11 tillei j, to all oi wlucli they have been iii 
this wild way o£ fighting formidable Jissaildiits 
Ihit It IS as light cavalry that tlic Cossacks are 
poihaps iiiirivallcd. Ihey and then lioiscs 
hive ln'Ciikiiown tomareli o h.undrcd mdcs 
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in Iuenty-fowr hours without holtinj;. 1'hev 
into woorls, s>Aim river», tljrciul pas^scs. 
tro&s drop inoraNses, and penetrate tln<m{;li 
deserts of snow, without uiiderjjoing inattuial 
loss, or suffeiiiig from fatigue. No liussiau 
army, with a large body of ('ossaeks in fionf, 
can he lial)le to surprise; nor, on the olhei 
liand,rauan enemy snrriumded hy them e\ei 
be roniident against it. In covi^ring tin* le- 
tieat of their own army, their velocit\, aetivit >. 
and courage, render pursuit hy the eiumy s 
ca\alry peeuliaily dangerous; and in juiisiiing, 
a Hying enem\, tlu*se cjnalities are still inoje 
redouhtahle. In th(‘ c<>mpai{pi <*f 1806-7, the 
(a)s«»ackstnok the field in great numbers, nndei 
their celebrated IJi'ttmaun, orAti,nnan l*)<no\>, 
who, hnnstdf a Cossack, knew then petnhat 
Cfipacity for warlau‘, and raised fheii (aiiK* to 
a ]>i(th whicli it h.id not atfainoci in lormei 
Kuiopean wars. 

The Jlussians liad also in theii sen viee Tai- 
rar liibes, who in iiit*gulaiity rescmhled the 
Cossacks, hnt were not to be compared with 
them m dix iplirie or courage, being, m truth, 
little hettei than hordes of lOving savages. 

It remuins only to 1)0 mentioned, that at 
fliib Lime the llussian commissai'lat was \er\ 
indifferent, and above all, defitient in funds 
The funds of the Imperial treasury w«'ie 
exhausted, and an aid, amottnling tmly to 
(Mghty thousand pounds, was obtained horn 
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Eii(>laiiid witb (lifririitiy* In cons<jt|nencc of 
those cireiinifetancoa, tW I^nssianb were re¬ 
peatedly, dining^ the oampaijjn, obliged to 
hglii at disadNanta^je for \vaiu of provisions. 
—Wo l eturn to the pn)(»ress of the war. 

On the 3f)lh of No\ ember, die JlusMan army 
ol JUmnij>seii, olosciy Coni^entratcd, ooeiipied 
a position behind Pidlnsk^ their left, eom- 
uiandi'd Oount O^’leriiumn, 10^.1111(5 upon 
the lo\Mi, N\hich is situated on the ri\er Na- 
rou. A corps occupied the bridp^e* to pre¬ 
vent any attack Irom that point, llie rijjbt, 
under Hart lay de TolJy, was slron(;]y posted 
in a wood, and the centre was under the or- 
di'i'G i»l (roucral Sa( kfn, A I'onsiderahle plain 
e\tended between the town of PuUiisk and 
the wood, v\hi(‘h formed the rip,ht of the 
Uussian position. They had stationed a pow- 
(‘rtnl <idvau< ed (50 ird, liad ocenpied die 
plain with then tavahy. and eslahJished a 
stronjy reser\c in their lear. On the '^6ih, 
the llussian position was attacked hy du 
Freruh divisions of Lannes and Davonsr, toj'O- 
tlu'rwnlithe French {jiiards. After skirmish¬ 
ing some time in the centre, without making 
the desired impression, die battle appeared 
doubtful, when, .suddenly assembling a great 
strength on their own left, the French made 
a deeisKo effort to overwhelm the Russians, 
by turning dieir right wing. The attac k pre¬ 
vailed to a certain e\tent, Tlie acciunulated 
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and superior weight o€ determiuecl IJar- 
day de Tolly to retreat on his ri*.ser\0‘>, wliidi 
he did without confusion^ while tlie l^'n'oeh 
seized upon tlie wood, and took several Hus- 
sian guns. But Benuigsen, in spile ol* Kauiiii- 
skoy’s order to retreat, was determined to 
abide the brunt of buttle, and to a>ail hiiusell 
of the rugged intrepidity of the troopt> which 
he commanded. Ordering Barclay de Tolly 
to continue his retreat, and thus tin-owing 
hack his right vving, he enticed the KrcMieh, 
confident in victory, to pursmi tlteir suci oss, 
until the Busslan i-avalry, which had covered 
tJie mana’uvre, suddenly witlidrawing, ihe^ 
lound themselvc', under a murderous and 
well-directed fin* from one hundrc'd and 
twenty gnus, whlcli, extendjiig along the IhV^- 
Sian front, played on the French adMim ing 
columns with the utmost success* The Hus- 
sian line at the same lime advanced in turn, 
and pushing the enemy before them, rcco\cr- 
e>l'^l u- j'ronud from wbicli tliisy iiad been dri- 
^en. 'I be approach of night ended the corn- 
hat, which had iiecn both olistinatc and 
bloody. The French lost near eight thousand 
men, killed and w^ounded, ineluding General 
Lunnca and five other gcmeral officers among 
the latter. The Bussiau loss amoimted to five 
thousand. The French retreated after night¬ 
fall with such rapidity, that on the next day 
the Co'^sackb could not find a rear-guard in 
tin\vicinitv of Pultusk. 
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I Ik ariion o( Vulfii^ik laiscd thr 
nl Benni^j'^( 1), and tlie cliaiiKlcr a^ a\<'11 as 
iliL spiut-. ol the Rnssian aim^, but its luoral 
on the soldicis uas its only inipoitnnt 
( ons< <pu m V Had Benings< n [x en ]nine(l 
dininj’ tilt at tion by the dn isiori ol HukIiok- 
ti« II 01 d Anrep, ol whom the fonnti was 
mlv (ij>ht miles distant, the diet k inifjht havt 
betm (ouMUtt'd 111(0 a Mttot;^, hi^;ld^ mllneti- 
ti.d on the issue of the ca!ripa!|[jn But t tthei 
fin oidtis of Kannnskoy, 01 some nusundei- 
standrufj, pi evented eitliei of these coi[)s 
lioni advaiu ing to siippuit the elfoils ol Ben 
rn{,sen It betanuMinpossdile loi him, tluie- 
(oK, notwitlistandnij* the ad\antaj;es lu* had 
ohtniicd, to lefdin his position at Pnllusk, 
wlnie he nni 4 ha\e Ik ( n sinioundttl He 
atioidmj,!^ fell hai k upon t )slioh nk •, wlnic* 
In wa ]onud h'^ Pinni (falit/in, who had 
Ik < n <n(pi^,td in a< tion at (m)1\ niin njion iht 
dav of iht IkUiIc ol Pnltu-»k, had hke Beiynjp 
s< n dinen hai k the enciiw, and like Inin hu 1 
ittieated, (01 the purpose ol (orut ntratiiij^ 
Ins fott Os with tluise ol the ^land aiin^ 1 lie 
I lent h eviiit ed a letdinj; of llie unusual and 
obstinate nature of the contest 111 wlnth fhe^ 
had been engaged at Pultusk and (jolymiu 
Instead of pressing tbeir operations, they le- 
tieared into wintei qnaiteis, INapolcon with- 
di.iwing Ins giiaid as lai as Waisaw, wlnle 
the otliei diMsioiis weie cantoned m the 
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towns to thojeast but ^^^thout aiiempi- 

ing to lealisfie tlu' propboci^sl of ibe bulletinv 
coTiceinnig tlie uppiMarhiiig fate of ibe 
<sian army. 

The eoudiiet of Kaminskoy bc{]fan now to 
evmee deeidod tokens of insauity. He was 
withdrawn from the supreme (ommand, 
which, witli the {jeneral approbation ol the 
soldiers, was coofeired upon Benui{;son. 

gent^ral was hot equal in military {^cnins 
to SuwaiTOw, but he seems to Ime been well 
lilted to ( ominand a Ihissian army. He was 
aeti\e, hardy, and euterprisinp,, and showed 
none of that peeuharly fatal lu'sitaiion, h^ 
wdiirli olijcers of other natioi.s opposed t > 
the French {jeneraK, and to Buonaparte ni 
partit ular^ seem ofU‘n to liave hc(‘n alfectcd, 
as with a sort f)f moral palsy, whi<h disabled 
them for the combat at the \ erj mojnenc when 
u seemed uhoui to cominern’o. On the eon- 
tji^y, Henni(jsen, fnuiiii{» himself in the sn- 
premc command of ninety thousand iiumi, 
wasresohed not to wait for liuonaparic’s on¬ 
set, but determined tO'anticipate his motions, 
wisely coiichidinfj, tliat the desire of desistinj] 
from active opeiations, which the Frcncii 
Kmperor Itad evinced by cautonitig his troops 
in winter quarters, on^ht to ben signal to the 
llussians again to take the field. 

The situation of (he king of Prussia tended 
conhrni that di tcnninalion. This unfortn- 
* 16. 
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nriie moiidiTh—wel] surely did Fi cderitk Wil- 
Jiatrijlben deserve that epithet—was (ooped up 
111 the town o( Koingshcqj, onl^ revered 1 )\ a 
'iiiialJ army ol a few thousand ineii, and threat- 
eiud hy the {>iaihial approach ot tiu' divisions 
oi Nev and Hetnadotte, so that the kiiifj’s 
>,onal ^d^e^y appeared to he in ronsidciahle 
lm;'ei. Oiaudenu, the key of the Vistula, 
( ontinued nidei'd to hold out, but the l*lu^slau 
u 1 isnn \A a'-' 1 e<hi( t‘d to disti css, and the houi 
of silt under setined to he apfuoai hiiijj To 
uIieM this jiupoitant fotiiess, tlu'ub le, and 
at the laiue time pioTect Kom^sheq; >M*ie 
motives ,idded to the otliei leas ms ^vIll( h de- 
t( i mined Ikmnigsen to resume offensive opt i a 
fioiis A severe and doubtful skirmish was 
fought ueai Mohiingim, in whuh tlu' Irtruli 

siist uiu d iOusuiMahh loss Tin (ii'-suks 

pM id abioad o\e* tie loiintiv, making nu~ 
UM loos piisoueis, and the sdumu of tlie Jfus 
Sian geucial soireedt'd so well, as to eii, Mi 
tlie faithful I’LstoKj to ii'lnve (oaudint/ o itli 
1 < infort <. uuuits and piovisums 

b\ tiiese dating opciatious, Buon ipaite saw 
himself foiled itito a wmtei iampai;,ii, and is¬ 
sued geneial oideis for diawiiig out his forces, 
with the purpose of LonceiUiating them at Wil¬ 
li iiherg, m tlie icai of the llussiaris (tlien sta¬ 
tioned at Moliringeu), and hitwixt them and 
then own countiy He pioposed, in shoit, to 
joici hi" cm mu s eustwaid low uds ihe \ )s 
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tnJa, d'^ at Jena he Imd compelled tiie Pi ussiaii'' 
to fight with theii lear turned to the Uhme 
Beiiiadotte had older‘^ to engage the aitennon 
ol PeiJiiig4,eij upon the right, and detain linn 
in his piesent situation, oi rather, li po^-oihle, 
induce him to advance eastwaid lovvaid'' 
I’liorn, so as to facilitate the upciaiion he me¬ 
ditated 

'Pile Russian geneial learned Jluonapaites 
mtention iiom an mteu ept(‘d dispatch, and 
( hanged his purpose ol ad vain ing on Ni*^ ainl 
Reinadotte Marches and ( ountoi-maii lu 
took |)la< e, rluoug,li a < onntiy at <dl times ddh- 
I ult, and now i,o\ered with snow Tfie e\- 
[iciieme and deMcrity ol tlit Fieiuli secuiid 
"ome advantages, hni these wtjc lidlv < oun- 
ttihalamed h^ the daily aiinoyaiici md loss 
vvlu«.h tju‘^ 111 turn suitauied iioin PKitow and 
Ins Cossatks In < asos where the Pietifli it- 
(leatecl, the Scytluaii lane I's weie alw<i\s on 
tip .1 ifMi, and when die Rnssian‘' ntiMd m 
<uin and weie pursued h]^ the rieiuli, with 
rlie same veiitmoiis spnit whuh ihc^ h.id dis- 
[dayed against otheis, the laftei seldom laiJtd 
to sulfin lui their j)iesiimption. Then* was 
lound III the sjieaimen ol the Hon and Volga 
a n.itiiral and lustiuf live tuin ioi inihtaiy stia- 
lagcin, ambusfade, and sudden .issaiilt, whiih 
(ompelled the Fiein h light troops to adopt .» 
fautum, veiv dilleri'iit liom then usuid h.ilnt'^ 
« 1 andai itv 
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Donnigsjen was aware that it was tlie inter¬ 
est of Russia to protract the campaign in this 
manner. He was near Ills reinfoiTcinents, 
the fVeneli wTre* distiint from theirs—every 
loss, theieforc, told more in proportion on the 
<*n(ony, than on his army. On ihe other hand, 
th(' lliissian army, impatient of protracted hos- 
lilities, hef'ame clamorous for battle; for the 
jiardsliips of tlieir situation w^ere siK'h as to 
gi\(^ tliem e\cry desire to bring the war to a 
(Hsis. We have noticed the defects of the 
Ihissian (tninni^sariat, The^ were especially 
manifest during tliose eainpaigns, when the 
leader was <»bligcd more than once, merely 
fiom want of piovisions, to peril the fate of 
the war upon a general buttle, which prudence 
would liave indneed him to avoid. In those 
northc'rn latitude',, and in tlie month of Fe- 
the troops had no resourt'C but to 
pjowl al)out, and dig for the hoards of provi¬ 
sion concealed by the peasants. This lahenr, 
added to their military duly, left them scarcely 
lime to he down; and when they did so, they 
liad no bed but the snow, no shelter Imi the 
w intry heaven, and no covering but their rags.’ 
rhe distresses of the army were so extreme, 
that it induced General Bennigsen, against his 
judg^ient, to give battle at all risks, and for 


' Sin IlourriT Wilso>*s SLatch of the Cumputtpis in Pa¬ 
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tins j)7npose totfoiioentrate fore rsfii f*i( U'j',- 
I \lan, '\a1iic1i 'was pitched on as ihe hi *d on 
s\hich he pioposed to auait Bnonapaitc 

In inaitJimjj tliiongli LandsJ)(i|> t ) ofinp^ 
the scleiftd ^>ionnd, the Russian icai (juiid 
was exposed to a seiioiis attar kh^ fli< I it lu h, 
and was onl\ savtd fioiii Jprat los-, I>'^ (|h 
{ gallantly of Piintc Ragiatioii, who ledceined, 
In sliet 1 dmt ot fi|[jhtinp^, the loss sustained l)\ 
want ol ( ondut t in dt fdinjj iliion(jh the stieets 
ol a 11,11 low ^^hlIe puisued I)\ an eli¬ 

te ipiisinj^j enemy Ihe Russian aiiny lost 
looo null On the' ^th lebiuaiy, the same 
jjallant pimct, with the Rus lan lear^'und, 
^,ain( d sueh dt tided ad\antd{jts o^ti tiu 
liemli \an as ncail^ halanttd the loss .it 
f indsbeijj, and i\e tiint'loi thewholi aimy 
to mai(h throni^h tlie town ol T*ienss 1 ^laii, 
md to fake up i position bthmd it It liad 
lx ( u intt nded to inaiiitaiu the town its< R, .uid 
,1 • 0(1^ ot Hoops liad been Iclt lor that puf- 
jiost , Jjiit 111 the etmhjsiori .itfendiiij* the* mtne- 
incnt ol so laiip* an .uiUy, tlie ouleis issued 
had hi cn misundei stood, and tlie dn ision 
desij^ned loi this seivite e\at uafed the plate 
so sexrn as the Itai f,uaidlnd passt'd thiou^jh it 
A Russian divi ion was hastily oitUued to 
leoctnpv Rreuss E^laii They lonnel the 
1 reneh ahead^ in possession, and, althonjjh 
they dislodjTod them, were themselves dn\(n 
(Mit 111 tmn h> anothei (li\is on of 1 lemh, (o 
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whom Buonaparte liad promised the plunder 
ol lhe town. A third division of Jlussians was 
ordered to advance; for Benrii{jseu Avas desir- 
«onsto protract the conte.^,! for (he town until 
(lie arrival of hi> heavy artillery, which joined 
hini by a different route. When it came up, 
he would have discontinued the strug[)le for 
possession of Preuss-filylau, but it Avas iuipos- 
'^ihlc to cotitrol the ardour of the Russian co- 
Innius. AvJio persevered in advancing with 
di’unis heating, rushed into the town, and, 
surprising the French in the act of sacking it, 
put many of them to the bayonet, even in the 
acts of license which they were practising. 
thenss-Eylan, however, provetl no place ul 
shelter. It was protected hy no works of 
any kind; and the French, advancing; under 
fovei of the hillocks and broken ground which 
dor? the village, threw their (ire uptjn the 
>ts('ets, hv which the Russians sustained some 
loss, (general Barclay de MYilly was wotindV.d, 
and his forces again evacuated the town, 
which was once more and finally occupied 
hy the Frimch. Night fell, and tlie combat 

ceased, to he renewed with tridjle fury on the 

' */ 

mwi day. 

The position of the two armies may he easily 
described. That of Russia oci’upied a space 
of uneven ground, aljout tAvo miles in leugtii 
and a inih^ in depth, Avitli the villaj;c of Sim - 
p.dlcn on their lidt, in the front ol'their ar«iv 
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Jny the town of Prciiss-Ejlau, sitnaif'd in a 
fjollow, and in posi^ession of the I'K'nrli. It 
was watched l)y a Ihissian division ; which, to 
protect tin* Ihissian centre from being broken 
by an attack from that (puirter, was strongiy 
reinforced, though bv doing so tlie right >ving 
was considerably w (wakened. 'Ibis was tbonglit 
of the less consequence, that FEstoeq, with 
bis division of Ib ussians, was hourly (’xj)cctcfl 
to join iIhh IhissiaTJs on that point. Tiic French 
ot'cupied Eylau with their left, while their 
(‘cntre and right Jay parallel to the llu^sians, 
ii})on a chain of heights which coinnunuh'd in 
a great measnn^ the giound possessed by the 
t'iH*niy. 'Fhey also expected to hi* rein forced 
h^ the division of ^iey, which had not conn* 
np, and nhicli wa'> destined to form on tin* 
I'xtrcnu* left. 

'Fhe .>pace heT^vixt the hostile armies was 
open and flat, and intersoeled wath frozen lakt^s. 
Fhey might trace each other’s position l>y the 
])ale glijninei* of tlie watch-lights upon the 
snow'. The difference of ninnorical force 
was considcrahly to the advantage of the 
Frein:h. Sir Robert Wilson rates them at 
qo,ooo men, opposed to 60,000 only; hiii the 
dispro]n 3 rtiou is probably consiilenihly ovei- 
rnted. 

The eventfn] action eommenced with day- 
break on the 8th of P\*bruarv. Two stnin.;', 
columns of tin* {’rronh ad\anred, \'ith fin- 
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purpose of tuinin{j the right, and storming the 
l■(‘nlre, of thr* Hiussicius, al one and the same 
time. iJul tJjey were driven back in {jreat 
disor(I(‘j hv the hea\y' and siistaineci fite <d 
the lUnsian artiJl(Tv An altar k on the Rus¬ 
sian left wa^ equally unsnccesslui. The Rus¬ 
sian jiiiantr^ stood like stone ramparts -they 
repuKed the enem^—their cavalry came to 
their siippoit, piuMied the retiring assailants, 
and took standaids and eagh’s. About mid¬ 
day, a heavy storm of snow began to fall, 
which the wind drove right m the face of 
the Russians, and which added to the oJiseii- 
lity lansed by th(» smoke of the burning vd- 
<>1 S<*rp<dlen, that r^^dltd along the line, 
rnder cover of the daikuess, six columns 
ot the rronoh'idvMnc cd w ith ai tillery and ca- 
^ div and were close on the Rnsman position 
fin V weie oppvi'iiMj. Remiigsen, at the 
lead ot Ins stall, hiouglit up tlie leserves in 
peisoii, who, uniting with the first line, h^^je 
the iVeneh hack at the point of the bayonet 
'i'heii coliiimis^ P‘*itly hredven, were diiven 
. gam to their own position, where they rallied 
witli dilfjcuhy. A Fiencdi regiment of eui- 
t i^v^sei s, whicli, during tins part of the ac¬ 
tion, had gamed an inter\al in the Russian 
ainn, were charged liy the Gossaeks, and 
found tlieir defensive armour no proteetion 
against the lanee They were all slain exccqif 
lire n 


I 
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At tlio moment when victoi’y a|>peared to 
declare for tbe Russians, it was on tlie point 
ol’ bein{> wrested (toih them. Davonst’s di\i- 
.slon liad been inanmiivrijif] ^ince tiie be(;in- 
nin{]^ of the action to turn the left, and (jaui 
tbe rear, of tbe Russian line, fhey now ntade 
tlieir appearance on the held of bafth^ wdtb 
>iich sudden effect, that Serpalleu was lost, 
tin* Russian lel’t winj;, and a part of their 
centre, were throwai into disorder, and forced 
to retire and chanjje their front, as to form 
abno.st at ri{;lit angles w'itli tin* rijjht, and that 
part of the centre which retainetl their ori¬ 
ginal position. 

At tliis crisis, and wiiile tbe f rench were 
gaining ground on tin; rear of the fiii^siait>, 
I'Estocq, so long expt*(fed, ap})ear<‘d in Ids 
tnni suddenly on the held, and, pa--ing the 
left of the I’rench, and the right of tin* Rus¬ 
sians, pushed down in three ( ohimn-i to ic- 
deein the i)attle on tlte Russian centre anrl 
rear. The Prussians, under that loyal and 
gallant leader, regained in tins bloorly held 
their ancient military reputation. They ne^er 
fired till within a few paces of the etnnny, and 
then used the bayonet with readiness and cou¬ 
rage. They redeemed the ground wliich tin* 
Russians had lost, and drove hack in their Hint 
the troops of Davoust and Hernadotte, wdm 
had been lately victorious. 

in the mean while, appeared on tfic 

VOL. V i- 
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field, and occupied Scliloditten, a village on 
the road to Konigsberg. As this endangered 
the communication of the Hussians with that 
town, it was thought necessary to cany it by 
storm; a gallant resolution, which was suc- 
t essfiilly executed. This was the last act of 
that bloody day. It was ten o’clock at night, 
and the combat was ended. 

Fifty thousand men perished in this dread¬ 
ful battle—the hest contested in which Buo- 
naj)arte had yet engaged, and by far the most 
unsuccessful. He retired to the heights from 
which he had advanced in the morning, with¬ 
out having gained one point for which he 
had struggled, and after having suffered a loss 
considerably greater than that which be had 
inflicted on the enemy. But the condition of 
the Russian army was also extremely cala¬ 
mitous. Their generals held a council of war 
upon the field of battle, and without dismount¬ 
ing from their horses. The general sentiment 
wliich prevailed among them was, a desire\o 
renew the battle on the next day, at all hazards. 
Tolstoy undertook to move forward on the 
French lines—I’Estocq urged the same coun¬ 
sel. They offered to pledge their lives, that, 
would Bennigsen advance, Napoleon must 
necessarily retire; and they urged the moral 
effect which would be produced, not on 
their army only, but on Germany and on Eu¬ 
rope, by such an admission of weakness on 
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the part of him who liad never advanced hot 
to victory. But Bennigsen <‘onceived that the 
eircniiif)taTicc& of bis aniiy did not permit him 
to encounter the hazard ofbeinfj cut off from 
Konij'sberg, and endanjjeriiif; tlie person of 
the Kinjj oflh'ussia^ or that of risking a second 
general action, with an army diminislicd by 
at least 20,000 killed and wounded, sliort of 
ammunition, and totally deprived of provi¬ 
sions. The Russians accordingly commenced 
their retreat on Konigsberg that very night. 
The division of Count Ostremann did not move 
till the next morning, when it traversed the 
field in front of Preuss-Eylau, \\itliout the 
slightest interruption from the Freiicli, who 
still occupied tlie town. 

The battle of Preu&s-Eylaii was ( laimed as 
a victory by both ]>arties, though it \\as very 
far from being decided in favour of cither. 
Bennigsen had it to boast, that he liad repelled 
the attacks of Buonaparte along tlie whole of 
his line, and that the fighting terminated un¬ 
favourably to the French, lie could also 
exhibit the unusual spectacle of twelve impe¬ 
rial eagles of France, taken in one action. For 
many days after the battle, also, the Cossacks 
continued to scour the c ountry, and bring into 
Konigsberg great numbers of French pri*'on¬ 
ers. On the other hand, the snbseqiieni 
retreat of the Russians was interpreted by the 
French into an acknouledgmenl of weakness; 
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and iliey appealed to then own possession of 
the held of battle, with the dead and wounded, 
as the usual testimonials of \ictory 

But thcie weie two lemaikable ciicum- 
'^t.uice',, by whicli Napoleon viitually atknow- 
](that he had leteived an unusual (heck 
On the 1 ^th I ebi uaiy, foui days aftei the battle, 
a ine‘ 5 Si{,e was dispatched to the King ofPius- 
sia bv Buonapaite, proposing an aiinisticc, on 
^ponnds lai more iaioiiiable to the piince 
I iian those Fiedeiick William might have been 
disposed to a(ct*pt, or whuh Buonapaite 
would ha^e been inclined to giant, after the 
biilh ol lena It was even intimated, that 
in (ase ol agieeing to make a sepaiate peace, 
tin Piii>>»ian king might obtain liom the 
{ i( mb Janpeioi the restoiation ol his whole 
dominions Tiue to Ins allj, tbeEmpcroi ol 
llu si 1, 1 H d< luk Williiin, even in the evtre- 
nnls ol Ins distiess, lelnsed to accede to an^ 
■,i\( a geneial peace The pioposal of an 
aiinistice was also peiemptorily lefuscd, aiiVi 
llic giound on which it was offered was con- 
stimd to indicate Buonapartes conscious 
weakness 

vnothei decisive piool ol the loss which 
\a[)ohun had sustained in the battle of Preiiss* 
I ^lau, was his inactivity aftci the battle Foi 
ci^ht dajs he leiiiaincd Avithoiit making an\ 
movtinent, excepting by means of his cavahv, 
which were generalh Avoisted, and on tlu 
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i 3 rli February he evacuated the place, and 
prepared himself to retreat upon the Vistula, 
instead of driving the Russians, as he had 
threatened, behind the Pregel. Various ac¬ 
tions took place during his retreat ^^ith diffe¬ 
rent fortunes, but the Russian r 40 ssack^ and 
light troops succeeded in making* numbers of 
prisoners, and collecting much spoil. 

The operations of Napoleon, \’vben he had 
again retired to the line of the Vistula, inti¬ 
mated caution, and the sense of a difficult 
task before him. He appeared to feel, that 
the advance into Poland had been premature, 
>^hile Dantzic remained in the hands of the 


Prussians, from whence the most alarming 
operations might tcike place m his reai, shouhl 
he again advance to the Vistula without sub¬ 
duing it. The siege of Dantzi('was tluu’eforc 
to be formed without delay. The place was 
defended by General Kalkreuth to the last 
extremity. After many unsuccessful attempts 
to relieve it, Dantzic finally surremhTed in 
the end ofMay, 1807, after trenches had hcf'ii 
opened before it for fifty-tw^o days. If the 
season of the year had admitted, a Rritish ex¬ 
pedition to Dantzic might, if ably condm ied, 
have operated in the rear of the Kmperor Na¬ 
poleon the relief of Prussia, and perhaps ef¬ 
fected the liberation of Europe. 

The utmost ( are was also taken, to suppU 
the loss wdiich Napoleon’s armies had sustained 
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m these hard-fou^jht campaigns. He raised 
the siege of Colberg, diew the gt eater part ol 
his forces out ol Silesia, oidereda new levy in 
Swjt/eiland, urged the march of bodies < f 
tioops fioin Italy, and, to complete hio means, 
demanded a new (ons( ription of the year 1808, 
vvliuli was instantly complied Avith bj the Se¬ 
nate as a matter ol coiiise At length, as sum- 
mei appioaihed, the Surrender ol Ihint/u 
eii.iblcd Imri to unite the besieging di\ision, 
t\\eniy-fi\ e thousand strong, to his mam ai my, 
and to piepaie to resume offensive operations 
A laige le\y ol l^oles was made at the same 
time and they, with othei light tioops ol the 
1 rench, weie tinployed in making stiong re- 
cogni/aiK es, with \arious foituue, but never 
without the exchange of hard blows ft be¬ 
came evident 10 all Eiuo[u', th.it, whatever 
might be the end ol tins bloody conlhct, the 
1 u m ti f mperor was contcmding with a gcmc- 
ral *iml tioops, against whom it was impossible 
to gam those oveipowering and 11 resistible 
advantages, whichchaiac teiizedhis campaigns 
111 Italy and (^eiinany. The bulletins, it is 
tine, announced new successes from day to 
da^ , but as the geographical advance upon 
the Polish tenitoiy was by no means m pio- 
poition to the advantages claimed, it was plain 
that ^apoleon was as often engaj’C'd in paiiy- 
m(; as m pushing, in repairing losses tis in 1111- 
pi oving V ic tones J he Russian gencialscc m 
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posed plans with skill, and executed them 
with activity and spirit, for cutting off separate 
divisions, and disturbing the French cominii- 
iiications. 

TJie Russian army had received reinforce¬ 
ments; but they were deficient in iiiimeiical 
amount, and only made up their strength, at 
the utmost, to their original computation of 
90,000 men. This proved unpardonable ne¬ 
gligence in the Russian government, considci- 
ing the ease with which men can there J)e 
levied to any extent by the mere will of the 
Emperor, and the vital importance of the ^^ar 
\\hich they were now waging. It is said, 
however, that the po\ei’ty of the Russian ad¬ 
ministration was the ( anso of lliis l.nlnre to 
retruit their forces; and that the IJiitisli being 
applied to, to negotiate a loan ol si\ millions, 
and advance one million to account, had de- 
(lined the transaction, and thereby given great 
offence to tlie Eiinperor Alevander. 

Napoleon, so inueli more remote iioin Ins 
own territories, had already, by exertions un¬ 
paralleled in the history of Eurojie. as^elll])led 
two Imndred and eighty tlioiisaiid iin*n Jie- 
tween the Vistula and Memel, iiu liiding the 
garrison of Dantzie. With such unequal 
forc es the war recomiiieiiced. 

The Russians were the assailants, niakinj; a 
coinbined mo\emcnt onNey’s division, winch 
was stationed at Gutstadi, and in tlie >i(inity. 
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They pursued him as far as Deppen, where 
there was some fighting; hut upon the 8th of 
June, Napoleon advanced in person to extri¬ 
cate his marshal, and Bennigsen was obliged 
to retrcjat in his turn. He was hardly pressed 
on the rear hy the Grand Army of France. But 
even in this moment of peril, Plato^v, with his 
Cossacks, made a charge, or, in their phrase, a 
hourra, upon the French, wnth such success, 
tljat they not only dispersed the skirmishers 
of the French van-guard, and the advanced 
tl oops destined to support them, but com¬ 
pelled the infantry to form squares, endan¬ 
gered the personal safety of Napoleon, and 
occupied tlie attention of the wliole French 
cavalry, who bore down on them at full speed. 
Musketry and artillery were all turned on 
iheni at once, hut to little or no ])urposc; for, 
having once gained the purpose of checking 
the advance, which was all they aimed at, the 
cloud of fiossacks dispersed over the field, 
like mist before the sun, and united behind 
the battalions whom their demonstration had 
jirolected. 

By this means Platow and his follow ers had 
got belorc the retreating division of the Bus- 
sian army under Bagration, which they were 
evjiected to support, and had reached first a 
bridge over the Aller. The Cossacks wn3re 
alarmed l)y the immense display of force de¬ 
monstrated against them, and showed a dispo- 
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'*ition to throw themselves confuscclly on the 
bridge, wliich must certainly have been at¬ 
tended willithe most disastrous consequences 
to the rear-gnard, who would thus have been 
impeded in their retreat by the very troops 
appointed to support them. The courage and 
devotion of Platow prevented that great jui^- 
fortune. He threw himself from his horse, 
rt Let the Cossack that is base enough,» he ov- 
claimed, « desert his Ilettmann!» The thildren 
of the wilderness halted around him, ami he 
disposed them in perfect order to protect the 
retreat of bagration and the rear-guard, and 
afterwards achieved his retreat with tii- 
lling loss. 

The Russian army fell back upon Iledsbeig, 
and there concentrating their forces, made a 
most desperate stand. A very haul-fought 
(iction here took place. The Ru^siaiu, over¬ 
powered by superior numbers, and forced 
froii) the level ground, continued to defend 
With furj their piisition on the heights, w hu h 
..Ik* fVi'iuh made equally strenuous efforts to 
carrj Jiy assault. The eoinhat was repeatedly 
renewed, with cavalry, infantry, and aitillciy; 
but without the fiery valour of the assailants 
making any effectual impression on the iron 
ranks of the Russians. The battle continued, 
till the approach of midnight, upon terms of 
equality ; and when the morning dawned, the 
^jiaee of gioiind hetwen the position of the 
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Russians and that of die French, was not mere¬ 
ly strewed, but literally feheoted over, with 
the bodies of tlie dead and wounded. The 
Russians retired uiiinolested after the battle of 
IIeilsherj>,and, crossing the river Aller, placed 
that barrier betwixt them and the army of 
Ruonaparte, which, though it had suffered 
great losses, had, in consequence of the supe¬ 
riority of numbers, been less affected by them 
than the hussian foices. In the condition of 
Rennigsen’s army, it was his obvious policy to 
piotracl the war, especially as reinforcements, 
to the number of thirty thousand men, were 
approaebiiig the frontier from the interior of 
die eiiijiire. It was probably with this view 
tliat be kept his aimy on the right bank of the 
Aller, with the exception of a few bodies of 
(a\ahy, for die sake of observation and intel- 
llgt'iH e. 

(hi the ! >th, the Russian army reached 
ruedl.md, a considerable tovMi on the west 
side ol the Aller, communicating with the 
eastein, or right bank ol the ri\er, by a long 
woodiMi bridge. It was the object of JNapo- 
leon to induce the Russian general to pass 
by this narrow biadge t(' the left bank, and 
then to decoy him into a general action, in 
a position where the difliiiilty of deiiling 
tlirough the town, and over the bridge, must 
reader retreat almost impossible, bor this 
jmrposc he sho\^ed Midi a proportion only of 
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his forces, as induced General llennlgsen to 
believe that tlie French troops on the westei n 
side of the Aller consisted only of Oudinot’s 
divibion, wliich had been severely handled in 
the battle of lleilsberg;, and which he now 
hoped altogether to destroy. Under this de¬ 
ception he ordered a Russian division to pass 
the bridge, defile through the town, and iiiai di 
to the assault. The French took care to offer 
no such resistance as should intimate their real 
strength. Rennigsen was thus led to reinfon e 
this division with another—the battle thidv* 
ened, and the Russian general at length tian- 
sported all his army, one di\ision ex( epted, 
to lire left hank ol the Aller, ])y means ol the 
wooden bjidgeand throe pontoons, and aii.jj- 
cd tliein in front of the town of Fnedi.ind, to 
oveipower, as he supposed, the cri[ipled dui- 
sion of the Frentdi, to whieli alone In* lu'heved 
himself opposed. 

IJnt no sooner had he taken this irreti ievalde 
stej)than the mask was dropped. The Frenr h 
bkirinishers ad\anced in force; lieavy eolnnins 
of iiifantiy began to show themselves; hat- 
terit'sof (annon were got into position;and ail 
circnmslances concnried, with tlie report of 
pi isoners, to ,issiire Rennigsen, that he, witfi 
his <‘nfeehlod forces, was in presence of the 
grand Frendi annv. Ills position, a sort (d 
plain, sniTomided ]j\ woods and Ijrokcn 
ground, was dil(i( nil to defend; with the town 
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and a large river in his rear, it was dangerous 
to attempt a retreat, and to advance was pre¬ 
vented by the inequality of his force, llen- 
iiigsen now became anxious to maintain his 
comrmmication with Wehlau, a tow^n on the 
Pregel, which was the original point of retreat, 
and where he hoped to join with the Prus¬ 
sians under General PEstoeq. If the enemy 
should seize the bridge at Allerberg, some miles 
lower down the Aller than Friedland, this 
plan would hccoine impossible, and he found 
liimselftherefore obliged to diminish his forces, 
by detaching six thousand men to defend that 
point. With the remainder of his force he 
resolved to maintain his present position till 
night. 

The French advanced to the attack about 
ten o’clock. The broken and wooded coun¬ 
try which they occupied, enabled them to 
rnaiijiani and renew their efforts at pleasure, 
vvliile the Ilussians, in their exposed situation, 
could not make the slightest movement with¬ 
out bclgn observed. Tet they fought with 
such obstinate valour, that about noon the 
French seemed sickening of the contest, and 
about to retire. But this was only a feint, to 
repose such of their forces as had been en¬ 
gaged, and to bring up reinforcements. The 
ciinnonade continued till about half past four, 
when Buonaparte brought up his full force in 
person, for the purpo‘N(^ of one of those despe- 
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rate and generally irresistible efforts to whieli 
he was w out to trust the decision of a doubtful 
day. Columns of enormous power, and ex¬ 
tensive depth, appeared partially visible among 
the interstices of the wooded country, and 
seen from the town of Fricdland, the hapless 
Russian army looked as if surrounded by a 
deep semicircle of glittering steel. The attack 
upon all the line, with cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, was general and simiihancous, the 
French advancing with shouts of assured vic- 
foiy; while the Ihissians, weakened by (he 
loss ol at least twelve thousand killed and 
wounded, were obliged to attempt that most 
dispuTfing and dangerous of movements—a 
ieUe<U tliiough encumbered defiles, in fioiit 
ul a superior enemy. The principal attack 
was on the left wing, where the Russian yiosi- 
tion was at length loi< cd. The troops which 
coni[)(>seditstieainedintothetown, andcrowd- 
<'d the biidge and pontoons; the enemy thun- 
deied on their rear, and, without the valoiii 
of Alexandei’s Imperial Guaid, the Russians 
would h.i\e been utterly destroyed. These 
brave soldier^ charged with the bayonet the 
coips of ISey, who led the French van-guard, 
disordered his column, and, though they were 
overpowered by numbers, prevented the total 
nun of the left wing. 

Meanwhile, the bridge and pontoons w'eie 
set on fire, to prevent the French, wlio had 
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forced their way into the town, from takinfj 
po'^session of them. The smoke, rolliiip, o\er 
tlie eoinhcitants, increaactl the liorror and con¬ 
fusion of the scene ; yet^H^nsideralde part of 
the Kdssian infantry escaped throiij’h a ford 
eJose by the town, which was discovered in 
the moment of defeat. The Ilussian centre 
and ri{>ht, who remained on the west hank of 
the Aller, effected a retreat by a circuitous 
route, le.»vin{> on the right the towm of Fried- 
Jand, witJi its burning bridges, no longer prac¬ 
ticable for friend or foe, and passing tlie Aller 
by a ford considerably farther dow^n the river. 
This also was found out in the very moment of 
evtremit^,—was deep and dangerous, took 
the mldiitry up to the lireast, and d(‘stro\ed 
what ammunition was left in the tumhiils. 

Thus were tin biissians ouee more united 


oil I he light bank of the All(‘r, and enabled to 
piosoc me their indich tot\ards Wehlau. x\mid 
the calamities of deleat, Lli(‘y had sa\(*d all 
their ( annon exeejit seventeim, and preserved 
their baggage. Indeed, the stubborn eliarae- 
ter of their defence seems to have paralyzed 
the energies of the victor, who, after carrjing 
the Russian position, showed little of tliatac¬ 
tivity in improving liis success, whi< h ii'iiially 
ditiraeterized him iijion such occasions. He 
pushed no troops ovei the Aller in pnr*,nit of 
the retiealing enemy, but suflered Reimigsen 
to ralJv his bioken troops without interrup- 
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lion. Neither, when in possession of Fried- 
land, did he detach any force down the left 
bank, to act upon the^ank of the Russian (cen¬ 
tre and right, and ^Hpem off from the river. 
In short, the battle orFriedlaiid, according to 
the expression of a French general, was a bat¬ 
tle gained, but a victory lost. 

Yet the most important consequences re¬ 
sulted from the action, though the French 
success had been but partially improved. Ku- 
nigsberg, which had been so long the refuge 
of the King of Prussia, was evacuated by Ijis 
forces, as it became plain his Russian auxilia¬ 
ries could no longer maintain the war in Po¬ 
land. Bennigsen retreated to Tilsit, towards 
the Russian frontiers. But the moral conse¬ 
quences of the defeat were of far greater con¬ 
sequence than could have been either the cap¬ 
ture of guns and prisoners, or the acquisition 
of territory. It had the effect, evidently de¬ 
sired by Napoleon, of disposing the Emperor 
Alexander to peace. The former could not 
hut fed that he was en^raged with a more ob¬ 
stinate enemy in Russia, than any he had yet 
encountered. After so many bloody battle^, 
he was scarce arrived on the frontiers of an 
immense empire, boundless in its extent, and 
almost inexhaustible in resources; while the 
French, after suffering extremely in defeating 
an army that was merely auxiliary, could scarce 
be supposed ( apablc of undertaking, a scheme 
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of invasion so gigantic, as that of plunging into 
tlie vast regions of Muscovy. 

Such an enterprise have been pecu¬ 

liarly hazardous in thdPHIation in which the 
French Emperor now stood. The English 
expedition to the Baltic was daily expeeJed. 
Oiistavus was in Swedish Pomerania, at the 
head of a considerable army, which had raised 
tlie siege of Stralsund. A spirit of resistance 
was awakening in Prussia, where the resolute 
conduct of Blucher had admirers and imita¬ 
tors, and the nation seemed to bereviving from 
tlie consternation inflicted by iJic defeat of 
•leiia. The celebrated Schill, a partisan of 
great courage and address, had gained many 
advantages, and was not unlikely, in a nation 
l)red to arms, to acquire the command of a iiu- 
uiorons body of men. Hesse, Hanover, Bruns- 

n k.and ihe other province?, of Germany, de- 
pri\ed of tbeir aneitmt jirince?., and .subjected 
tolieavy exactions by the conquerors, were ripe 
i or insurrection. All these dangers were of a 
nature from which little could be apprehend¬ 
ed while theGrand Army was at a moderate dis¬ 
tance; but wereit to advance into Bussia, espe¬ 
cially were it to meet with a check there, these 
Sparks of fire, left in the rear, might be expect¬ 
ed to kindle a dreadlul conflagration. 

Moved by such considerations, Napoleon 
had fully kept open the door for reconciliation 
betwixt the Czar and himself, abstaining from 
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all those personal reflections against him, which 
he usually showered upon those who thwarted 
lii-^ projects, and intimating more than once, 
hy different modes Of communication, fha! a 
peace, which should enable Ilitssia and France 
to divide the world betwixt them, should he 
placed wdlhiii Alexanders reach so soon as he 
was disposed to accept it. 

The time was now arrived when the Empe¬ 
ror of flussia was disposed to listen to terms 
of accommodation with France, lie had been 
for some time dissatisfied with his allies. 
Against Frederick William, indeed, nothing 
could be objected, save bis bad fortune; bur 
wbat is it that so soon de|)rives us of oiir 
friends as a I'onstant train of Jiad luck, render¬ 
ing ns always a Imrthen more than an aid to 
iliem.'* The King of Sweden A\as a feeJ>l<* ally 
a( best,and bad become so unpopular with his 
subj('Cts, ibatbis detluoncmcnt was antii ipat- 
cd; arifl it was probably rememJiercd, tbal the 
Sw edish jirovince of Finland extended so near 
to St Petersliurgb, as to be a desirable a( (po¬ 
sition, wbicli, in the course ol‘ a treaty with 
l?nona[>artc, might be easily attained. 

I'be j>rin('ipal all^ ol the (!/ar bad been Bri¬ 
tain. Iluf be was displeased, as we have al- 
rc'ady nori('ed, with the economy of tlie bmg- 
lisb (al)iiu‘l, who bad d<'clincd,iii Ids iiistan<'e, 
the loans and subsidies, (d wide li tlu'v used to 
I)<‘llbeiul to alliis of fir lc>s importance. A 
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subsidy of about eighty ihonsand pounds as all 
^^bi^‘b be bad been able to extrac t from them. 
Kngland bad, inde(‘d, sent an anrty into tlie 
nortli to join the Swedes, in forming the siege 
ol Stralsund; but this was too distant an ope¬ 
ration to produce any effect upon the Polish 
cainj)ai{>,n. Alexander was also affected by 
the extreme sniferings of his subjects, llis 
arm\ bad lieen to bini, as to most young sovc- 
j'ei|;ns, a particular object of attention; and be 
\’s.is justly proud of bis noble re{;imcnt of 
(inards, wliicb, maltreated as they bad been 
in tb(' desperate actions of hi eh we ba\e gi¬ 
ven) some' account, rennained scarce the slia- 
d(>\\ of lbem‘'elves, in numbers and apjjenn’- 
ane e. llis lame, moreover, suffere'd little m 
witbdrawing Irom a contest in wbieli be was 
cMiga;;ed as an auxiliary only; and Alexander 
w.{' no doubt maele to eom[)rcbend, that be 
)nij;hl domoie' in be'balfol the bing of Prussia, 
liisall^, by negotiation than by continuation 
of the* war. The inllnene e ol Napole'on^namc 
and I be e-xtraordinary sjdendoiir of bis talents 
and bis exploits, must also have bad an effect 
n])on tlic youthful imagination of the Ihissian 
Kinpcror. lie might he allowed to feel pride 
(hi{'ll a« llis own situation was) that the Destin¬ 
ed Victor, who hud siiiidued so many princes, 
was willing to ac kno\\led{;e an equality in his 
ease; and he nii(;hr not yet be so imn b aware 
of the nature of ambition, as to know that it 
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holds the ^vorld as inadequate to maintain n^^> 
co-ordinate sovereigns. 

The fiusbiaii Emperor’s wish of an armisin v 
was first hinted at by Uennigseii, on the liisi 
of June, was ratified on the 93 d of the same 
month, and was soon afterwards followed, not 
only by jicace with Russia and Prussia, on a 
basis v/hieh seemed to preclude the possihihtv 
of future inisiindersfanding, but by the lorma- 
tion of a personal intimacy and friemlship 
beUveeu Napoleon and the only sovereign in 
Europe, who had the power iicccssai y to treat 
with him on an equal footing. 

The negotiation lor this important pacilica- 
tion was not coudiuted in the usual ^tvle ol 
di[)luina(V, but in that which INa[)oh‘on had 
repeatedly shown a desire to suhstitnte foi the* 
conferences of inferior agents, hy the intcu- 
\entiori, namely, of the high-c ontrattiujj pai- 
ties in person. 

'fhe armistic e was no socjner agreed upon, 
than preparations were made for a pc'isonal 
interview betwixt the iw'o Emperors. It took 
jdace upon a raft prc’j)ared for thc^ ])urpose, 
and moored in the midst of the river Niemen, 
which bore an immense tent or pavilion. At 
half past nine, 25 th J une, 180-7, the two Enipc'- 
rors, in the midst of thousands of spectators, 
embarked at the same moment from the oppo¬ 
site banks of the river. ISuonapartc was at- 
tc'ucled hy Mural, licrthier, BessicM'cs, Duroc. 
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diid Caiildincourt, Alexaiiclei, by bis l)iutbet 
iliG Ardiduke Constantine, Geneials Bcnnij^- 
scii and Ouwaiow, with the Goiinf d( Licven, 
one ot ills dides-de-camp. Airi\in[j dt ilie 
lalt, thty disemb<iiked and einbiaied annd 
tin shontb and ai clainations of both annus, 
nid, cntoiirifif tlie ])a\i]ion which had been pie- 
pared, In Id a pnvate cunfeicnte ol two hoiiis 
Tin II olliccis, wlio lemamcd at a distance 
dniiii^» tin* mtciMCW, ^\cie then lecipioca iiy 
intioduccd, and the iullcst j’ood undeistand- 
in^j s( ( Hied to be estalihshcd Jictween tlie sove- 
leifjNs, who had at then disposal so {peat a 
poitioii ol tlie nni\eise It is not to In donbt- 
td, th il on tin-, moincntous oeeasion JNajioIcon 
e\eil( d dll those peisonal pov^ (i-. of attiaction, 
uhuh, cxeiciscd on tin pait ol one otheiwise 
-> > distin^^nishtd, laiclv lailcd to tic (pm e the 
^ (t mI di ol dll with \N lioin In bad inleucjui se, 
\v!i( n In was disposed to employ tin iii * lie 
posse s'^cd aho, in an eimncnt dtf’iee, tin soit 
ol eloquence whn h can make the worse ap- 

llif ]ai[iiessiuu Avhicli lUioinjujH s ^ntl ton 

^(^s^tlon, iitkd I)y the pieronceiAttl uh of his tilt nls, 
in 1(1 ( on ill \\ho ippi o it lit d his pt i st n, \v is of tin ni« si 

\\\f^ kind I ho npt iiii of i Jlrilish imii ol ii, vvlio 
n IS ])i r St nt it his ot ru])j in^, the I'^Iind of I 11) i, distui beil 
on lint occasion the soltinnitj and ivify of i Icvte, it 
i\hi(h (^ ti il Ihitish fu It lioii UK s ittciid d, hj ht iiiny i 
honicK, hut niliiid^ i stiikiu^T le^tiiiiony to luspoutis 
t f ilti itiK 11, A\lul( hc(\tliuutd, lint Bont j vvis id — d 
po d It II u ifft 1 nil 
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pear the better reason, and which, turning in¬ 
to ridicule the arguments derived from j’,eue- 
ral principles of morality or honesty, wliich he 
was accustomed to term idiosyncrasy, nlake'^ 
all reasoning rest upon existing circumstance"- 
Thus, all the maxims of truth and honour 
might he plausibly parried by those arising 
out of immediate convenience; and the direct 
interest, or what .seemed the direct interest, < f 
flu* party whom he wished to gain ovei', was 
j)iil in iiinnediato opposition to the dictates of 
moral sentiment, and of princely virtue. In 
this manner he might plausibly repre^-eut, in 
rnajiy points, that tin* weal (jf Alexander’s ein- 
jnre might require him to strain some o(‘ the 
maxims of truth and just ice, and to do a iittie 
wrong in order to attain a great national ad- 
Nuntage. 

Tht‘ town of Tilsit was now declared neu¬ 
tral. Kutertainments of every kind follow ('d 
each ether in clo^o "iueces".iuii, and the krench 
and Uu'-^sian, uay, even the Prir^siau officers, 
seemed so dellgjhf(‘d with each other’s so( iety, 
dial it was diflicult to conceive that men, ".o 
c ourteous and amia})le, had been for so many 
months dreun hing trampled snows and muddy 
wastes with each other’s i>lood. The two Em- 
pt rors were constantly together in puldic and 
in private, tuid on those occasions their inti¬ 
macy aj>pro:iched to the character of that of 
two y>nng men of rank, who are comrade^' in 
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sport or frolic, as nycII as accustomed to bo as¬ 
sociates ill affairs, and ii[)on occasions, of 
{}ra\ er moinenl. They are well known lo have 
had piivate .iiid corilidential meetings, ^vhere 
gaiety a*id even gallantry seemed to be the sole 
purpose, but where politics were not entirely 
forgotten. 

Upon the more public oet asions, there were 
guest sat the impeiial festivities, for wliic h they 
contained small mirth. On the 28th, the uii- 
loJtunateKmg of Prussia airived at Tilsit, iind 
was presented to his foi midable victor, liuo- 
napaitedid not admit him to the footing ol 
equaht][ on which he treated the PinpiMor 
Al cvandei, and made an caily intimation, that 
It would only be for tin* pin pose ol obliging 
his brothel ol tlic ISortli, that lie might c onsent 
to lelav his gtasp on the* Ihnssia i tcuiloiies. 
Those* 111 the kinjij own possc'ssion were le- 
diiced to the pelt^j terntoiv ol Alemel, with the 
fortresses of (iolberg and (bandent/. It was 
soon plain, that the tc*rms on whic ii he was to 
hcre^toicd to a part ol his dominions would 
deprive Prussia of almost all the accessions 
which had been made since 1773, under the 
system and hj the talents of the Oreat Frede¬ 
rick,and reduce her at once fioni a lirst-rate 
po\ver ill Europe to one of the sec oiid class. 

The beautiful and unfortunate queen, wliose 
high spirit Imd hastened the war, was anxious, 
if possible, to interfere with such wei gilt as 
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fpiTialc intercession might iise> to diminish tlie 
Ctolaniities of the peace. It was l)ijt on the 
first day of the foregoing April, that when 
inoetingthe Emperor Alexander at Konigslierg, 
and feeling the full difference betwixt that in¬ 
terview, and those at Berlin whic'h prece ded 
the war, Alexander and Frederick William had 
i'ein<iined locked for a time in each other’s 
arms; the former sliedding tears of compas¬ 
sion, the latter of gric‘f. On the same oc< a- 
sion, the queen, as she sainted (he Emjicror, 
could only utter amidst her tears tin* words, 
K Dear (‘onsin!» intimating at once the de]>lh 
of lh(Mr distress, and tlw'ir affectionate ( on- 
lid (Mice In (he magnanimity ol thinrallj. This 
s( cue was iiu'laiH hol\, bnt that whnli su<- 
cct'dcd it at d’ilsit was more so, for it 'was em- 
hiltmcd 1 )\ degradatnm. The qtieen, who ai- 
rived at the place ol treaty ssmedays afterher 
hiibhand, w^as noAvnot only to siqiport the ])re- 
scncc of N.ipoleon, in whose ol filial punts 
she was personally abused, and who w.is the 
author of all the misfortunes which had he- 
lalicii her country; but il she woiihl in aiiA 
de[jrco repair these misfoitunes, it could only 
hehy exciting his c omjiassion, and [)roj)ltlating 
his favonr. « Forgive ns,M she said, « this fatal 
war—the memory of the Great Frederick de¬ 
ceived ns—we thought ourselves his equals 
Ijecxmse w^e are liis desc endants—alas, wc‘ luu c* 
not proved snch!» With a zeal for the AAelfarc^ 
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of Prussia, which must have cost her own feel¬ 
ings exquisite pain, she used towards Napo¬ 
leon those arts of insinuation, by which women 
possessed of high rank^ great beauty, wit, and 
grace, frequently exercise an important in¬ 
fluence. Desirous to pay his court, Napoleon 
on one occasion offered her a rose of uncom¬ 
mon beauty. The queen at first seemed to 
decline receiving the courtesy—then accepted 
it, adding the stipulation—«At least with 
Magdeburg.)} Buonaparte, as he boasted to 
Josephine, was proof against these lady-like 
artifices, as wax-cloth is against rain. « Your 
Majesty will be pleased to remember,» he said, 
« that it is I who offer, and that your Majesty 
has only the task of accepting.)) 

It was discourteous to remind the unfor¬ 
tunate princess how absolutely she was at the 
mercy of the victor, and unchivalrous to dis¬ 
pute that a lady, accepting a courtesy, has a 
right to conceive herself as conferring an obli¬ 
gation, and is therefore entitled to annex a 
condition. But it is true, on the other hand, 
as Napoleon ^hi)«e|f urged, that it would have 
been playing thh^pliant at a high price, if he 
had exchanged towns and provinces in return 
for civilities. It is not believed that the Queen 
of Prussia succeeded to any extent in obtain¬ 
ing a modification of the terms to which her 
husband was subjected; and it is certain, that 
she felt so deeply the distress into which her 
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(omitry was tliat Iilt scii^o ul it 

lipr loan nnliuK'ly 'Tlu' doatb 

of inLL‘rc"itlnj’ and l)i'aiiTHnl cjiKU'ii, not 
oiil^ povN(‘il’idly an’eclod the mind of’ lice Ims- 
J)and and I’amily, hnt lire Pjiissian nation at 
lar(*e; wlio, rej^ardimj her as havinj; died a 
\i(‘tim to her patriotic sorrow Tor the national 
inisl’oiinnes, recorded lier fate as one oT (lie 
many injuries, for wliidi they were to call 
h'rama* and INajndeon to a se\er(* a( tomptinj;. 

The terms imposed on t’russia ]}j the treal% 
of d’ilsit were ])rie(lv these :— 

Tl»at j)ortion of Poland acquired h\ T'liis^ia 
in the partition o(‘ 177? was disunited from 
tlial Iviiqjdoin, and (‘lected into a separal(‘ t(‘i- 
ritoi'N, to he called the (ii eat Dm h^ oJ \\ arsaw . 
It was to ht* held h^ tin* ol Sa\on>, nn- 

dei- tin' cliar.n ter ol (iraiid l)nk(*; and it was 
''tqjnhili'd that he was to ha\t' diret l commu¬ 
nication witli this new a(‘(pn\iiion hy nu'ans 
(.d a military load across Silesia, a pii\ih'j;e 
hkcly to o('casion cc'mstant jealoiisj het\\i\t 
the courts of Jlerlinand ^Vars^^w. Tims mided 
the hope of the Poh's to he re>toied to the 
condition of an independent nation. I'hey 
merely exchaiqjed the dominion o( one German 
master for another Prussia for Saxony, Fre¬ 
derick William I’or Aiqpistns—the only dif- 
fercm e beiiq^, that the latter was dest'onded 
from the ain icnt kin(>s of Poland. They were, 
however, subjeeled to a milder and more easy 
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yoko lliaii tliaiwIiicL tljey liad liitliertoborne; 
iior does it appear that tbe kinf^ (as lie had 
been created) of F^xony derived any real ad¬ 
dition of antlHjr' y and consequence I'roin the 
Cirancl Dinbv Warsaw. It seems indeed 

«j 

pj-ol)al)!e, that tbe erection of ibis sovcrci^jnty 
wa^ du' eriect of a composition between tlie 
bnij)erors: ^'apo]eon, on tlic one band, re- 
nonneine all alteinpis at. tbe liberation of 
IVd.nid, \\ljicb be could not liavi; persevered 
iji witbont conlinniiq; the war with Russia, and 
ju rba])s with Austria also; and Alexajider con- 
sentiji^ that I’russia should be dt.'prived of her 
Polish dominions, under tbe stipulation that 
llu'v '.veae to be iransfiM’red to Saxony, from 

v * 

whose vicinity In', empire could apprebend 
littb; danjp'r. 

'i’lie coiistit ntion arranj^cd for tbe Gnuid 
Dticiiv, <dso, was such as w as not liabb* to lead 
to di^tui'bances ainonj>' tiiose ])rovinces o( Po¬ 
land w liicb were united with Aiisti ia and 
Jlussia. Slavery was abolished, and tbe equa¬ 
lity ol l(*^;al rijjbts amon^; all ranks of citizens 
was acknowledged. Tbe (Irand Duke held 
lb(' cxia ufive ])ow(t. A Senate, or Tpper 
Uou^e, of ei{^bteen mejid)ers, and a Lower 
House of ^bnlcios, or Deputies, amountin^T to 
a bundled, passed into laws, or rejected at 
tbeir pleasure, such propositions as tbe Duke 
laid b(*lore them. Rut tbe Diets, tbe Pospolite, 
llu? Liberum T'eio, and all ibc other turbulent 
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privikgcs oftlio Polisli nobles, (‘oiitiniiod abo¬ 
lished, as they had been under the Prussian 
yoveriiiiienf. 

liuonaparte made it his ])0!ist that lie had 
returned the Prussian terrilories not to the 
house of Brandenbur(»h, hut to Alexander; so 
that if Frederick William yet reijpied, it was 
only, he said, hy the friendship of Alexander, 
—Ka tcrjn,>j he added, « wliich he himstdf difl 
not reeojjni/e in the voealndary of .so\ ei c'ijpis, 
under the head of state afftiii s.)) Alexander, 
however, was not altojjether so disintejt'sK'd, 
as Buonaparte, ^\illl somethinj; like a sneer, 
thus seemed to insinuate. There was exeejited 
I’rom the Orand Dueliv of Warsaw, and added 
to the territory of Ilnssia at the expense of 
JVussia, the province of Bialystoek, serving; 
materially to improve tlie frontier of ilie (mi- 
pire. Thus the Czur, in some dejjree, ]>rofited 
hy the distress of his ally. The apolo[;y for 
his conduct must rest, first, on the slr(‘n{;fh of 
the temptation to stretch his empire tow.nds 
the Vistula, as a {>reat natural boundary; se¬ 
condly, on the plea, that if he had declined the 
acquisition fromapointofdelicaey, Saxony, not 
Prussia, would have jirohted liy his self-denial, 
as the territory of Bialystoek would in that 
event have {’fone to augment the Duchy of 
AVarsaw^ Russia ceded the Lordship of lever 
to Holland, as an ostensible compensation lor 
her new acquisition. 
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Danlzic, \vitli a certain siirrountling terri¬ 
tory, ^^as Jjy the treaty of Til&it recognized as 
a free city, under the protection of Prussia and 
Saxony. There can Le little doubt, tliat the 
furtlnr provision, tliat France should occupy 
(he town until the (onclusion of a jnaritinie 
]u‘acc, intended to secure for tlio use of 
^^lpoleoll a ])lace of arms, so important in case 
of a luwv brt'ach l)et\\ixt him and liussia. 

It followed, as a matter of coni',se, (hat the 
I'jiijieror Alexander, and the Kinj; of Pru.s.^ia, 
)'aldi(*d all the chaufjes whicli Wapoleon bad 
wronj^hi on Europe, acknoAxledj^ed the thrones 
which h(‘ hatl erected, iuul reco{jui/ed the 
leajpies wliich lie had formed. t)n the other 
hand, out of delerence to the Emperor, Buo¬ 
naparte consemted that the Dukes of Saxi'-Co- 
1)111.;;, Oldenhur;;, aiid Mcu'klerdjur;;-Schwe¬ 
rin, < hriium princes ('oimecl ed w ith Alexander, 
should remain in f>ossession of tludr territories ; 
the French, how ever, continuing* to occupy the 
seapoits of the two countries last named, until 
it final peace betwixt France and £n(;lan({. 

While these iin[)ortant nej]otiations were 
proceeding, a radical change took place in the 
council.^ of the British nation; what was called 
the Fox and Grenville administration being 
dissolved, and their place supplied by one 
foi'ined under the auspices of the Duke of Port¬ 
land, and comprehending Lords Liverpool, 

(lastlcrcagh, MrGanning, and other statesmen. 
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pi‘ofessin(j the principles of tlie late William 
l^itt. It was an anxious object with the new 
cabinet to reconcile the Czai* to the alliance of 
Knjjland, and atone for the neglect with wbicli 
be ('onsidered biinself as liavin^^ been treated 
by tbeir predecessors. With this purpose, 
Lord Leveson (lower (now^ TiOrd Viscount 
(_li aindlle) >\as dispaicbed, w itb po\ver to make 
sm b offers of conciliation as mi|»lit maintain 
or K'uew an amicable intercourse between 
llritain and ibissia. Hut (be Emperor Alexander 
bad taken bis part, at least for the present; and, 
bein.‘» predetermined to embrac e the course 
recoiJiim'nded by his new ally, Buonaparte, he 
avoided audience to the British junljas- 

sador, and took his measures a( 'ril,>i(, ^^ith(^nt 
listeninj; lo the offers of aeeominodation wbic b 
Lord (lower was enj])ow'eri‘d to pi'opose. 

By the treaty of d'ilsit, so 1‘aras made publn , 
Busfiia offered her mediation betwixt Britain 
and l*’i*anee, on condition that the lirst-named 
kinj'plom should accept the profit‘r of hi‘r m- 
terfei eiu e within a month. So far, therefore, 
the C/ar appeared to a ceiTain extent eaicdtif 
of the interests of his late ally. But it is no\v 
perfectly well understood, that amon{> other 
private articles of this meniorahle tre^aty, there 
existed one, by which the Emperor bound 
himself, in case of Britain's rejecting the pro¬ 
posed mediation, to recognize and enforce what 
Buonaparte called the Continental System, by 
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his ports ajjaiiist Ih’itish vessels, and 
cMi^ayinpj the Northern Courts in a new coali¬ 
tion, having for its object the destruction of 
English inariliine superiority. In a ^vord, llic 
armed Northern Neutrality, originally formed 
under tlic aus[)i(‘es of Catherine, and in an evil 
lioui-adoptcd l)y theunfortunate l*aul,\vasagaiu 
to he established under the authority ol Alex¬ 
ander. Denmark, smarrlng under the recol¬ 
lections of tiu! battle of Copenhagen, oidy 
waited, it ^^as thought, tlie signal to join such 
a coalition, and would willingly consent to' 
lend her still powerful navy to its support; 
and Sweden was in too weak and distracted a 
state to resist tlu* tinitc'd will of France and 
liussia, either regarding war with llritain, or 
any other stipulations which it might be in¬ 
tended to impose upon her. Ihit as there is 
no eo'mti'\ of lMiro[)e to ’wliich the commerce 
of I'uglaud is sf> beneli' ird as Russia, whose 
gross produce she j)urehases ahnost exclu¬ 
sively, it was necessary to observe strict secresy 
upon these further objects. "Fhe ostensible 
proposal ol‘ mediation was therefore resorted 
to, less in the hope, perhaps, of establishing 
peace betwixt 1'^ranee and hmjjland, than in the 
expectation of affording a pretext, which might 
justily in the eye of the Russian nation a rup¬ 
ture with the latter ])ower. Rut, in spite of 
every [)re(aution ^vhidi could be adopted, the 
address of the Rristi^h ambassador obtained 
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possession of the secret which France and 
Rti ssia deemed it so important to conceal - and 
Lord Gower was al)le to transmit to Ids court 
an exact account of this secret article, and par¬ 
ticularly of the two Emperors haviiijfj resolved 
to employ the Danish fleet in the destian tion 
of the maritime ri{jhls of Jii’itain, whit:h had 
heen so lately put upon a footing, that, to 
Ah^xander at least, had, till his rec ent frater¬ 
nization with Buonaparle, seemed entirely sa¬ 
tisfactory, 

» There were no douht other secret articles 
named in the treaty of Tilsit, hy wlncli it seems 
to have been tlie object of these two (jreat 
Emperors, as they loved lo term themselves, 
of the North and ol’ the Souih, to divide rlu' 
civilized world between them. It may be re- 
{jarded as certain, that Bnonaparte opened So 
Alexander the course of unprincipled ])Gliey 
wbidi he intended to pursue respecting the 
kingdom of Spain, and procured his ac(|uies- 
cence in that daring usurpation. And it has 
been affirmed, that he also slij^ulated for the 
aid of llussia to take (iibraltar, to recover 
Malta and Egypt, and to banish the British flag 
from the Mediterranean. All these enterprises 
were more or less directly calculated lo the de¬ 
pression, or rather the destruction of Great 
Britain, the only formidable enemy who still 
maintained the strife against France, and so 
far the promised co-operation of Russia must 
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have J)een in the hi(i,liest cle[jrec {jrateful to 
Napoleon. But Alexanrler, liowever iniich ho 
rnij’ht he Buonaparte’s personal admirer, did 
not I’ollow his father’s simplicity in hecoininjj 
his ahsolntc dnj)e, but took care, in return for 
his com[)ltance ^^ith the distant, and in some 
dejp ee visionary projects of Buonaparte’s am- 
l)ilion, to exact his countenance and co-opera¬ 
tion in j;ainin(> ccn iain acquisitions of tlu; liij'h- 
est importance tr» Bnssia,and\vlnch wei’e found 
at a fntnrc period to have added powerfidly to 
h(>r means of defence, ^^hen slie once more* 
niiitched her sti en.”th Avilh that of France. To 
explain this, we must look hack to the ancient 
])ohey of l^’rance and of Ivaropo, an hen, hy snp- 
])nrlin{; the weaker slates, and mainlainlnp^ 
iheir independence, it was the object to pre¬ 
vent till! .jji'OAVlh of any ^»J^’anlie and overhear- 
iuM power, wjio nii^'jht ileranee the lialance of 
tin' ( lA i!i/,ed an orld. 

Th(' {;ro\\inj» stiiaieph of Bnssia used in 
lonn“i’ times to he the natural subject of jea- 
fousv to the French ^pivernmenl, and they en- 
ih'aAonred to counterbalance these apprehen¬ 
sion‘s by cxtendiiq} the protection of France to 
ilu! i\A o weaker ncipjh bo ill’s of Bnssia, the Forte 
and tlie kinedom of SAveden, with which powers 
ii had ahvays been the policy of France to con¬ 
nect hei’self, and Avhich connexion Avas not 
only honourable to that kinj^jdom, but useful 
to Europe. But at the treaty of Tilsit, and in 
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Buonaparte’s subsequent conduct relatinjj to 
tliesc powers, he lost sijjht of this national 
y)olicy, or ratijer sacrificed it to his own per¬ 
sonal ohjecfs. 

One of tlie most important private articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit seems to liave provided, 
that Sweden should he despoiled of her pro¬ 
vinces of Finland in favour of tlie Czar, and 
he tlius, with the consent of Buonaparte, de¬ 
prived of all effectual means of annoying lUis- 
sia. A single glance at the map Avill show, 
’liow (“onijilelidy the possession ol‘ Finland put 
a Swedish anny, or tlie army of France as an 
ally of Sweden, within a short march of St 
Peterishiirgli; and how, hy consenting to Swe- 
den’> being .stripped of that important province, 
Napoleon relinquished the grand advantage to 
he deriv(‘d from it, in case of his ever being 
agiiiii obliged to contend with Russia upon 
Russian {;round. Yet there (an he no doubt, 
that at the treaty ol Tilsit he became privy to 
the war which Russia shortly after waged 
against Sweden, in Avhicli Alexander deprixeil 
tliat ancient kingflom ol her frontier j)rovince 
of Finland, and thereby obtained a covering 
territory of the last and most important con¬ 
sequence to his own capital. 

The Porte was no less made a sacrifice to 
the inordinate anxiety, which, at the treaty of 
Tilsit, Buonaparte seems to have entertained, 
for acquiring at any price the accession of 
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Russia to his extrava(jaut desire of destroying 
England. By the public treaty, indeed, some 
care seems to have been taken of tlie interests 
of Turkey, since it provides that Turkey was 
to have tlic benefit of peace under the media¬ 
tion of hrance, and that Russia was to evacuate 
Moldavia and Wallachia, for the acquisition of 
which she was then waging an unprovoked 
war. Rut by the secret agreement of the two 
irijnperors, it was unquestionably understood, 
that Turkey in Europe was to be placed at the 
mercy of Alexander, as forming naturally a 
part of the Russian Empire, as Spain, Portugal, 
and perhaps Great Britain, were, from local 
position, destined to become provinces of 
France. At the subsequent Congress betwixt 
the Emperors at Erfurt, their measures against 
the Porte were more fully ad justed. 

It may seem strange, that the shrewd and 
jealous lNa[)oleon should have suffered him¬ 
self to he so much overreached in his treaty 
with Alexander, since the henehts stipulated 
for France, in the treaty of Tilsit, were in a 
great measure vague, and subjects of hope 
rather than certainty. The British naval force 
was not easily to be subdued—Gibraltar and 
Malta are as strong fortresses as the world can 
exhibit—the conquest of Spain was at least a 
doubtful undertaking, if the last war of the 
Succession was carefully considered. But the 
Russian objects were nearer, and were within 
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her grasp. Finland was seized on with little 
difficulty, nor did the conquest even of Con¬ 
stantinople possess anything very difficult to a 
Uiissiaii army, ifirnopposed save by the undis¬ 
ciplined forces of the Turkish empire. Thus 
it is evident, that Napoleon exchanged, for 
distant and contingent prospects, his acquies¬ 
cence in the Ihissian objects, which were near, 
essential, and, in comparison, of easy attain¬ 
ment. "J'lie effect of this policy we shall af¬ 
terwards advert to. Meanwhile, the two most 
ancient allies of France, and who were of the 
greatest political importance to her in case of 
a second war with llussia, were most unwisely 
abandoned to the mercy of that power, who 
1‘ailed not to despoil Sw^eden of Finland, and, 
but for intervening causes, would j)robably 
have seized upon Constantinople with the 
same case. 

If the reader sliould wonder how Buona¬ 
parte, able and astucious as he was, came to 
he overreached in the treaty of Tilsit, we be¬ 
lieve the secret may be found in a piece of pri¬ 
vate history. Even at that early period, Napoleon 
nourished the idea of fixing, as he supposed, 
tlie fate of liis ow n family, or dynasty, by con¬ 
necting it by marriage with the blood of one 
of the established monarchies of Europe. He 
had hopes, even then, that he might obtain 
the hand of one of the Archduchesses of llus¬ 
sia, nor did the Emperor throw any obstacle 
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in the way of the scheme. It is well known 
that his suit was afterwards disappointed by 
the Empress Mother, who pleaded the dif- 
ference of religion; hut at the time of the 
treaty of Tdsit, Napoleon was actually encou¬ 
raged, or deceived himself into an idea that 
he received encouragement, to form a per¬ 
petual family-connexion with Uussia. This 
induced him to deal easily with Alexander in 
die matters which they had to discuss together, 
and to act the generous, almost the prodigal 
friend. And this also seems to have been the 
reason why Napoleon frerpiently complained 
of Alexander’s insincerity, and often termed 
him TJic Greeks according to the Italian sense 
of the name, which signifies a trickster, or <le- 
ceiver. 

Rut w'e must return from the secret articles 
of ilie Tilsit treaty, wdiich opened sucli long 
vistas in futurity, to the indisputable and direct 
consequences of that remarkable measure. 

The treaty betwixt Russia and France was 
signed upon the yth—that betwixt France and 
Prussia on the 9th July. Frederick William 
[lublished upon the of the same month 
one of the most dignified, and at the same 
time the most affecting proclaihations, that 
ever expressed the grief of an unfortunate 
sovereign. 

« Dear inhabitants of faithful provinces, dis¬ 
tricts, and towns,)! said this most interesting 
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document, « my arms have been unfortunate. 
The efforts of the relics of my army have been 
of no avail. Driven to the extreme boundaries 
of my empire, and having seen my powerful 
ally conclude an armistice, and sign a peace, 
no choice remained for me save to follow hrs 
example. That peace was necessarily pur¬ 
chased upon terms corresponding to impe¬ 
rious circumstances. It has imposed on me, 
and on my house—it has imposed upon the 
whole country, the most painful sacrifices. 
The bonds of treaties, the reciprocalities of 
love and duty, the work of ages, have been 
broken asunder. My efforts have proved in 
vain. Fate ordains it, and a father parts from 
his children. I release you completely from 
your allegiance to myself and to my house. 
My jiiost ardent prayers for your welfare will 
always attend you in your relations to your 
new sovereign. Be to him what you have 
ever been to me. Neither force nor fate shall 
ever efface the remembrance of you from my 
heart.)) 

To trace the triumphant return of the victor 
is a singular contrast to those melancholy ef¬ 
fusions of the vanquished monarch. The 
treaty of Tilsit had ended all appearance of 
opposition to France upon the Continent. The 
British armament, which had been sent to 
Pomerania too late in the campaign, was re¬ 
embarked, and the King of Sweden, evacuat- 



ing Stralsuiid, retired to the dominions wliicdi 
he was not very long destined to call his own. 
After having remained together for twenty 
days, during which they daily maintained the 
most friendly intercourse, and held together 
long and secret conferences, the two Empe¬ 
rors at last separated, with demonstrations of 
the highest |>crsonal esteem, and each heaping 
upon the other all the honours which it w^as 
in his power to bestow'. The Congress broke 
lip on the pthJuly; and on his return to France, 
Napoleon visited Saxony, and was there met 
at Bautzen (doomed for a very different I'easou 
to be renowned in his history) by King Au¬ 
gustus, who received him with the honours 
due to one who had, in outward appearance at 
least, augmented the power which he might 
liave overthrown. 

On a7th July, Napoleon, restored to his 
jialace at St Cloud, received the homage of 
the Senate and other oflicial and constitutional 
bodies. The celebi'aied naturalist, liacepede, 
as the organ of the former body, made a pom¬ 
pous enumeration of the miracles of the cam¬ 
paign ; and avowed that the accomplishment 
of such wonderful actions as would seemingly 
have required ages was but to Napoleon the 
work of a few months; while at the same time 
his ruling genius gave motion to all the do¬ 
mestic administration of his vast empire, and, 
although four hundred leagues distant from 
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the capital, \^as present with and observant of 
the most complicate as well as extensive de¬ 
tails. «We cannot,» concludes the orator, 

« offer to your Majesty praises worthy of you. 
Your fjlory is too much raised above us. It 
will be the task of posterity, removed at a 
distance from your presence, to estimate with 
greater truth its real degree of elevation. 
Enjoy, sire, the recompense the most worthy 
of the greatest of luonarchs, the happiness of 
being beloved by the greatest of nations, and 
may our great-grandchildren be long happy 
under your Majesty’s reign.» 

So spoke the President of the French Senate ^ 
and who, that wished to retain the name of a 
rational being, dared have said, that, within 
the period of seven years, the same Senate 
would be carrying to the downfallen and de¬ 
jected King of Prussia their congratidations 
on his share in the overthrow of the very 
man, whom they were now adoring as a de¬ 
migod! 

The fortunes and fame of Napoleon w^ere, 
indeed, such as to excite in the highest degree 
the veneration with which men look upon 
talents and success. All opposition seemed 
to sink before him, and Fortune seemed only 
to have looked doubtfully upon him during 
the last campaign, in order to render still 
brighter the auspicious aspect by which she 
closed it. Many of his most confirmed ene- 
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mies, who, from their proved attachment to 
the house of Bourbon, had secretly disowned 
the authority of Buonaparte, and doubted 
the continuance of his success, when they 
saw Prussia lying at his feet, and Russia clasp¬ 
ing his hand in friendship, conceived they 
should be struggling against the decrees of 
Providence, did they longer continue to resist 
their predestined master. Austerlitz had 
shaken their constancy; Tilsit destroyed it: 
and with few and silent exceptions, the vows, 
hopes, and wishes of France, seemed turned 
on Napoleon as her Heir by Destiny. Perhaps 
he himself, only, could finally have disap¬ 
pointed their expectations. But he was like 
the adventurous climber on the Alps, to whom 
the surmounting the most tremendous preci¬ 
pices, and ascending to the most towering 
peaks, only shows yet dizzier heights and 
higher points of elevation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS BY NAPOLEON TO TALLEYRAND, 
PRINCE OF. BENEVENTUM. 


Paqe 46. 

This very siii{;ular innmorandum roniains llie instruc¬ 
tions givc’U by Napoleon to Talleyrand, concerning the 
manner in which he wished him to receivcLord Wliitwortli, 
then about to fjoit Paris, under the immediate prospect of 
the war a{;ain biealiin{j out. He did not trust, it -jectos, to 
that accomplished statesman the slj{jhtcst circurnsinnee of 
the conference; « allhouyh, » as Talleyrand himself observ¬ 
ed, as he gave to the Duke of Wellington the interesting 
document, in Napoleon’s own hand-uriting, « if I could be 
trusted wiih anything, it must have beer> the mode of re¬ 
ceiving and negotiating with an ambassador » From the 
style of the note, it seems that the warniih, or rather vio¬ 
lence, which the First Consul had thrown into the distmi- 
sion at the levee, did not actually flow fiom Napoleon’s ir¬ 
ritated feelings, but was a calculated burst of passion, 
designed to confound and overwhelm the English noble¬ 
man, who proved by no means the hind of person to be 
shaken with the utmost vehemence. It may be also re¬ 
marked, that Napoleon, while he was desirous to try the 
effect of a cold, stern, and indifferent mode of conduct 
towards iheEnghsh minister, was yet desirous, if ihatshould 
not shake Lord Whitworth’s tirmiiess, that Talleyrand, hy 
reference to the pleasure of the First Consul, should take 
care to keep open the door for reconciliation. 

i8. 
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Tlie various errors in ortliu{]frapIjy, as fait (nr fais or 
failes, dil for dis or dites^ are taken from the orij^inal. 

S. Cloud, a 4 ‘/i- 

« Je reeois vofre lettre (jiil ni’a e'te remise a la Maimai- 
s::in. Je desire que la confiVeiice no sc tourne pas en 
pailajje. Moiiti-cA-voiis y Iroid, alticr, et merne uii jteii 
Ik'I’. 

« Si la note eomtient le mot ullimatitm, fait' lui seniir 
fjue i;e mot leiiferme eolui de (’uerre, qne ccito manioro do 
nep/x ler ('I d’un sii])eiienr a un inferieur. Si la nolo nc 
eointuait ])as eo mot, fait’ qu’il le inette, (in lui oliscrvant 
qn’il lauf eidin savoir a qnoi nous en tenir—qne nous 
soinines l.i*. de cot (‘tat d’anxu'ti*—(|ue jamais on n’obtien- 
dra de nous ee qne Ton a ohlcnn da d(‘rnici'o<i aunva dcs 
Bou}hoii^,—qua iiou<! iia somines plu<; cc pciiple qni recevra 
nn Coiin)n‘i\<itre a Vanijiiarque; que, rultnualurn remis, 
tt)ut devUiiidia ronqn'it 

« k/fraye/ le siir les siiitc*^ de eeftti remise S’ll est ine- 

hraiilahla j aeeoiiqiapne/ h; dans votie salon.^ de 

voii', (jnllter, (lit'• Ini, mais le Cap et I’isle de Gor(*e, sont 
iK ev.ien(''>"*—radouei'se/, un pen la lin de la conference, 
el 1.* a re\enir avanl d’c-erire a sa cour, enlin (jue 

vons piii'i'iiz lui dire I’impression qu’elle a fait sur moi, 
(pi (‘He pom 1 ait etre dlininni' par les mesures de cos eva- 
cnatiuiis dll (kap et de I’lsle de (iori’e.x 

Tratsslation, 

St Cloud, half past four. 

I roeeivod your letter, which was brouglit to me at 
Malrnaison. I request that the conference do not go 
into dialogue. Show yourself cold, lofty, even a little 
liau;;bty. 

If bi^ note contains the word ultimatum, make him 
sensible that thvil word imports war, since such a manner 


* Faitcs, 


* Falttis. 5 Illegible. ♦ Diles. 
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of ne{joliatin{T only takes place betwixt a superior and an 
inferior. If the note does not contain that word, contrive 
to make him insert it, l)y observing to liiin that it is 
necessary at length we should know upon what fooling 
vve are to stand with respect to each other; that we are 
weary of this state of anxiety; that they will never obtain 
from us those adviintagea which they extorted during the 
latter part of the reign of the bourlions; tliat we are no 
longer the same people who received an English Com¬ 
missary at Dunkirk; that the ultimatum being rejected, ail 
treaty w'lll be broken of. 

i\larni him upon flie conseipiences of that rejection, if 
ho remains still immovable, accompany him into your 

saloon .and at the moment of his departure, ask 

him incidentally, « Ily the vvay, the Cape and the Island 
of Coree, are they c\aciiatcd?i) Soften your lone a little 
lowai ds the imd of the conferenre, and invito him to return 
before writing to his court. At last, you may hint that the 
unfavourahlo impression he has made on me may possuMy 
he (liiijini'died by the evacuation of the Cape and llie Isle 
of Goree. 


EUirniEll PARTICULARS GONCERJNIIS’G THE AR¬ 
REST, TIDAL, A]ND DEATH OF THE DI RE 
DENGIIIEN. 


Pa^e 112 . 

Tiiis most melancholy history appears to deserve farther 
notice than we had it in our power to bestow’, without too 
long interrupting the course of our narrative. It has 
been, and must for ever remain, the most maikcd and 
indelible blot upon the charaeicr of Napoleon Ruoria- 
parte. « A young prince, >• says the author of a well - 
reasoned dissertation on this subject, win the flower of 
his age, treacherously seized in a neutral country, where 
he reposed under the protection of the law of nations, 
dragged into France, brought before judges, who had no 
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pretension to assume tliat character, accused of supposed 
crimes, deprived of the assistance of a le(yal advocate or 
defender, put to death by night in the ditches of a state- 
prison;—so many virtues misconstrued, so many fond 
hopes rrubhed in the ljud, will always render that cata¬ 
strophe one ol the most revolting acts which absolute 
power has been tempted to consummate.* 

The Dulic d’Knghien was one of the most active and 
determined of the exiled princes of the house of Bourbon, 
to whom the emigrants and the royalists who remained 
within Traneewere alike devotedly attached, flcwasmaster 
of many of their secrets; and in July, 1799, when the affairs 
of the Kepuhlic were in a very peiilous stale, and the 
Hoyahsts were adjusting a general rising through all the 
South of France, his name was used upon die following 
extraordinary occasion. 

A former member of the llepresentation, known as 
much by his character as a royalist, as by his worth and 
probity, requested a private interview wath General Berna- 
dottc, then iniinstei at war. "J’lie audience being granted 
by the minister, with whom lie had some connexion, the 
representative entcied into a long arjpiment to prove what 
could not be ilerned—the disastrous and dangerous state 
of Fi'.inee, and then proeecded thus: « The republican 
syMtern lieing no longer abb* to suppoif it>iclf, a general 
movement is about to lake jilace for the restoration of 
the King, and is so well organized, that it can scarce fail 
to be successful. The Duke d’Engbien, lieutenant-general 
of the royal array, is at Paris at this very moment while I 
speak to you, and 1 am deputed by one of his most faithful 
adherents, to mafc#» 4 tnovvn these circumstances to General 
Bernadott®* The prince esteems you, confides his safety 
to your loyally, reckons on your assistance, and is ready 
to grant any conditions which you may attach to your 
services. » BernadoUe replied to this unexpected commu¬ 
nication, « That the Duke d’Enghien should have no reason 
to repent the confidence which he had reposed in him : 
but that the loyally which the duke had ascribed to him 
prevented his complying with the prince’s wishes and 
request, h He proceeded to state, that his own fame and 
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personal intcresis were alike interested in tls adlierence 
to a {ijoverninent .spruiijr: from tlie will of the people; and 
ihiit he was incapable of violaiinf; his oaili of fidelity, or 
overthrowing the constitution to which he had sworn- 
o Make haste, » ho continued, « to convey iny sentiments 
to him who sent you; tell him they are sincere and unal¬ 
terable. Hut let him know, that for three days I will keep 
the secret which I have just learned, most profoundly. 
During tliat time he must find means of placing hiinselC in 
security, by repassing the frontiers: but 011 the fourth 
morning, the secret wdl be mine no longer. This very 
morning, the term of three days will commence; make 
ha.ste—and remember that the least iinpmdeuce on your 
part will be altonded with fatal conserpienecs. » 

It was afterwards ascertained that the Deputy was mista¬ 
ken, when lie avcri ed that the Duke d’Engbien w'as in Pai is. 
It was jirelly certain that lie bad never cro.ssed the llliinc, 
and only wailed the I’avonralile rep'y of the minister at war 
to make the attempt. Unt in the light in wbicli the case 
was presented to llernailotte, his geneioiis and firm con¬ 
duct docs not the less lionourtliat eminent person, espe¬ 
cially when contrasted with that of INapolcon. There mip,ht 
have been a strong temptation, and even a show of tight, 
to have seized on the unfortunate prince, .supposing liim 
to bo ill Paris, negotiating plans again.st the existing go¬ 
vernment, ami templing the fidelity of tlicir principal mi¬ 
nisters;—there could be none to kidnap him 111 foreign 
part.s, when, however it might be suspected, it could not 
be .shown by proof, that the unfortunate duke was con¬ 
cerned ill any of the political intrigues whit b were laid to 
bis charge. The fotteriiifj state of public affairs ret|uiring 
so much vigilant e and vigour on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, might also have been pleaded in excuse of Perna- 
dottc, bad he delivered up the Duke d’Engbieii to adiingcon 
or scaffold; while INapoleon, on llie contrary, took the 
unhappy prince’s life at a moment when his own power 
was .“eo firmly established, as rather to incur danger than 
to aetjuire safety by the indulgetice of a cruel revenge. 
The above anecdote, not, we believe, generally kiiowiw 
may be relied upon as authentic. 
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reviving them in their utmost severity against a single in- 
fliviJual, it was iherefore doubly incumbent to show that 
the party arraigned fell within these charges. 

By no force of construction could the Duke d'Enghien 
be brought under the influence of these laws. He was 
not, properly speaking, an emigrant, nor did he possess 
the qualities of such. lie was a prince of France,—as 
such declared an alien, and banished for ever from France. 
But, what is much more to the purpose, tbe Duke d’En- 
ghien was neither found within France, nor in the pre¬ 
cincts of any hostile or conquered country; but bronglit 
by force from a territory neutral to and friendly in its re¬ 
lations with France; and that without legal warrant, and 
by main force. Buonaparte took credit to himself for 
having prevented the execution of those laws against 
emigrants who had been forced on the shore of 1 ‘Vance l)y 
tempest, and liad thereby come uruler the letter, though 
not the spirit of the law. Ilow much more ought the 
Duke d’Enghien’s case to have been excepted, >vho was 
only within France by the force exercise^ on his person, 
and, instead of being arrested within the territorv, is tin; 
law required, was arrested in a neutral com try, and 
brought into France against his will? The .arrest iv.is 
iheraforc, so far as respected the person on choiii it uas 
used, an act of illegal violence; and not les« so consider¬ 
ing the grounds on i^hich it proceeded, since there ivas 
no chaige founded on any existing law. 

I'COMPETKNCY OF THE CJtlllT. 

A Military Commission was assernhleJ at Paris, to take 
under trial the Duke d’Enghicn, accused of having borne 
arms against the republic— of havirig been, and of still 
being in the pay of England—and, lastly, of having taken 
part in the conspiracies against the safety of the republic, 
both external and internal. 

Mons. Dupin, by the most decisive arguments and 
authorities, .shows, that although the Military Commission 
might possibly be competent judges in the case of bearing 
arms against France, or receiving pay from England, yet 
the trial of a criminal accused of political con.spiracy 
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«as lolnlly IjoyonJ llio power ot a eoml marlial, aufl 
eoiihl only he taken co{Tiii/,ancc of J)y I'le rejjular Irihn- 
iialj». lie quotes decisions of the Minister of Justice upon 
this point of jurispnidcncc, and concludes hy applyinj^ 
to the Mditary Coinniission the well-known hroeard of 
law, jyullus major dt-feclu^y (juani poteslafis 

iiii(ForiAiii'j'ii'> I^ j'liE enoci-nnr.E. 

J, 'I’lie proeetlnre took 2)l.>cc at the dead of ni{>lil, eon- 
tiaty to tin* law; ol France and evei y eivili/etl eonnlry 
'I’he \\oi‘n-oul and exh.iu,st(‘d enminal wa-, roused at rnid- 
iiij’hl Ironi Ini' first sleep lie loul heen [)ermitt.*d to enjov 
i<n- I In ee nij'hts, and called in to place Ininsell on (hdenee 
for hi' life, whilst, t]iion{',h fatif^ue of liody and ninul. he 
I'ould scarcely keep hinisidf aAvake. 

lie answi'ied to tlieii in(errofjatones in a manly and sim¬ 
ple iiiainier; and, hy the Fi cneh order ol pmeess, his an- 
sivci s ouj>hl to have heeii re rd over to him, and he should 
liave heen called njron for Ins reniai ks nponihe exaetitndi 
wilh i\hich they had heen taken down; hut nothiiqir of tins 
kind was proposed to the Duke d’Knohien 

a. The French law enjoins, that after elosiiq^ ihe infi i 
I op,atoi y, lh(' reportci should rcrpiire of the aeen^cd person 
to make choice ot a " "101 for the purpose, ol < omhi' tiiq; 
his deienee. Tlie eused, it Inrt^'cr deela^’es, sliall * ivi- 
the selection ainonfjal all tl • pers nis p’cscnt, and failing; 
his rnakin^r i,uch a choice, the reporter shall select a rlc- 
fender to act on his liehalf. No su< !i rlioiee vas allowerl 
to the Unite d’Kn{|;hif n; and indeed, it ’voi ' 1 .cive been 
to little purpose; nor was any 1assistant a-isi{jii<*d *» 
l^ni in terms of the law. The law presunu'S an ojien eouii 
.It a lep,al hour, and held in h oad day-!i{>ht. ll would 
have heen but an additional insult to have required the 
Duke to .select a friend or a riefondcr ainoiijr the gon- 
darnies, who alone were bystanders in the Castle of Vin¬ 
cennes, or at the hour of midnight. Contrary, therefore, 
to the privilege of accused persons by the existing law of 
France, the accused had no benefit either of legal defence 
or friendly assistance. 
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.iPPEXDIX. 


DEVTCTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

The trial itself, though it deserves not the name, took 
jil.ice on the day after the interrogatory, or more properly 
on the night of that day, being what was then called the 
3 oth Ventose;—like the previous interrogation, at the 
hour of midnight. The uhole Castle of Vincennes was 
filled with gendarmes, and Savary was in the actual com¬ 
mand. He has published that ho was led there by curio¬ 
sity, though the hour was midnight, and the place so 
strictly guarded against every person, saving those who 
were to be officially concerned, that even one of the of¬ 
ficers, who had been summoned, had considerable diffi¬ 
culty in procuring admission. We shall presently see it 
his presence and conduct indicated the part of a mere 
by-stander; for llie vindication wliicli lie was pleased to 
publish, drew forth that of General Ilulin, president of the 
Military Commission, who has informed us of several im- 
porlaiil circumstances uhicli had escaped the memory of 
the Duke of Rovigo, liut which Itear, nevertheless, very 
much on the point at issue. 

The Court being constituted duly, the warrant was read, 
which contained the charge against the prisoner. It ac¬ 
cused him, I. Of i'avmg fought against France; 2. Of 
heiiig in the pay of England ; 3 . Of plotting with the latter 
power again<;f tlie internal and external safely of the Re- 
]iublir. Of the two Jint counts, as they may be termed, 
of ibe indictment, we have already shown that they could 
not be rendered cognizable under any law then existing 
in France, unless qualified by the additional circumstance, 
that the emigrant accused bad been found either within 
France, or in a country hostile to, or which had beensu^ 
dued by France, which could not be stated to lie the case 
of the Duke d’Enghien. Respecting the t/u'rtl count, the 
Milit.iry Commission were not legally competent to try it; 
the courts ordinary of France alone had the alleged crime 
within their jurisdiction. Nevertheless, in mockery of the 
form, as well as the essence of law, the Court proceeded 
upon the trial upon tivo points of accusation, which w^ere 
irrelevant, and upon a third which was incompetent. 

The mock trial, when brought on, was a mere repetition 
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of the interrogatory which the Dulte had been previously 
su]>jerted to. We are now to give an abstract of both 
interrogatories, only premising that within their limits 
must be found the wliole head and front of the offences 
charged. The guilt of tlie accused must either be proved 
from thence, or his innocence must be acknowledged; the 
sole evidence produced or attempted to be brought for¬ 
ward on the trial being the answers of the Duke. 

Upon the first examination, the following admissions 
were made by the accused. The duke avowed his name, 
birth, and quality; his exile from France, and the cam¬ 
paigns uhich ho had made with the emigrant army under 
his grandfather, the Prince ofGondt\ He stated the va¬ 
rious countries which he had inhabited since the army of 
Condt: was disbanded, and that he had resided at Etten- 
heim for two years and a half, hy permission of the Elector. 
Interrogated if he had ever been in England, or if that 
government made him any allowance; he answered he 
had never been in that country, but that England did 
allow him an annuity, which was his only means of sup¬ 
port. Interrogated, what were his reasons for residing 
at Ettenheim; he answered that he had thoughts of set¬ 
tling at Fribourg in the Ihisgaw, as a pleasanter place of 
residence, and had only remained at Ettenheim on ac¬ 
count of the Elector’s indulging him with full liberty of 
hunting, to which amusement he was very partial. Inter¬ 
rogated, if he kept up any correspondence with the French 
princes of his family who were at London, and if he had 
seen them lately; he replied, that he naturally kept up a 
correspondence with his grandfather ever since he h.ad 
left him at Vienna, after the disbanding of his army; but 
bad not seen him since that period ; — that he also corre¬ 
sponded with his father (Duke of bourbon), but had not 
seen him since 1794 * 795 - Interrogated, what rank 

he occupied in the army of Conde; he answered, com¬ 
mandant of the van-guard, and that when the enemy was 
received into Prussia, and divided into two corps, he w'as 
made colonel of one of them. These admisions might 
have been deduced or presumed from the simple fact 
that the individual before them was the Duke d'Enghien, 
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whose history and military services were snfficieuily known. 

The subsequent part oftlic examination consisted in an 
attempt to implicate the accused in the conspiracy of 
George, Pichegru, and Moreau. The reader will see how 
far his answers make the charge good. 

Interrogated, if he knew General Pichegru, and if In- 
had any connexion or intercourse with him;—Piiqilied, « 1 
do not know him; I have never, T believe, seen liim; I 
have had no conversation with him ; I am glad I liave not 
been acquainted with him, if the story told be true, 
respecting the vile means which he proposed making use 
of H 

“Interrogated, if he knew General Dnmourier, or had 
any connexion with him;—Answered, that he knew him 
no more than the other—he had never seen him.H 

H Interrogated, if, after the peace, he had not ki-pt up 
a correspondence in the interior of the Republic;—Rejili- 
ed, 1 have written to some friends that are still attaclied 
to me, who had fought along with me, both on their af¬ 
fairs and my own. These correspondences were not o( 
the character which I conceive to he alluded to.>i 

The report further bears, that when tlie proces-verbal 
was closed, he expresseil himself thus: “Before signing 
the proces-verhal, I make witli urgency the requesi, to 
have a particular audience of the First Consul. My name, 
my rank, my manner of thinking, and the horror of my 
situation, make me hope he will not refu.se my desire.» 

In the second interrogatory, in presence of the Militai v 
Commission, the duke adhered to what he had said lu 
his preceding examination, with the sole additional cii- 
cumstance, that he was ready to renew the w'ar, and to 
take service in the approaching hoslililies betwixt Eng¬ 
land and France. 

The Commission, as appears from.record of their pro¬ 
ceedings, received no other evidence of any kiudwhatevei, 
whether w’ritten or oral, and undertook the task which 
they knew was expected from them, of extracting reasons 
for awarding a capital punishment out of a confession 
from which nothing could he drawn by any ordinary pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, save that the accused per on had been 
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in arms ajjainst France, and was willing to be so again, 
—^bul HI o]>eii warfare, and in the hope of recovering 
what he consiilered as the rights of his family—a case 
uhich con Id n !t he hrouglit under the penally of death, 
except under ihe laws of ?i8th March, 1798, and of 9.5 Rru- 
inaiic, An. III., where the c.apilal punishment is limited, 
as tvc have repeatedly said, to emigrants taken within the 
limits of J'Vnnce, or of countries hostile to her, or sub¬ 
jected hy her arms. The avowal that the duke had a pen¬ 
sion from England did not infer that he was in her mili- 
taiy pay, nor, indeed, did he in fact hold that allowance 
on any other conditiorns than as an alimentary provision 
allowed hy the generous compassion of the llritish Na¬ 
tion. IN cither could he be found guilty upon his candid 
avowal ihat he was willing, or even desirous, to enter into 
the English service; for, supposing the actually doing 
so were a rviiiie, the mere intention to do so could not 
he con^trued into one, .since men are in this world re- 
sjion-dhle only for tlndr a<;lions, not for their thQ||||||K, or 
the unexecuted juirposes of their mind. No oHer evi¬ 
dence was adduced excepting the report of an officer of 
police, or slate spy, sent to w'ateh ilie Duke d’Enghien’s 
inoveiiients, wlio deel.ircd that the Duke d’Enghien re- 
(■ci\cd many emigrants at Ins lalih', and that he was fre- 
fpicnlly ah.seiif foi .seseral days without his (the spy's) 
hi iiig able to discover where h*^ went; hut which suspi¬ 
cions facts were snflieienllv exrdained, hv his hi ng the 
means of giving some assistiiuee to lijs distressed com¬ 
panions, and his loti;> hunting-parties in the Black Forest, 
in winch lie w.is wont to Jia-ts many <l>'^y^> J't; a time. A 
rr*port Irom Shec, the Prefect ol the Eower Rhine, was 
al->u road ; lull neither Sa.ary nor Iliilm mention it.s 
import, nor how it w.is converted into evidence, or bore 
U]>on the ipieslion of the Duke d’l'ajgluen’s guilt or in¬ 
nocence. lluhn also men lions a long report from the 
councillor of state, Real, where llie affair, with all its ra¬ 
mifications, was rendered so interesting, that it seemed 
the safely of the slate, and the existence of the govern¬ 
ment, dependeil on the judgment which should be return¬ 
ed. Such a rejiort could only argue the thirst of the go- 
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vernment for the poor young man’s blood, and exliibiis 
that open tampering with the Court, wliicli they were not 
ashamed to have recourse to, but certainly could not 
constitute evidence in the case. 

But both Savary and Hulin are disposed to rest the 
reason of the condemnation upon the frank and noble 
avowal of the piisoner, which, in their opinion, made 
it imperative on the Court to condemn him. lie uni¬ 
formly maintained, that «^hc had only sustained the right 
of his family, and that a Conde' could never enter France 
save with arms hi his hands. My birth,’ he said, ‘my 
opinions, must ever render me inflexible on this point.’ 
The firmness of his answers reduced the judges,» conti- 
tinues Hulin, « to despair. Ten times w'e gave him an 
opening to retract hU declarations, but he still persisted 
in them immovably. ‘I see’, he said, ‘the honourable 
intention of the members of the Commission, but I can¬ 
not resort to the means of safety which they indicate.’ m 
A m^jb^ig acquainted that the Military Commissioners 
judgU^Bthout appeal; id know it,» he replied, u and I 
do not'"disguise from inysolf the danger which [ incur. 
My only request is to have an interview with the First 
Consul.)) It is sufficiently plain that the gallant bearing 
of the prince, so honourable to himself, brought him 
under no lav\ by \^hlc:h be was not previously affected. 
But it did much worse for him in a practical sense. It 
avowed him the open enemy of Buonaparte, and placed 
each judge under the influence of .such reasoning as en¬ 
couraged Sir Piers Exton to the murder of a deposed 
prince at the hint of a usurper. ‘ 

The doom of the prisoner had licen Fixed from the 
moment he crossed the draw-bridge of that gloomy 


• Didst tUou not mark the king, -wliat words he spoke— 
Havel no friend v ill rid me of this fear— 

Have I no frirnd’ ijiioth he—he spoke it twice, 

And speaking it, looked wistfully on me, 

As who should say, 1 would thou wert the man 
Th.it would divorce this terror from my breast— 
Meaning the king at Pomfret—Let us go; 

I am the King’s friend, and will rid his foe. 
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State prison. Gut it required no small degree of 
dexterity to accommodate the evidence to the law, so 
as to make out an ostensihle case of guilt which should 
not carry ahsurdsly and contradiction on its very front. 
This was the more diHicult, as it is an express legal form 
ill French courts-marLal, that it shall express upon its 
record the exact fad for which death is to he inflicted, 
and the precise article of the law under which the sentence 
is awarded. The Military Corninissioii had much more 
Trouble in placing the record upon a plausible footing, 
than they found in going through the brief forms of such 
a trial as they w^cre pleased to afford the accused. They 
experienced the truth of the observation, that it is much 
more easy to commit a crime than to justify it. 

VEltlHGT. 

The first difficulty which occurred, vvas to apply the 
verdict to the indictment, to wliich it ought to be the 
])reci5»e answer, since it would he monstrous to find a 
mait guilty of a oriiiie different from that of wHieh he 
stood acciHcd; as for example, to find a man guilty of 
theft,^'hen he had been chaiged with murder, or vice 
versa. The judges of tlii.s Military Comniiosiun had, at 
llie same time, the additional difficulty of reconciling the 
verdict with the evidence which had been adduced, as 
well as with the accusations laid. If the reader will take 
the trouble to peruse the following copy of the record, 
with our observations, which have marked by Italics, 
they will see how far the Military Court of Vincennes had 
been able to reconcile their verdict with the act of accu¬ 
sation, and with the sentence. 

The verdict hears: « The voices being collected on each 
of the underwritten questions, beginning with the young¬ 
er, and ending with the President; the Court declares 
Louis Antoine de Gourbon, Duke d’Enghien, ~ 

1 . Unanimously guilty of having borne arms against 
the French Republic.— This is in conformity with the act 
of accusation, and the evidence; therefore, so far regular. 

2. Unanimously guilty of having offered his services to 
the English government, the enemy of the French Be- 
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public .—This is not in conformity to the charge. The 
duke only said he was willing to join the English in the 
new war, not that his services had been either offered or 
accepted. The former was a matter of intention, the 
latter would have been a point of fact. 

3. Uuaiiitnously guilty of having received and accredit¬ 
ed agents of the said English government, of having 
procured ihcm means of intelligence in France, ami 
of havinj; cori'spircd with them against the inleinal and 
external safety of the lU public.— The facts alluded to in 
this clause of the I’crdict may he considered as contained 
by implicaiioiv in the general charge in the accusation, 
that the Vuhr ploUed with Enijland. Tut certainly they 
lire not there staled in the piecise and articulate manner 
in which a charge adtiih a man must answer with his life 
ought to he Inonijhl (i-juinst him. jIs to evidence, there is 
not, in the c.xaininalion of the duke, the slightest word to 
justify ti.e Jlndinif In in ijuilly of such an o ffence. Not a 
question was put., oi an answer received, respecting the 
plots with Kntjfand, or the duke’s accession to and encou¬ 
ragement of th-iv. 

Uiianimouslv guilty of having placed himself at (he 
head of a bu}; - ( iiMeft.on of I'^icnih emigrants, and 
others, formed in t’o* t/ontif'i s of Fianee, in die couuly of 
Frihonrj' and baden, p.iid i)y I'aigland. —There Is not a 
ivoid of such a liiniije in the aernsalion or indictment, noi 
was the slightest eeidenee of its e.xistence hrought forwaid 
before the Court, or inguired into upon the duke’s exami¬ 
nation. 

f). ricnniuoiisly gnllfy of having had eounnuniratiom< 
widi the town el Slra->buig, (ending to excite insiiiri eltnti 
in the nelgidioming depaitn cuts, for the ])nrpos{' of a 
diversion in favoiii of Fiiigland.—IViere is no mention of 
this charge in the accusation — there is no mention of it in 
the ev'( leii^, 

0. ITnanimously guilty of being one of die favomi'is 
and areoinplices of the conspiracy carried on by tbe 
English against die life of the First Consul; and intending, 
in the event of such conspiracy, to enter France .—Tiure 
IS no mention of tins charge in the act accusation 
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or indictment. The cadence on the subject goes distinctly 
to disprove the charge. The Duke d^Enghien said he did 
not know PichegrUf and had no connexion with him;^ 
and added, that he rejoiced at the circumstance, if it ivas 
true that the general aimed at success by means so horrible. 

The result of the whole is, that this most liberal Com¬ 
mission, in answer to the three charges, brought in a 
verdict upon six points of indictment; and thar, on ap¬ 
plying the evidence to the verdict, not one of the leturns 
js found supported by evidence, the first excepted ; of the 
other five, of which three at least arc gratuitously intro¬ 
duced into the charge, four are altogether unsupported 
by the oidence, and the sixth-is not’only unsupported, 
but disproved, being in direct contradiction to the only 
testimony laid before the Commissioners. 


SENTESCK. 


Having drawn up their verdict, or answer to the act of 
accusation, wi th so little regard either to the essence or 
forms of justice, this uneonscientious court proceeded to 
tlip seiitenee, which, according to the regular form, ought 
to luj.ir an express refeieuce to the law by uhicli it was 
auihorued. Ilut to discover sikcb a Ian, must be iiuivitably 
.1 work of some difficulty; and in the mean lime, the devot¬ 
ed viciiin still lived. The record of the Court-Martial 
J»oi-{‘ the date, two in the tnnnilng ; ' so that two hours had 
alread'i elapsed upon the trial and .subsequent proceed¬ 
ings, and it was destined the sun should not rise on llu* 
devoted bead of the young Bourbon. ■ It was, ihorefore, 
necessary that be should be nriinediately found guilty and 
executed, as all that was considered the direct object for 
winch tlie Court was convened. It would be lime enougli 
lo cons.der after be w'as no more, umler wha^^w he had 
suffered, and to fill up the blanks in the sentSrcc accord¬ 
ingly. One would have thought such a tragedy could 
never have taken place in a civilized age and country, 

' A sense of shame caused these words to be erased, but tlie opc'ia- 
tiuii h.is loft tliem still lo(]iLlc. The attempt at concc.alinent tJiuws the 
sense of ipiilt, Without liidm{j the crime 
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seven French ofHcers, claiming^ tc^be esteemed men 
honour by profession, being the slavii!>h agentis. It must, 
one would say, have occurred at Tripoli or Fez, orraihei 
among the Galia and Shangalla, the i\go\vs, or the Lastu 
of Abyssinia. 13 ut here is the sentence to speak for itself;— 
« The prisoner having withdrawn, the Court Jieing clear* 
eJ, deliberating with closed doors, the president collected 
the votes of the mendiers; beginning with the junior^ and 
voting hiiusell the last, the prisoner was unaniuionsly found 

Guilty ; and in pursuance of the- blank -article of 

the law of- blank —‘—to the following effect—- 

[two or three lines left blank for insciling the law which 

should be found tr[iplicjtMc ]-condemned to suffei 

the punishment of death. Ordered that the Jud(je-Advo- 
cate should see the present sentence executed immediately. »> 
Most laws allow' at least a few days of intervention be¬ 
twixt sentence and execution. Such an interval i>> due to 


religion and to liumanity; but in France it was also allow¬ 
ed for the purpose of appeal. The laws 25 Brumairc, 
An. VI., and 27 Ventose, An. VIII., permitted appeals 
from the judgments of courts-martial. The decree of 
the 17 MeS'sidor, An. XII., permitting no appeal from 
military sentences, was not then in existence ; hut if it had, 
eveu that severe and despotic enactment allowed prisoners 
some brief space of lime betwixt this world and the next, 
and did not send a human being to execution until the 
tumult of .spirits, incidental to a trial for life and death, 
had subsided, and his heart had ceased to throb betwixt 
hope and fear. Twenty-four hours were permitted be¬ 
twixt the court of justice and the scaffold,—a small space 
in ordinary life, hut an age when the foot is on the brink 
uf the grave. But the Duke d’Enghien was ordered for 
instant execution. 


Besidesjlie blanks in the sentence uf this Court, as ori- 
jgtnally diHl^n up, which made it a mockery of all judicial 
form, there lay this fatal error to the sentence, that it w'as 
not signed hy theGreffier, or Clerk of Court. 

"We do the judges the credit to believe that they felt for 
tlie accused, and for themselves; saw with pity the doom 
inflicted, and experienced shame and horror at becoming 
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his inurilcrers. A final a^empt was made l»y General 
Iluliii to induce the Court to transfer to lluonaparle the 
request of ll»e prisoner. He was clieckcd by Savary. « It 
will be iuopporluiieyn said that officer, who, leaninf^ on 
the back of the jiresidcnt’s chair, seems to have watched 
and controlled the decisions of the Com t. The hint was 
understood, and noihinjj more was said. 

We have {pven one copy of llie sentence of the Court- 
Martial. It was not the only one. « Many drau{rhts of this 
sentence were tri»;d,» sajs Ilulin, « amon{j the icst, tlie 
one in (|ucslion; hut after vve had signed it, we douhted 
(iind With good U'asoo) whether it were regvilar, and, there¬ 
fore, caused the cleik make out a iiew’ draught, giound- 
cd chiefly 011 a report of the Privy-Councillor Ileal, and 
tlie answers of the Prince. This second draught was the 
true one, and onglit ahme to liave lieen preserved.« 

This second draught ha^. been preserved, and affords a 
curious spcciincu of the colibling and truin[>ing up which 
the procedure underwent, in hopes it might be rendered 
fit for public in'^pection, Notwalhstandiiig what the pre¬ 
sident says was intended, the new draught contains no 
reference to the report ofShee, or the arguments of Ileal, 
neither of which could be brought into evidence against 
the Duke. The only evidence ag.iiiist him, was his owning 
the character of a prince of the blood, an enemy by birth, 
and upon pi inciple, to tlie present government of France. 
His sole actual crime, as is allowed by Monsieur Savary 
himself, consisted in his being the Duke d’Knghicn; the 
sole proof was his own avowal, williuul which it was pre¬ 
tended the Commissioners would not liave found him guilty. 

To return to tlie new draught of this sentence. It agrees 
with tlie original draught, in so far as it finds the Duke 
guilty of dx criminal ai ts upon a charge which only ac¬ 
cused him of three. Put there is a wide distinction in 
other respects. I'he new draught, though dcsif^ed to rest 
(according to Hulin’s account) upon the report of the 
Privy-Councillor Real, and the answers of the Prince, takes 
no notice of either. It does make an attempt, however, 
to fill up the blanks of the first copy, l>y combining the 
sentence with three existing laws; but bow far applicable 
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to the case under consideration, the reader sliall bo en~ 
a)>led to judye. 

Aitiele II. 1 st bruiiiaire, An. V. Kvery individual, o( 
whatever rank, quality, or piofossion, convicted o1 bi'in;; 
a spv b)r llic enemy, hliall bo pimi.shod with dcalli —77/0 
Duke (VKn(jhicn had neither been accused nor cnnvictcil of- 
bcimj a 'ipy for the enemy. 

Article 1. Every plot ayainst the republic shall be ])uiiisli- 
ed with death.-— There uuis no evidence that the Vuie /o./i 
euyaqed in any jdol; he positively denied it on his .\anii-~ 
nation 

Arli(‘lc II. All conspiracies or plots lendiuij to disiuih (he 
'.tatc, by a civil war—to arm the r ili/, ois n.yaliist c.ich 
other, or ayain-»t lawl’ul autlioiity, shall, 1 h‘ [>iini-.he(l With 
ilealh. Jleie the same inani of evidence applies 

Upon the whole, it a[>poars that tin law I'oiild ncilhi'i 
be so moulded a.s to apply to llie evidence, nor the evi- 
dcncf! so twisted as to come undei ilie l.iw, -the pidp/‘s 
were obliyeil to supjiress the one; or the other, or to send 
tbelr sentence forth with a nianilest eontradiction on the 
face of it. 

but ihi', second dranyht of the sentence was so tai con- 
formiii!', to the law, dial it was siyoc*/! le the (Iisdllci oi 
(df'rk oi (anirt, which w.ts not the c"^ c \'Hh (he I'ormei. 1i 
was ..lio more induleeii^ t .wiirds lli<‘ .uensed; loi the 
oitier lor iiniiK'diale (‘\ecnlion was onnttMl, and its place 
supplied hy tin' folloAviny details, 

n ft is enjoined to the C.ipitaine Ilapjioilenr in>tanllv to 
read the jnesmit judymenl to the eondeunu'il neison in 
jii’i'senee of the ynard assembled under arms 

« Ordered tlial the President and the lleporler u.se then 
ililigfjiiee aecordiny to the legal forms, in dispatching 
copies of this ]>i oeedurc to the Minister at War, the Grt'af 
.ludge. Minister of Justice, and to the (Jcncral in (Jliicf, 
Governor of Paris." 

by tbe interpOv^itlon of these legal forms, the tjommis- 
sioners unquestionably desired to gain some time, to make 
interest with Buonaparte that he might not carry his cruel 
purpose into execution. This has been explained by the 
President of the court-martial, General Ilulin himself, 
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uho, hliiiJ, a{«ed, and retired from tl»e world, found liim- 
sidf obli'^ed, on llie appearance of Sav.iry’.s vindication of 
liH hliaie in the inuider of the Duke d’Enghien, to come 
l’..rvvaid, not to vindicaichis conduct, but, while exjiress- 
iiig his remorse for tin; sliare he really liad in the tragedj, 

10 tiansler the principal chaige to the superior officer, 
uho was presiful during the whole iri.d, to overawe, it 
would sec ni, and to control thi; (^ourt. His account is 
111 lliesp wotds — 

(< Scarcely was it (the sentence) signed, when I began a 
letter lo iNapolooii, in wbudi 1 conve’^ed to bim, in obe¬ 
dience lo tbc unanimous wisli of tbe Court, tbe desire ex- 
pre^sed liy tbe prince of an mlei \ ie\i with llie I'irsl Consul; 
and farllior, to eonjure llie First Consul to remit the pu- 
nisbment, wbieb tbe severil\ of onr situation did not per- 
in.t us to elude. It was at this inomenf tbal u man infcr- 
(ci(-d (S.i\arv), wbo bad persisted in remaining in the 
1 uurl-rnoiii, and wboin I slioiild n.iine ivithout liC'.itation, 

11 I .bd not i t't.ollert that, even in allenipting a defence for 
iiiy'^clf, it does not Ix'come me to aei usc .'uiotbei. ‘Wbal 
.ue yon doing ibere i’’ said ibis jieisiui, loimiig np lo me. 
‘-I am ’ I replied, '•wijtin;; 1(‘ llie First Consul, to convey 
to luui tbe \,isl' of tlie prisoner, and llie reeonuuenflation 
o! llie (jourl,’ ‘^uu bave done jour business,’ .said lie, 
taking tlie pen out of iiy banil, ‘ and what follows is mine.’ 
f t -luie.ss tliat I tbonglil at tbe niouient, and so did several 
ot i(i\ colleagues, tbat be meant lo say, tliat tlie conveying 
of tl'Cse seulinieiits lo tbe Fir.st ('onsul was liis business. 
Hi', answer, thus nnder.stood, left us still the hope that the 
rr< oniniendatioii would reach the Fir.sl Consul. I only 
recollect, that I even at the moment felt a kind of vexation 
at seeing thub taken out of my hands, the only agreeable 
cii ciirnstance of tlie painful situation in which Iwas placed. 
Inde.-d, liow could ive imagine, that a person had been 
phu ed about ns witb an order to violate all the provisions 
of tbe law? I was in tbe ball, outside the council-room, 
conversing about wbat bad just occurred. Several knots 
of persons bad got into private conversation I was wait¬ 
ing for my carnage, which not being permitted (any more 
than those of the other members) to come into the inner 
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court of ilic rastlfi, drlay ed my departure-and theirs. We 
were ourselves shut in, and could not cornmunicale with 
th (JSC without, when an explosion took place—a terrdile 
sound, which struck us to the hearts, and froze them with 
terror and frijjht. Yes, 1 swear, in the name of myself and 
my colleajTues, that this execution was not authorized hy 
Us; our sentenre directed that copies of the sentence should 
be sent to the Minister of War, the Grand Judge, and the 
General Governor of Paris. The latter alone could, ac~ 
cording to law, direct the execution; the cojiies were not 
yet made; they would occupy a considerable portion of the 
day. On my return to Paris, ] should have waited on the 
Governor—on the First Consul; who knows what might 
have happened?—hut all of a sudden, this terrific explo¬ 
sion informed us that the prince was no more. W^e know 
not whether he (Savary) who thus hurried on this dreadful 
excrution, had orders for doing so. If he had not, he 
alone is responsible; if he had, the Court, which knew 
nothingof these orders, which itself was kept in confinement 
—the Court, whose last resolution w’as in favour of tlie 
prince, could neither foresee nor prevent the catastro¬ 
phe.)! 

EXECUTION. 

The gallant young prince, therefore, was cut off in the 
flower of Ins age, and, so far as we can see, on no evidence 
whatever, excepting that he was a son of the house of 
Bourbon, the enemy, by his birth, of the temporary Go¬ 
vernor of Frani*e, but his public and declared enemy, w-ho 
had never owed duly to him and who had not been taken 
engaged in any active proceedings against him. The de¬ 
scendant of the great Conde was condemned to a bloody 
death by a Court, the judges of which were iheraselves pri¬ 
soners, at the hour when thieves and murderers deal with 
their victims, upon an unproved accusation tried hy in¬ 
competent judges. 

The research of the-lawyer must go beyond the prince’s 
nameless and bloody tomb to inquire into the warrant by 
which ko was consigned to it. "Was it by virtue of the first 
or of the second draught of that sentence, which the mili¬ 
tary eradition found so much difficulty in cobbling up into 
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ihe form of a le{i;al sentence? We suppose il must liave 
‘been in virtue of the draught, because I'/int commands 
instant execution. If this conjecture is aliened, tlicDukc 
d’Engbien was executed in virtue of a document totally de¬ 
ficient in solemnity, since that first remains blank in its 
most essential parts, ami is not signed by the Greffier or 
cleik of Court—a formality expre*.sly enjoined by law. 

If, a^, we suppose that the scconti, not (he^rst eopj 
of the ^Wience, was the warrant made use of, the proceed¬ 
ing tt> execution ivill be found not less illegal. For that 
second draught, though it exhibits no blanks, andissigm 
ed by the Greffier, and is so far more formal than the first, 
gives no authority for imtant execution of the sentence. 
On the contrary, it enjoins ihe usual legal delays, until the 
copies .should be made out and sent to the various officers 
of state mentioned in the warrant itself. The effect of 
this delay might have probably been the saving of the un¬ 
fortunate prince’s life; for if Paris bad not beard of his 
death at the same time with his arrestment, it is not likely 
that Huonapnrte woidd have braved public opinion, by 
vcnlnringonconeludingbisnocturnal tragedyby a day-light 
catastrophe, but, laying that consideration aside, it is 
enough for a lawyer to pronounce, that such sentence, 
executed in a manner di scon forming from its warrant, is 
neither more nor less than a muiiheii ; for as such are 
construed in the laws of every civilized country, those 
cases in which the prompt will of the executioner antici¬ 
pates the w'arrant of the judge. 

GEKEUAL VIEW OF THE mOCEDURE. 

Looking over this whole procedure, witli the eyes of one 
accustomed to juridical reasoning, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction, that a train of more gross inconsistencies, 
practised with a more barefaced audacity, or for a worse 
purpose, does not stain and disgrace the page of history. 
The arrest was against the law of nations; the constitution 
of the Court was against the military law; the mode of 
conducting the trial was against the law of France; the 
sentence was contrary to the forms of every civilized na¬ 
tion, the execution was a contravention of the laws of God 
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and man. It would be absurd to term the slauglilei of iln 
Duke d’En{>bien a murder committed by tbe sword of jus-' 
tice, unless wo understand Hogarth’s parody of that alle¬ 
gorical figure, with one eye open, one scale depre^sed 
with a I)ribc, and a butcher’s knife in her hand instead of 
the c•^c*n-svvayed sword. 


Having endeavoured to trace this bloody and cruel pio- 
ceeding in a legal point of view, wc must, before leaving 
the subject, consider what apulogie^* have been set up 
against the black charge which arises out of the details. 

The first of these screens w'ould iiave been doubly conve¬ 
nient, providing it could have been rendered plausible. 
It amounted to the transference of tlie more aciive part of 
the guilt from JNapoleon himself to Talleyrand, whqm it 
would have been delicious revenge to have overwhelmed 
with the odium of a crime which must have made an-im- 
passable gulf between the ex-imperial minister and the 
restored royal family. Napoleon tlierefore repeatedly 
hinted and expressed, that the measure of the Duke d’En- 
ghien’s death had becri,lhrust upon him by the advice of 
Talleyrand, and that without giving ilic matter due con- 
.sideration, he had adopted the course iccommcnded to 
him. It was afterwards still more broadly averred, that 
Talleyrand liad intercepted a letter written by the prince 
from Strasburg, begging his life, and offering in grateful 
1 eturn, to serve Napoleon in his armies. This boon Na¬ 
poleon intimates he might have granted if Talleyrand had 
delivered the letter; but by intercepting it, that statesman 
became the actual murderer of the tinfortunatc prince. 

Tliere are two modes of considering every allegation , 
that is, according to the presumptive, or the positive and 
direct evidence brought in support of it. If we look at the 
former, we cannot discern the shadow of a motive why 
Talleyrand, however unprincipled we may suppose him, 
should have led his master jnto the commission of a great 
.md odious crime, of which he w'as likely to have the whole 
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tmpopularity thrown upon himself, so soon as it should 
ye found too heavy for his principal. Talleyrand was a 
pulitiriaii; but so far as we have ever heard, possessed of 
no blood-thirsty disposition, and being himself descended 
from a noble family, was unlikely, to say the least, to urge 
the catastrophe of a young prince, against whom, or his 
family, he is never believed to have had any especial enmity. 
On the other hand, if we suppose him guided to the step by 
foolish and misguided zeal for Buonaparte’s own interest, 
we traduce Talleyrand’s mental capacity as much in the 
one case, as wo should do his natural disposition in the 
other. No man knew better thantlie Prince of Benevenium, 
that power is, in enlightened nations, dependent on public 
opinion, and that the blood of an innocent and high-spirited 
enemymight indeed stain his master’s throne,but could nut 
cement its basis.—Again, if we re{jard the spirit di.splayed 
by the Duke d’Enghien upon his mock trial, when he declared 
he ^^uld not recal his avowed enmity to the French, in 
c^^Bmity to tlie hints thrown out by the Court-Martial, 
ho^^ it possihlc that the same individual can be supposed 
capable of having, two days before, crouched to Buona¬ 
parte for his life ; or how are we to reconcile his having 
offered to accept service under the First Consul, with his 
declaration that it did not become a Condc to enter Frauce 


save with arms in his hands? We must suppose him a 
madman, if, having endeavoured to creep to Buonaparte’s 
favour by the means of submission, he should have assumed 
an air of contumacy and defiance towards the judges who 
were to report his conduct on his trial to the First Consul. 
The existence of the letter, and the fact of its being inter¬ 
cepted by Talleyrand, is, therefore, disproved as far as it 
can be, both by the character of the alleged writer, and of 
the Minister fur Foreign Affairs. 

But, farther, it is disproved not only by reasoning a 
priori, but directly and from the state of facts, as far as 
negative evidence possibly can go. The whole proceedings 
against the Duke d'Enghien took place under the councillor 
of state, Real, and were managed entirely by the police ; 
those safe, silent agents, who acted by immediate directions 
from the supreme head of the government, like the mutes 
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of tbe seraglio, and were not liable to the control of ait'< 
subordinate minister. Talleyrand never interfered, no:' 
indeed had an opportunity of mteifering in it. 

It was an officer of the police who was sent to inquire 
into the stale of tilings at Kttenheim; and his report wa** 
made, not to Talleyr.vnd, not even to liis proper chief, 
Real,—but lo Ruonapartc himself. I’his is proved iiy Sa- 
vary’s own uarrativc, ^v!JO s.iys expressly, that « the first 
inspector of tlie geiidarnierie received the report from the 
officer, anti carrir’d it himself to the Fji>i (]onsid, inste.id 
of yiviti" it lo ]Vf. lle.'d. )» 'I’lio troops eaqiloyed in llie act 
of sei/.ing tlu' Dnhe ifKn{;hion were also gendarmes, that 
is pohceinen; aiul had a letter been written hy their pri- 
>*oii(‘r at Straslnirg, or anywhere eKe, it would certainly 
have gone, like ihe report a!)ovc-menlioned, to (he First 
(aaii'.ul, anti nol to Talleyiand to the foreign department. 
o.dly, Tl lore is a sad but niinutc memorial of las impri¬ 
sonment, kept by the duke as a soil of diary. In tliis 
is no rnenlioti of his having written such a letter. 

As the baron St Jacques, stHTolary to the unfoi 
prince, was with las master coust.inlly until the dnke was 
taken from Stra.slncrg, he was in a situation lo offer a for¬ 
mal testimony ag.lin'^t the very allegation of such a letter 
havingbeen written, since he musthaveboeome acquainted 
With It, if It h.id any real existence. The gon- 

darrne-i uho <olleeted the duke’s few pa[)ers, and made an 
inventory of them, would not have failiul to secure such a 
document,if, as we said before,ihci e liad lieensuch a docu¬ 
ment to sei’ine. 

For all tlie.se riMsons, the story of (he suppressed letter 
must be ron<'idered, from beginning to end, .as an abso¬ 
lute fiction, invented lo absolve Napoleon of what he felt 
was generally considered as a great crime, ami to transfer 
(he odium to Talleyraml, whose artive offices in behalf of 
the royal family, his former master could iirilher forget 
nor forgive. 

Hut the story of the lelttfr was not the only one to which 
Napoleon had leeourse to qualify the public indignation, 
which was so generally directed against him as the author 
of Uiis unhappy deed. 
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Ill llie examination of the persons who were nrreslcd on 
:count of aceession to tlie conspiracy of I’ichegru and 
Georf;e, it appeared, according to a very apocryphal 
statement by Napoleon, that a person occasionally ap¬ 
peared among the conspirators, of noble mien and dis¬ 
tinguished manners, to whom the principal conspirators 
showed such symptoms of homage and deference as are 
paid only lo princes. «lle appeared,» says Savary, « 36 
years of age, his hair was fair, liis forehead open, of a 
middh; stature and size. When he entered the apartment, 
all present, even Messrs de Polignac and de Riviere, rose 
and lemained standing in his presence.>» The police 
considered who this mysterious personage could be, and 
agreed it must be the Duke d’Enghien. To the impression 
this supposed discovery made on the mind of the First 
Consul, was to be impiUi'd, aec«‘.rding to his own account 
and General Savary’s, the mission of the police officer to 
Strasbhrg, as already mentioned. The report of the spy 
eoncerning the fretpient ahsenecs of the Duke d’Engliien 
from EUenheim, was held sufficient to identify him with 
the mysterious stranger at Paris—the resolution lo kidnap 
him was formed and executed; and although no circum- 
staiices oceurr d to show that he had been in Pari.s, or to 
identify him wiili the incognito above alluded to, and 
although they were not even at the trouble of confronting 
the Duke with the persons who described that individual, 
to see if they could recognize them to be one and the 
same; yet he was put to death, we are railed upon to 
lielieve, upon the conviction that he was the visitor and 
friend of George (^adoudal and the person in whose pre¬ 
sence all the world lesiifietl such profound respect. 
Hardly, how^ever, had the Duke lieen huildled into his 
bloody grave than we are told it was discovered that the 
mysterious personage so often alluded to, was no other 
than Pichegru; and the blame of keeping up the mistake 
in the First Consul’s mind is impu.ed to Talleyrand, who 
is destined to lie the scapegoat in every version of the 
story which comes from Napoleon or his favourers. 

We submit that no author of a novel or romance, ivhen 
compelled, at the conclusion of his tale, to assign a r'ea- 
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son for the various incitlents which he has placed l>eforl[ 
the reader, ever pressed into his service a string of suc^' 
iinprohablc and inconsistent circumstances. Was it 
credible that a prince of the blood, supposing him to have 
ventured to Paris, during the consulate, and mingled with 
a band of conspirators, would have insisted upon, or 
would have permitted, the honours of Ins rank, and thus 
have betrayed his character to those who did not profess 
to know more of him than from that circumstance only? 
The very mention of a line of conduct so improbable, 
ought to have made llie legend suspected at the very out¬ 
set. Secondly, Ilow could a mistake possibly occur 
betwixt the person of the Duke D’Erighien and that of 
General Pichegru? The former was fair, with light-co¬ 
loured hair; the latter was dark, with a high-coloured 
complexion, and dark hair. The Duke was slight and 
elegant in his form; Pichegru was stoul-inade, robust, ad 
atldelic. The Prince was but just turned of thirty; Pi¬ 
chegru was forty years of age and upwards. There was 
scarcely a point of simdarty between them. Thirdly, 
How was it possible for those circumstances to have oc¬ 
curred which occasioned the pretended mistake? Under 
what imaginahle character was Pichegru to have com¬ 
manded the respects paid to a prince of the blood, and 
that in)t only from ilie Cliouan George, but from the 
Messieurs dc J*olignar; and de Hiviere, who, it is pretend¬ 
ed, remained uncovered in his presence? Lastly, On the 
voluminous trial of George, which was published in the 
Monitcury though several of Ins band were brought to 
bear witness against him, there w'as no evidence whatever 
of royal honours being rendered either to him or any 
one else. So that the whole legend seems to have been 
invented, e.v post faciOy as a screen, and a very frail one, 
behind which Napoleon might shelter himself. It is evi¬ 
dent, indeed, even by bis own most improbable account, 
that if the Duke D’Enghicn died in consequence of a blun¬ 
der, it was one whicli a moment’s consideration must have 
led every one to doubt, and wliicli a moment’s inquiry 
would have explained, and that Napoleon’s credulity can 
only imputed to his determination to be deceived. 
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ow Talleyrand could have conirihuted to it, is not iuti- 

aled; hut General S.ivary informs ns that llie Consul 
exclaimed — uAli! wretched Talleyrand, what hast thou 
made me do!)) This apostrophe, if made at all, must have 
been intended to support a future charge against his 
minister; for as to being led by the nose by Talleyrand, 
in a matter where his own passions were so deeply inter¬ 
ested, it is totally inconsistent with all that is recorded of 
Napoleon, as well as with the character, and even the 
piivate interest, of his minister. 

After this tedious dissertation, the reader may perhaps 
desire to know the real cause of llie extraordinary outrage. 
Nopoleon’s interest seemed no way, or very slightly con¬ 
cerned, as the sutferer was, of ail the Bourbon family, the 
farthest removed from the succession to the throne. The 
odium which the deed was to occasion, without any corre¬ 
sponding advantage, was, it might have seemed, to the 
jiolitic and calculating spirit which Napoleon usually 
evinced, a sufficient reason for averting an unnecessary 
outrage; nor was his temper by any means of that ferocious 
quality which takes delight in causing misery, or in shed¬ 
ding blood. 

All these things admitted, we must remind our readers, 
that, as Napoleon was calm and moderate by policy, he 
WMS also by temperament fierce and ardent, and had in 
his blood a strain of the wild and revengeful disposition, 
for which his native Corsica has been famous since the 
days of the ancients. The templation was strong on the 
present occasion. He felt himself exposed to the danger 
of assassination, to which his nerves seem to have been, 
peculiarly sensible ; he knew that the blow would be aimed 
liy the partisans of the Royal Family; and he suspected 
that they were encouraged by the exiled princes. In such 
a case, what is the principle of the savage slate, or that 
which approaches next to it? A North American Indian 
injured by one white trader who escapes his vengeance, 
retaliates on the first European who falls within his power. 
A Scotch Highlander, wronged by an individual of another 
clan, took vengeance on the first of the sept whom he 
happened to meet. The Corsicans are not less ruthless 
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and indiscriininate in tlieir feuds, wblcl» go IVoni fathd-r 
to son, and affect the wliole family, U'itliout llic resenlmenl.' 
being confined to the particular persons who have done 
the wrong. Upon this principle the First Consul seems to 
have acted, when, conceiving his IH'e aimed at l)y the friends 
of the Bourbons, he sprung lihe a tiger at the oidy one of 
the family who was within his reach and his power. I'he 
law of nations and those of society were alike forgotten in 
the thirst of revenge; and, to gratify an immediate feeling 
of vengeance, he stained his history with a f'riine of which 
no time can wash away the infamy 

The tendency to violence, arising out ot a fierce and 
semi-barbaric rosentiTient and love of revenge, niiglil 
perliaps have shown itself in moris instances than actually 
occurred, had it not hocn for Napoleon’s polic-y, and liis 
respect for public ojunion, wbicb would not have borne 
many such acts of vindictive cruelty. But though be was 
able in general to snbdue this peculiar tern])er, be could 
not disguise it ft*om those liy whom be was closely oliserv- 
ed. When some one, in the jiresence of Mounier, pro¬ 
nounced a eulogium upon Napoleon, and concluded by 
defying any of the listeners to produce a parallel cha¬ 
racter—«1 think. I could hod something h!;e hon, t, ^aid 
INlounier, uuwoirj iJu ^'^onU-nnjtin^ > 
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